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PREFACE, 


In the following pages I have endeavoured 
to render the study of the rules, which have 
been framed on the campaigns of the great 
masters of the art of war, easy and interesting 
not only to the young soldier, but also to the 
general reader. 

A perfect knowledge of the principles which 
it is the object of this book to explain, and of 
their correct application im theory, may easily 
be acquired by any person of average intellect. 
Their correct application 7 practice belongs 
to a great commander alone. 

All instruction in the details of the different 
branches of the military art, should be based 
on those principles, and be subordinate to 
them; they afford a sure test by which to 
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judge of every military operation great and 
small, from the attack or defence of a house 
to the attack or defence of a fortress,— from 
the posting of an outpost to the placing of an 
army in position; and the details will be more 
interesting, and a knowledge of them will con- 
sequently be more easily acquired, when they 
can be referred intelligently to general rules, 
which have been previously fixed in the 
mind. 

The branches of fortification and surveying, 
as taught in our military schools, are, it must 
be remembered, only the tools of the military 
art; and an officer may have an intimate ac- 
quaintance with these branches, without 
rising at all above the mechanical part of 
them, or learning intelligently, how they 
should be applied. 

To avoid constant references, I state here 
that the first four chapters are compiled from 
the writings of Napoleon, Frederick, the 
Archduke Charles, and Jomini, and from the 
only classical military history in our language, 
Napier’s “Peninsular War.” In those chapters 
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there can, obviously, be nothing new except 
the method of arrangement. That .method 
was partly suggested by Yates’s valuable 
“ Treatise on Strategy.” 

The chapter on Maneuvres is one which 
will, I trust, be found useful. Whether the 
subject has been well treated in that chapter 
or not, something of the sort is much wanted. 

If I have been occasionally rather minute 
in explanation, it has been owing to the 
desire to smooth as much as possible the 
path of the learner; and the error, if one 
there be, is a fault on the right side. 


R.M.C., Sanpuurst : 
Aug. 31, 1856. 


SINcE the above was written, the new sys- 
tem of depdt battalions has been organised 
and promulgated. That system appears to 
be admirably calculated, if properly adminis- 
tered, and rigorously supervised (of which 
the appointment of an energetic Inspector- 
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General gives a good guarantee), to strike at 
the root of some of the evils which have 
hitherto prevailed in our army, particularly 
with reference to the habits of the very young 
officers. It will moreover afford the means of 
establishing an uniform system of practical 
and theoretical military instruction. 


Oct. 29, 1856. 
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THEORY OF WAR. 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


“ Every purpose is established by counsel; and with good 
advice make war.” — PROVERBS xx. 18. 


Tue Peace which has just been concluded may not 
be of long continuance.* The war has doubtless 
had the effect of convincing most officers of the ad- 
vantage of devoting the leisure time of peace to 


This was written immediately after the conclusion of the 
Russian war. 

It is easy to read by the light of the past, and to condemn 
the errors committed by successive ministers in the hasty and* 
unwise reduction of many thousands of trained soldiers at the 
end of a great war; but when the necessity is removed the 
lesson always is, and always will be, forgotten. It is vain to 
expect it will ever be otherwise under a Representative Go- 
vernment, and we must take the evil with the good. Wisdom 
lies with the few, but the power of the purse with the many, 
who will never consent to tax themselves to provide against an 
evil which is only probable, not present. 

But if the Minister had resisted the reductions forced upon 
him at the end of the Russian war, on what high ground he 
would now stand, and how much increased would be his power 
for good for the future! } 
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acquiring that knowledge of the theory of their pro- 
fession which has to be practically applied in war ; 
without which the conduct of military operations at 
the outbreak of hostilities is likely to be a succession 
of blunders, dearly to be paid for by much valuable 
life and treasure. 

In this introductory chapter it will be sought to 
touch generally on the details of the Art of War, 
without being too minute; and to point out some 
of the most important objects to which the attention 
of a general in command of an army must be un- 
ceasingly directed in order to carry on that art with 
success. 

The science of war has been divided into the two 
branches of Strategy and Tactics; and though no 
very cogent reason exists for such separation, the 
objects as well as the principles of both being iden- 
tical, such distinction having been made, it is better 
to preserve it. 

The arbitrary distinction which has been made by 
military writers is that, Strategy relates to the move- 
ments of an army on the theatre of war, when not 
in actual presence or eyesight of an enemy, however 
great or small the distance which separates them ; 
while Tactics relates exclusively to the movements 
of an army when zn the actual presence or eyesight 
of an enemy. 


The following definition applies equally to both. 


STRATEGY AND TACTICS. 3 


Strategy and Tacties are the art of placing in a 
certain position at a certain time (meaning the right 
position at the right time), a body of troops in fight- 
ing order superior to that body which your enemy 
can there oppose to you. 

The terms of the definition may be modified to 
suit the circumstances of different armies, but the 
principle remains the same. For example, of two 
armies A and B, on the theatre of war, A numbers 
20,000 men, while B numbers 40,000. Yet a may, 
on account of its composition and general condition 
as regards discipline, exercise, &c., be fully equal to 
-B in effective force though so inferior in number. 

Such being the case, the problem would be solved, 
supposing the 20,000 men of a to fall upon 30,000 
of B after B had been diminished to that extent. 

In the same manner the spirit of the problem will 
be observed, where a general at the head of a much 
inferior force to that of the enemy on the theatre of 
war, supposing him to have received orders to cover 
a certain frontier or protect a district or town, 
throws himself in the enemy’s path with every dis- 
posable man of his own army, while the enemy has 
brought to bear on the same point only a fraction of 
his force, albeit that fraction may be numerically the 
stronger. 

The most brilliant example of this in history, 
ancient or modern, is found in the mancuvres by 
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which Napoleon in 1814 kept several armies at bay, 
and covered Paris for so long a time; dealing blows 
first to one adversary then to another; blows felt 
almost before they were seen, in so quick a succession 
and at such a distance from each other, that his 
army appeared, like Sir Boyle Roche’s bird, to be 
gifted with obliquity. 

But the problem, so simply stated in the definition, 
requires for its practical solution those great qua- 
lities of brain and nerve, the happy and rare com- 
bination of which in the same person constitutes 
their possessor a great commander. 

Let us analyse the terms of the problem, and see 
what they imply a little at large. 

The skilful handling of troops in presence of an 
enemy so as to ensure the superiority in an encounter, 
though indispensably necessary, and the most pro- 
minent and showy quality in a commander, is one of 
comparatively infrequent exercise. The superficial 
observer reads that an army was placed in order of 
battle at a certain place on a certain day, and that it 
beat the enemy. He thinks it very glorious, and 
looks on the victorious general as a great com- 
mander, But he looks only on the surface; he 
does not consider how the army was placed in that 
position ; what deep thought, sagacious providence, 
accurate combinations of movement, it required to 
place the army in the right position at the right 
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time; failing in which the genius of a Cesar, 
Napoleon, and Wellington combined (as regards 
merely the direction of a battle), would be useless. 
The qualities of a great commander in preparing his 
troops for battle, as compared with those displayed in 
directing them in battle, are called forth and exer- 
cised in the ratio of twenty to one. Armies have 
twenty days’ marching, countermarching, bivouack- 
ing, &c., to one of fighting at the least. 


PREPARATION FOR BaTTLeF. 


The preparation of an army for battle, or the ope- 
ration of placing it in fighting order in the right po- 
sition at the right time, may be divided into two 
heads. 

lst. The army has to be preserved for the day of 
battle; and, 

2nd. The army has to be forwarded to the place of 
battle. 

Preservation of the Army. 

The preservation of an army comprises all pertain- 
ing to hospitals, clothing, food, shelter, as well as 
everything that can conduce to the health and com- 
fort of the men. 

In this work the medical, commissariat, and trans- 
port departments co-operate, as well as the general 
staff of the army. These are presided over by inde- 


pendent heads, who take their orders direct from the 
B3 
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commander of the army, or from the chief of the 
staff, where such exists; and who are responsible to 
the general commanding for the efficient performance 
of the duties of their respective branches. 

The harmonious action of the above-named de- 
partments will depend very much on the personal 
character of the general commanding, who will not 
(if he be fit to command) permit the existence of 
jealousy or absurd punctilio between departments to 
stand in the way of the public service. If he find 
his tools do not work well, he will throw them 
away and try others until he is suited to his mind. 

A break-down in any one of the above-named 
branches would paralyse the whole army. 

A few details respecting the different departments 
above mentioned may be interesting, and useful as 
affording means for a short comparison between 
our system and that of our allies the French. 


Medical Department. 


The medical department is presided over by the 
principal medical officer (or for the sake of brevity, 
the P. M. O.); all the medical officers of the force 
are under his command. Under his control, also, 
are the following two departments of supply ; viz. 
that of the apothecary-general for medicines, and 
that of the purveyor-general for medical comforts. 
These last include wine, brandy, porter, arrow-root, 
sago, &c., beds and blankets for the sick, hospital 
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marquees and tents, as well as stretchers for the 
wounded, a certain number of which are supplied to 
each regiment. The medical organisation of the 
British army is regimental, as distinguished from 
that of the French, which is divisional. Each regi- 
ment has one surgeon and two assistant-surgeons be- 
longing to it. The supply of medicines for each 
regiment in the field is carried by a mule in two 
hospital panniers. The medical service of each di- 
vision is presided over by the senior medical officer 
of the division, who may be styled the divisional 
P.M. O. A supply of medicines and comforts accom- 
panies each division under control of its P. M. O., 
who distributes them to the different regiments on 
the requisition of their respective surgeons. These 
divisional stores are replenished: when required by 
order of the army P. M. O., from the general 
stores of the apothecary and purveyor-general, on the 
requisition of the divisional P. M.O. The P. M. O. 
is responsible that the general stores of the apothe- 
cary and purveyor-general, as well as the divisional 
and regimental stores, are constantly and adequately 
provided. The general stores are his immediate and 
particular charge; the others he must frequently 
and minutely inspect. During the late war, inter- 
mediate depots of medicines and comforts were formed 
at Scutari, from which the army stores were furnished 
on the requisition of the P. M. O. 
B4 
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The vehicles in use for carrying sick and wounded 
are : — 1st, mule-chairs and litters; 2nd, ambulance 
waggons; 3rd, Irish cars. 

The mule-chairs and litters, or “cacolets,” though 
the motion of the animal causes intense suffering to 
the wounded, are necessary for such ground as wag- 
gons cannot go over. 

The ambulance waggons, which hold four lying on 
shelves in two tiers, and four sitting, are heavy, un- 
wieldy, and require six horses: they should be made 
lighter, with better springs. 

The Irish cars are long cars with seats back to 
back and a well between; they carry six sitting and 
one lying in the well, seven in all. They are light 
and good, and require only four horses. 

The transport required by the medical service in 
the field is as follows: — 


Irish Car. Mules. 
For each regiment of Infantry . 1 4 
Ditto, to carry chairs and litters 12 


In addition, each division requires, 


Waggons. Horses, 
For reserve stores and comforts . 1 6 
Medicines . : “ “ : 1 6 
Also for stores— Spring carts . 2 * 
Also general medical reserve stores * 10 60 
Ditto spring carts. ' : 2 4 


Cavalry and artillery in proportion. 


* The amount of general reserve stores here given was for 


an army of 30,000. This item would of course vary with the 
strength of the force. 
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The P. M. Officer is responsible to the commander 
of the army for the thorough efficiency of his 
department in every respect; of this he must satisfy 
himself by personal and minute inspection. 


- Commissariat. 


The commissariat is charged with the whole of the 
feeding of the army — men and beasts —as well as 
with the supply of fuel when it cannot be procured 
on the spot by the men themselves. 

During the Russian war the rations issued to the 
troops consisted of 14 1b. of meat, 1 Ib. of bread, besides 
portions of tea, sugar, rum, and rice per man daily. 

A Crimean ox supplies about 200 rations at 131b. ; 
a sheep about 30 rations. At this estimate, to feed 
an army of 30,000 men for one day, 150 oxen or 
1000 sheep would be required. During the summer 
of 1855 the English army in the Crimea numbered 
30,000 men, and it was supplied with fresh meat 
four times a week. Thus the weekly supply of 
animals for the feeding of the army amounted to 
about 600 oxen or to 4000 sheep. 

The amount of land transport required by the 
commissariat to be constantly employed in the carriage 
of provisions and forage for feeding the army, 30,000 
strong, when stationary before Sebastopol, was as 
follows: — 60 bread waggons of 4 horses each to 
carry 20001tb.; 178 carts, of two horses, 600 tb.; total 
vehicles being 238, and 596 horses. 
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Supposing the same army to take the field and 
make an advance into the interior of the country, the 
estimate of land transport required was — 60 bread 
waggons, of 4 horses; 509 carts, of 2 horses, and 
9193 pack animals; making a total of 569 vehicles, 
and 10,451 horses or mules. 

When fresh meat is not to be had, salt pork or 
beef is issued; this would increase the carriage on 
a march, as the fresh meat carries itself, but the 
pork barrels require transport. Under these circum- 
stances, as a general rule, the troops would have to 
make it out on bread or biscuit. 

At the head of this department is the commissary- 
general. To each division is attached an assistant 
commissary-general, with one or more subordinates. 
A commissariat depdt is formed with each division 
where the cattle are penned — provisions and forage 
stored — a guard is furnished by the division. 

In the Crimea the commissariat was charged with 
the custody of the following stores, viz. great coats, 
blankets, tents, boots, and a supply of entrenching 
tools for regiments, which were distributed on the 
order of the quartermaster-general. 

Tt had agents at the different ports of the Black 
Sea and in the Bosphorus for the purchase of cattle, 
forage, &c. ; and a certain number of transports were 


placed at the sole disposal of the commissary-general 
for their conveyance. 
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Ordnance Department. 


From the ordnance stores in Great. Britain are 
supplied all the arms, ammunition, great coats, 
blankets, tents, boots, &c.; in short, all the matériel 
of the army, including guns, pontoon trains, entrench- 
ing tools, &c. In the field, however, the arms and 
ammunition alone remain in charge of the ordnance 
store-keeper, who issues them on the orders of the 
adjutant-general. The pontoon trains and mass of 
the entrenching tools are given over to the engineer 
department; the guns, their carriages, shot, shell, 
and charges, &c., to the artillery. 

Details of the land and sea transport and staff 


services will be found in another place. 


The Soldiers not to be overworked. 


But supposing the physical wants of the army to 
be amply supplied, there is another care which affects 
its preservation, as important as any, — with which 
a commander should constantly occupy himself, and 
in which he will oblige his officers, high and low, 
to co-operate with him, — viz. to avoid overworking 
his men. 

It may be necessary for a short period to overtask 
the physical strength of the men for very important 
objects whose attainment appears immediate, but this 
must not be continued, or the army will be destroyed ; 
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and although the certain attainment of the object 
may compensate such a sacrifice, yet, where any 
doubt exists, the greater probability is that a general 
who so acts will lose both his object and his army.* 

All useless fatigue must be spared the soldiers. 
They should never be kept under arms longer than 
is really necessary. At the end of a long day’s 
march, the sooner the men are dismissed and engaged 
in lighting their fires and cooking their meals the 
better. Ifan enemy is in the neighbourhood, delay 
until the advanced picquets and sentries are posted is 
unavoidable; but not a moment’s extra delay should 
be occasioned by uncertainty as to the position to be 
taken up. The general should decide on this before 
the arrival of the army; and the staff officers should 
have clear instructions to guide its different divisions 
by the shortest line to the ground they are re- 
spectively to occupy. Useless marching and counter- 
marching must be avoided. Ifthe soldiers are in the 
habit of seeing orders given and afterwards reversed, 
which entail unnecessary fatigue on them, and betray 
indecision of mind in the giver of the orders, they 
lose confidence in their commander and are liable to 
become discontented. 

The importance of cleanliness need not be enlarged 
upon in its relation to the health of the troops. This, 


* See, in illustration of this, the note to Maxim 9, at the end 
of Chapter IL., on the siege of Sebastopol. 
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as well as all sanitary regulations, and the choice 
(wherever it may be possible) of a healthy site for a 
camp,—although peculiarly within the province of 
the medical department, — should receive no less at- 
tention from the general and his officers than each of 
the other points with which the preservation of the 


army is connected. 


MovEMENT OF AN ARMY. 


2. The army has to be forwarded to the place of 
battle. 

The operation of forwarding an army includes its 
«« Preservation ” as above; and, in addition, every- 
thing pertaining to transport, combinations of move- 
ment, equipment, &c. 

The supply of the necessary animals, vehicles, and 
drivers for an army is in itself a great operation. 
This service was until lately part of the duties of 
the commissariat — it is now performed by the land 
transport department, which is presided over by a 
colonel on the staff with the title of director-general. 

The estimated number of animals required to 
enable our army in the Crimea of 30,000 men 
to take the field with efficiency was upwards of 
20,000. 
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Detail. 


Each regiment of cavalry, estimated at 6 troops 
of 75 men, requires in the field — 


Pack Mules. 
For carriage of tents (1 mule to 3 tents). 15 
. Portable forge . : A 1 
5 Hospital pannier . : : 1 
es Veterinary surgeon panniers 1 


For carriage of camp kettles, entrenching 
tools, picket posts, breast- 
lines, buckets, &e. . é 15 


4s Waterbags . A “ 5 i 
a Pay-master and quarter- 

master a 

38 


Also for hospital marquee, 1 cart and 2 horses. 


Each infantry regiment of 8 companies requires— 


Pack Mules. 

For tents, 8 mules per company . 24 
» Waterbags . . 4 
»» Hospital panniers ‘ < : ; | 

» Armourer’s forge and tools . P ; ] 

» Entrenching tools : 1 

», Paymaster, store and staff serjeants 2 
33 


Also for hospital marquee, 1 cart and 2 horses. 


Engineer Transport. 


In the Crimea there were eight companies of 
Sappers. They required 
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For stationery, books, instruments, &c., | cart and 1 mule 


to each company - 8 draft mules, 8 light carts. 
Staff officers’ effects . 8 a 8 < 
Hospital supplies 1 to 
each company . - 8 pack mules. 
Tents, waterbags, &c., 3 
to each company. 24 iS 
48 mules. 16 carts. 


The engineer field equipment train belongs to the 
engineer department, and carries the engineer tools 
and stores. 

The pontoon train is also in charge of the en- 
gineers. 

Infantry Reserve Ammunition. 

This is divided into the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd reserves: 
the Ist reserve is carried by the artillery; the 2nd 
and 3rd reserves by the land transport. The service 
is thus calculated: 1000 rounds infantry ammunition 
weigh 100 Ib.; the average load of a mule is 200 fb.; 
each mule can, therefore, carry 2000 rounds. A six- 
horse waggon carries 16 cwt., or about 16,000 rounds. 

The 2nd reserve, consisting of 150 rounds per man, 
is carried partly by mules, partly in waggons. 

The 3rd reserve, at a convenient distance in rear 


of the 2nd, is conveyed in waggons. 


The Artillery Transport. 


The artillery transport is independent of the land 
transport corps, except as regards the hospitals and 
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ambulance. For the service of the field artillery in 
the Crimea a train was formed at Woolwich for the 
conveyance of the field artillery and infantry reserve 
ammunition as follows : — 


For field artillery reserve 257 horses, 39 waggons. 
Infantry . : <» SAG ae, 72 Fi 


Companies of foot artillery were attached to this 
train. The infantry reserve is only the Ist reserve, 
as above stated, which must be carried close in rear 
of the troops; but if the army had advanced, mules 
would have been required for the purpose of carrying 
the ammunition over broken ground to the men, 
perhaps engaged with the enemy, where waggons 


could not go. 


Land Transport.* 


The organisation of the Land Transport is di- 
visional; each division of the army has a division of 
the land transport attached to it. Its intended 
strength was 173 European and 400 native drivers, 
in all 573. The average number of men in a 
division of the English army is 5000. It will be 
seen hereafter that with a division of the French 
army of 10,000 men, the number of men employed 


in the field train or land transport duties are only 
300. 


* Now called the “Military Train,” organised in battalions. 
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Sea Transport. 


In the Crimea the army was entirely dependent 
on supplies brought by sea; at the head of this de- 
partment was an admiral superintendent, who had the 
control of all the transports in the eastern waters. 

At each principal port there was a naval officer as 
“captain of the port.” The duties of a captain of 
the port are to superintend all embarkations and 
disembarkations in concert with a quartermaster- 
general’s officer, who is the mouthpiece of the® 
commander of the army; to regulate the anchorage 
of the different vessels in the harbour ; to keep the 
commander-in-chief acquainted by a daily return of 
the number and capacity of vessels which may have 
arrived or departed during the preceding twenty-four 
hours. 

If an expedition by sea be determined on, the 
captain of the port must furnish information at a 
moment’s notice of the number, names, and capacity 
of the ships he proposes to allot for the conveyance of 
a given number of men, horses, guns, provisions, and 
medical stores, together with the order in which they 
will load (in a small harbour like Balaklava, this 
is very essential); and the quartermaster-general 
having made his distribution according to the in- 
formation supplied, the captain of the port, in con- 
junction with the officer of the quartermaster- 

Cc 
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general’s department who superintends the embarka- 

tion, must carry out that distribution to the letter. 
Tn such a service everything depends on the degree 

of cordiality and accord which exists between the 


naval and military authorities. 


Combinations of Movement. 
Combinations of movement may be said to 
embrace everything above mentioned, and in ad- 
dition, every possible military detail which has not 
been mentioned, except such as relate to actual 
collision with the enemy. 


The March. 


Large armies can seldom march by the same route 
(although instances have occurred, particularly dur- 
ing the Russian campaign of 1812, when two vast 
armies, Russian and French, were marching on the 
same road, the one retreating the other pursuing). 

The different corps must in general march by 
different routes. If retreating, their march may be 
convergent or divergent, according to circumstances ; 
but in advancing towards an enemy, the march of 
the several divisions or corps of an army must 
always be convergent, and their concentration 
effected at a safe distance from the enemy. Ac- 
curacy in this respect is vitally important; the fate 
of a battle, of a campaign, even of a dynasty, has 
often depended on the successful and accurate con- 
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centration of scattered bodies of an army; and it 
should be impressed on all officers in command of 
detached bodies, that whatever may be the difficulty 
of obeying orders for a rendezvous, nothing but the 
well-ascertained impossibility of executing them will 
be received as an excuse for non-fulfilment. 

The conception of, and orders for, such combina- 
tions emanate from the general, and call for the 
highest qualities of a commander; but for their 
accurate fulfilment he must very much depend on 
his subordinates, and most particularly on the general 
staff of the army. 

The whole of a general’s combinations may be 
frustrated and his army exposed to defeat by the 
want of clear comprehension by a staff officer of the 
orders of which he is to be the medium of conveyance 
to the different columns; or the same danger will 
arise from a loose system of marching, resulting from 
want of proper discipline and organisation. Suppose, 
for instance, that a regiment meeting with an ob- 
stacle in its march along a road, improperly breaks 
into file to avoid it. Now “it is proved that the 
defiling of one battalion on the march, even if done 
with as much promptitude as is practicable on such 
occasions, will cause a delay of ten minutes; one 
such obstacle therefore, if not passed without de- 
filing, would delay a brigade half an hour.” * 


* See “ Standing Orders of the Light Division,” p. 14. 
c 2 
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If, then, improper looseness of marching in passing 
one obstacle cause so much loss of time, and, as a 
consequence, extra fatigue, to the men of one bri- 
gade, the delay occasioned by many obstacles to a 
body of troops composed of many brigades might 
‘seriously imperil the safety of an army. Slowness of 
marching, when estimated for in the calculations of 
the general, is a great drawback to the effective force 
of an army; but slowness of marching, when not 
estimated for, may be fatal. Such columns as keep 
their time at the point of concentration may be 
beaten by an enterprising enemy before the laggards 
come up, who in their turn on arriving are beaten in 
detail. 

In this view any distance.an army may have to 
traverse should be calculated, not in miles, but in 
the number of marches ; and in order to estimate 
that number correctly, the general must have accu- 
rate information of the state of each road by which 
his army is to advance. For this information he 
must depend on the officers of his staff; or, should 
the enemy’s patrols be pushed too far and be too 
vigilant to admit of those officers making personal 
reconnaissances within the sphere of the enemy’s 
action, then on the best information possible to be 
obtained from country people or spies; using great 
caution in winnowing the true from, the false in their 
reports. 
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The Training to March. 


The rate at which an army is in the habit of 
marching without overfatigue, depends on the bodily 
health and strength of the men composing it, and not 
only on those qualities, but also most particularly on 
the degree in which their powers of marching have 
been exercised and increased by constant practice 
or “training.” Napoleon said that if two armies 
were equal in all things except numbers and rates 
of marching, their relative values would be found, 
not by comparing their numbers, but by comparing 
the products of their numbers and rates. Thus it 
was his opinion that an army of 10,000 men which 
could average twenty miles a day, would produce as 
great an effect on the success of a campaign as one 
of 20,000 which marched only ten miles a day. 

This being undoubtedly true, ought we not to give 
more attention to the subject, and to endeavour by 
all means to develope the powers of the soldier in 
this respect? Our recruits join just at that age 
which is most favourable for training the body to the 
endurance of fatigue without the risk of injury. 
Why, with the example of the Duke of Wellington’s 
splendid light division before our eyes, should we be 
satisfied with anything which falls short of that 
standard? That division was organised and trained 
originally under Sir John Moore. 
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As a result of their system, look at the march to 
Talavera. Napier relates how they crossed the field 
of battle in compact order and immediately took 
charge of the outposts, after having marched sixty-two 
miles in twenty-six hours (leaving only seventeen 
stragglers behind) in the hot season: — each man car- 
rying upwards of fifty pounds’ weight; which weight’ 
may be best appreciated by considering it as that of 
a good-sized portmanteau, well packed. 

Those were indeed “ soldiers,” they were trained 
to some purpose. Why should not we emulate them ? 
They were men of the same stuff as our soldiers of 
to-day. We have not degenerated in courage or 
pluck, certainly, and not in thews and sinews; and 
morally there need be no hesitation in asserting our 
superiority. All our soldiers who are in health 
should be in constant “ training” in the sporting 


sense of the word, though not of course over severe. 


Weight carried by Soldier. 


The equipment of the soldier is closely connected 
with his powers of marching with reference to the 
weight he carries. That weight must be reduced to 
a minimum, regard being had to perfect efficiency. 
The greater the reduction of all unnecessary weight 
in arms, accoutrements, and general equipment, the 
greater the margin left for the carriage of his pro- 
visions by the soldier. The French soldier in heavy 
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marching order, with his piece of abri tent and his 
provisions, carries about sixty-eight pounds; but he 
is a marching animal, which the English soldier, from 
want of training, is not. On the Kertch expedition, 
in the eleven miles’ march from the landing place to 
Yenikale, our men fell out by sections — the French 
did the same; ours, however, from fatigue,— the 
French to pillage; and the same little men with 
their big loads were soon to be seen going to the 
front at a run, with the voluntary addition to their 
burdens of poultry, baskets, and even in some in- 
stances looking-glasses or pictures. 

The French soldier frequently carries eight days’ 
rations— ours seldom more than three: with a 
large army what an important difference in the 
amount of transport required by the two! and how 
many operations become possible in the one case 
which are not so in the other! But in laying down 
rules for armies of different nations the characteristics 
and habits of the men composing them must not be 
lost sight of. The sort of food the French can work 
upon for eight days would not probably suit the 
English. 

The French soldier is kept in constant training, 
but he is overweighted, and the machine soon wears 
out: his officers say that at thirty-two he is completely 
* sé,” but there is plenty more of the raw material. 
With us, on the contrary, the raw material is not 
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plentiful; and when worked up into the trained 
soldier, it is the most expensive as well as the most 
valuable article of the description in the world. Our 
policy, then, is to husband what we have got, and not 
to overtask the strength of our men; but there is a 
medium; and with a weight of fifty-six pounds, if 
properly trained to march, they ought certainly to 
accomplish as much as the French with sixty-eight 
pounds without suffering from the habit. 


The equipment of an army includes its being pro- 
vided with pontoon trains to bridge rivers, and en- 
trenching tools to clear roads or to throw up works for 
the purpose of strengthening a position or post, and its 
possession of a siege train to reduce fortified towns. 


Secrecy. 


Secrecy is a main condition of success in the 
execution of a military plan. The greatest captains 
have made a practice of keeping their designs strictly 
to themselves until the very moment of execution. 
Marlborough was conspicuous for his reserve in this 
respect ; and as examples of secrecy, as well as of his 
wonderful genius in the employment of moral as dis- 
tinguished from physical agents, his great march to 
the Danube in 1704, previous to Blenheim, and the 
manceuvres by which he deceived Villars and forced 


the formidable lines constructed by that marshal to 
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cover the French frontier in 1711 5 are recommended 
to the careful attention of the student. Both of 
the pabove operations are models of strategy, mani- 
festing i in the highest degree all the qualities of a 
great captain. 

At the present time, when every camp swarms 
with “ Special Correspondents,” whose particular 
business it is to worm out the plans of the ge- 
neral to furnish pabulum for the insatiable maw 
of curiosity at home, secrecy is more than ever 
necessary. 

Treatment of Inhabitants. 


Another object of attention closely connected 
with the well-being of an army in marching through 
a neutral or hostile or even friendly country, is the 
treatment of the inhabitants, who will either be 
friendly or hostile according to the behaviour of 
the army. If the men are allowed to rob and to 
pillage, the inhabitants will remove with all they 
can carry away beyond reach, and after the pro- 
ceeds of a few days’ robbery shall be expended, 
difficulty will be found in getting supplies. It is the 
duty of every officer by all the means in his power 
to prevent anything approaching to ill-treatment 
of the country people. It is the habit of an English 
army to pay for what it consumes even in an enemy’s 
country ; and it is true policy. The contrary prac- 
tice prevails among the French. On the expedition 
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to Kertch the inhabitants soon learned to distinguish 
between the two, and the French were obliged to 
come to the markets established at the English 
camp to purchase supplies, for the inhabitants would 
not go near them. 

The words “in fighting order” signify, moreover, 
the care and preservation of arms, accoutrements, 
and ammunition, and the necessary measures to 
insure a sufficient supply of the latter being always 
at hand to replenish the men’s pouches when re- 
quired. ‘ 

Everything above stated, besides many other con- 
siderations, must enter into the problem a general 
has to solve, as given above; and it is not enough 
that his orders should be well conceived and fitted 
to attain their object. He must be provided with 
an executive on whom he can thoroughly rely to 
carry out those orders in the most complete and 
expeditious manner. 


THe STarr. 


The chief of the staff is the head of that exe- 
cutive; and under him, the Adjutant- and Quarter- 


master-General are the heads of its two branches 
or departments. 


Chief of the Staff. 
The chief of the staff superintends and directs 
all the branches of the service, and is responsible 
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for the thorough efficiency of the whole mechanism 
of the army. 


Adjutant-General. 


The duties of the Adjutant-General relate to ge- 
neral discipline. He regulates the daily duties of 
the force, and at a siege details the working 
parties on the requisition of the Commanding En- 
gineer. He orders the distribution of arms and 
ammunition, whose custody, however, in store is 


entrusted to the Ordance department. 


Quartermaster- General. 


The Quartermaster-General has very varied and 
arduous duties. All the details of the movement 
of troops by land or sea, as well as all connected 
with camp or quarters, come under his superin- 
tendence. 

His officers are charged with the duty of tho-- 
roughly exploring the country in which the army 
is operating; of placing and maintaining in good 
repair all the roads by which it may advance or 
retire; of reporting on the best spots for crossing 
rivers and for the construction of ¢étes-de-pont ; 
as well as on the existence of fords, which they 
must mark out, if to be used; of making themselves 
acquainted with the climate of the country and its 
effects on the state of the roads, water in the rivers, 
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&e. They should know wherever in the neighbour- 
hood of their line of march it may be possible to 
lay hands on horses, carts, boats, provisions, forage, 
&c., and to what extent. They precede the army 
in all its marches, take up billets in towns, or mark 
out the ground for encampment; and as such 
camping-ground must be likewise the most fa- 
vourable position for battle when an enemy is in 
the neighbourhood, it is seen how much depends 
on the military knowledge, quickness of eye, and 
activity of these officers. In short, the general 
makes use of them as eyes and ears, and he must 
be able entirely to depend on the accuracy and 
completeness of the information it is their business 
to supply. 

For performing efficiently the duties of a staff- 
officer, common sense and good judgment, com- 
bined with great mental and bodily activity, are 
the principal requisites. 

But the greatest natural genius for war in the 
world, if placed suddenly at the head of the quarter- 
master-general’s staff of an army, would be utterly 
at a loss and nearly as helpless as an infant, 
unless’ previous study of the science of war and 
practical acquaintance with its working details had 
taught him on what points to bring his genius to 


bear. 


The above naturally suggests an inquiry into 
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the sort of education which it is desirable for of- 
ficers in general, and for the staff in particular, to 
have, before entering on their active duties, so as 
to enable them to perform those duties in the manner 
most beneficial to the country. 


EDUCATION OF OFFICERS. 


Every great military power has organised the 
education of its officers into an institution of the 
state. Even America, which has no standing army 
worth mention, has the wisdom to provide a scien- 
tific professional education for all her officers, and 
by her establishment at West Point to give such 
an education to numbers of her citizens, as (though 
not ostensibly in the army) would cause them to 
be found excellent trained officers in case of need. 
In England alone the professional education of 
officers previous to joining the army is purely 
voluntary. 

Now it will be conceded on all hands that the 
young soldier must receive a sound professional and 
practical training, either before or after he enters the 
ranks of the army. 

Is it likely that he will receive such a training 
after joining his regiment ? It is to be feared not, 
though the very much to be commended system of 
large camps will oblige him to learn more of the 
mechanical part than heretofore. As a general rule 
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the officers of the British army are ignorant of the 
higher details of their profession. They have 
never been taught or encouraged to think on such 
subjects. 

Physically the most active and fearless race in the 
world, they find a vent for their exuberant animal 
energy in field sports, in the prosecution of which 
they voluntarily undergo an amount of fatigue that 
would knock up an Irish “ navvy.” Confinement 
and study are irksome to them. The youngster, on 
joining, finds himself thrown into a set of extremely 
agreeable good fellows, much older than himself, the 
force of whose example on all minds but those of a 
very strong stamp is almost irresistible; and he 
enters with all his heart on a life which appears, at 
first sight, so “ particularly jolly.” To combat this 
evil, examinations for promotion were instituted ; but 
these are an admitted failure. There has also been 
some talk of appointing officers as instructors at dif- 
ferent stations; but this would be ineffectual, except 
as an aid to previous training and an inducement to 
further study, for the attendance would of course 
be voluntary ; in regiments as now constituted you 
have to deal with men whose habits are formed, and 
the “vis inertie” of an habitually idle life is hard 
to overcome. 

What we want is that our young officers should 


have military ideas and military training. It is 
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of little importance to the State that the man who 
leads his regiment bravely should be a good classical 
scholar or general historian; but it is of importance 
that he should be versed in military history, that he 
should be able to direct his men in strengthening a 
post by field-works, that he should have a good eye 
for ground, and that he should be able to speak 
other languages than his own; because such attain- 
ments add immensely to his value as an officer. 

It is vain to expect that, as a general rule, young 
men entering the army at the age of seventeen or 
eighteen shall be bond fide educated up to the point 
required by many advocates of general education. 
A fondness for reading and thirst after knowledge 
are generally, by a blessed Providence, found to ac- 
company a sickly constitution and weak body in the 
young ; but the nature of the healthy and vigorous 
is to dislike those pursuits which keep them shut up 
in schoolrooms from the sunshine and activity it is 
their instinct to adore. Thus it is found that the 
bodily peculiarities which conduce most to mental 
culture are those which unfit their possessor for a 
life of activity and endurance, while the bodily 
qualities which are invaluable in a soldier are anta- 
gonistic to abstruse study.* 

* Not necessarily so, however; and this is a popular error 


which should be opposed. It is the habit with a certain class 
to consider that no man is good for much who has not mathe- 
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There are doubtless many exceptions ; but this is 
the general rule, and it is vain to expect to alter it. 

Let, then, the State leave the general education of 
the officer on the same voluntary footing whereon it 
stood until the last few years; but let it insure his 
having some military training by taking that training 
into its own hands. This might be effected by obliging 
all officers before appointment to pass six or eight 
months at a central military school, where they should 
receive practical instruction in field fortification, sur- 
veying, out-post duty, reconnoitring, &c., all based, 
however, on a good elementary teaching of the theory 
of the art of war, commonly called “ Strategy and 
Tactics.” 

It should be required that the éddve, at the time of 
his coming under the charge of the State, should bring 
with him such an amount and such description of 
knowledge as will enable him to profit to the utmost 
by the practical training to which so short a time 
must necessarily be allotted: let the raw material be 
left to private enterprise to work up to any point of 
fitness the State may prescribe before taking it in 
hand to model it into the more perfect form it is des- 
tined to assume. It will be found that the prepara- 


tory education will embrace a fair amount of general 
knowledge. 


matical talent; but another large class goes as far in the other 
extreme, and is inclined to look on an officer with suspicion 
because he is a mathematician, and for that reason alone. 
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_ As regards the staff of the army there are nume- 
rous advocates for a highly scientific education as a 
necessary qualification. This may be carried too far. 
Let it be scientific to a certain extent as regards pro- 
fessional subjects; but let not higher mathematical 
attainments (for example) be required than are ca- 
pable of practical application to military duties. 

Many men who are first-rate officers have not that 
peculiar structure of the brain which favours mathe- 
matical excellence. A certain organisation of the 
nervous system is quite as essential to the formation 
of a good officer as that of the brain. Without the 
first, the possessor of the greatest intellect would 
doubtless become, if he chose, an admirable General 
in his closet ; he might be an excellent war minister ; 
he would never make a General in the field, or be 
worth his pay as a soldier of any rank. 

If it be desirable, as doubtless it is, that we should 
have officers capable from their scientific attainments 
of conducting delicate geodetical observations, let us 
follow the example of the I’rench, and have a separate 
topographical branch of the Staff, composed of scien- 
tific men. 

There are brilliant exceptions ; but it will be found, 
-as a general rule, that the minds of such officers 
partake more of the abstract than the practical, and 
that they would be more usefully employed in con- 
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ducting those observations than in ranging a divi- 
sion in order of battle. Their gifts are different. 

But although common sense, coolness, a quick 
eye, good nerve and judgment, a good seat on a 
horse, and activity of mind and body are qualities 
indispensable to the formation of a good Staff officer 
(and they are not far to seek among English gentle- 
men), their possession would be of little value at 
a pinch in a military point of view, without habits 
of reflection on military subjects, and practical 
acquaintance with the working details of the pro- 
fession. 

The object of all military education, then, will be 
best secured by the judicious combination of theory 
and practice. 


French System. 


In the French army all the departments which 
have been above mentioned are centralised into two, 


viz. — 

Adjutant-General, ike comprised in the Etat 
Quartermaster-General, Major, which is a distinct 
Military Secretary, J corps. 

Medical, 

Commissariat, f coma in the Intendance. 
Land Transport, 


No officer is eligible for the corps d’Etat Major who 
has not passed through the Staff school, after which 
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he serves for two years with both infantry and 
eavalry.* He is then of the Etat Major perma- 
nently, which knows no distinction of departments. 
Itshould be remarked, however, that there is a special 
topographical department attached to the headquar- 
ters of an army for the purpose of making maps. 
The General-in-chief of an army has his general Staff, 
consisting of a Chef d’Etat Major, who controls all 
the departments of the army ; and a certain number 
of subordinates holding specific rank in the corps 
@Etat Major. In like manner a General of division 
has his divisional Staff, composed of a Chef d’Etat 
Major and subordinates. The Generals of artillery 
and engineers are similarly provided. 

It is evident that business must be simplified by 
this unity of the Staff. In the English army, if a 
soldier has to be equipped, his arms and ammuni- 
tion are obtained from the Ordnance, but not until 
an order for their issue has been procured from 
the Adjutant-General; his great coat, blanket, and 
boots must be applied for to the Commissariat, 
but the order in this case for the issue must come 
from the Quartermaster-General. 

The head of the Intendance is responsible for the 
due provisioning of the army, for the efficient supply 


* The artillery and engineers have special schools; and the 
staff officers of those services are artillery and engineer officers 
who do not belong to the corps d’Etat Major. 
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of surgeons, medicines, and comforts for the sick, as 
well as for the whole of the transport. 

Each division of 10,000 men has its own branch 
of the Intendance, which accompanies it everywhere. 
This branch is composed of znfirmiers or hospital at- 
tendants, bakers, butchers, and field train or trans- 
port. These non-combatants number 450 men, of 
whom 300 belong to the field train, the other three 
classes making up the total. The number 300, en- 
gaged in the field-train service must appear small, 
seeing they have to carry provisions, medical stores, 
ambulance, &c., for 10,000 men; but the French 
soldier carries his own tent, and rarely less than six 
days’ provisions, which lightens the transport ma- 
terially.* 

There is no regimental hospital system properly 
so called: the medical officers are all under the In- 
tendance, and are what we should call Staff surgeons. 
A surgeon and assistant-surgeon are attached to 
each regiment in the field; but they treat none but 
the slightest cases, or such as absolutely demand 
immediate remedies. The sick and wounded are 
sent to the divisional hospitals, which are under the 
immediate charge of the Comptable, whose peculiar 
business it is to maintain an ample supply of every- 
thing that can be required. 


* These are the numbers kept up in time of peace; when in 
the field some addition is made to the number of non-combatants 
attached to each division, 
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The amalgamations of so many branches in the 
French army, under one head, secures greater unity 
as well as promptitude of action than can obtain 
with us, with our multiplication of independent de- 
partments, the heads of which are sometimes jea- 
lous of their dignity and more intent on exacting 
a rigid etiquette in the manner of addressing them, 
than eager to forward the public service. 

This digression over, we will now suppose that the 
difficulties of the march have been successfully 
surmounted, and that the different columns have 
effected their concentration in the neighbourhood of 
the enemy, who is now to be approached, and beaten 


if possible. 


Outpost Duty. 


The safety of an army in an enemy’s country 
materially depends on the manner in which the out- 
post duty is performed. . The outposts, piquets, and 
advanced sentries are the watch-dogs of the army, 
whose peculiar business is, to detect and give 
timely warning of the approach of an enemy; as 
well as every circumstance which may appear to 
threaten its safety. An officer in command of an 
outpost should invariably act as if the safety of the 
whole army depended on his individual vigilance, 
and he should impress the same feeling of responsi- 
bility on the mind of every one of his sentries. 
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The advanced guard of a column of march serves 
the same purpose for that column as the outposts 
serve for an army in position. 


Choice of a Position. 


The next consideration is the choice of the position 
in which the army is to fight; it does not fall 
within the limits of this chapter to enter minutely 
into the circumstances which must determine such a 
choice. A few general remarks must here suffice. 
If a General advances to attack an enemy, the nature 
of the position he takes up must be regulated by 
that in which he finds his enemy posted, and it is 
probable he will have to attack at a disadvantage as 
relates to ground ; should he consider the enemy too 
strongly posted to be successfully assailed, he must 
mancuvre to turn his flanks or to wile his opponent 
from his vantage ground, and he must look out for 
an opportunity to attack him while making a change 
in his dispositions; but he must be careful, in his 
eagerness to bring on a battle, that he does not ex- 
pose his line of retreat, which is also his line of sup- 
ply; in other words, he must always take care that 
the position of his army covers his line of operations. 

In general terms a position may be said to cover 


such line* when the troops which occupy it can reach 


* The same definition applies to any place or point. 
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any given point on that line in a shorter time 
than the hostile army requires to reach the same 
point. In this respect an invading army always 
operates at a disadvantage. For the defending force 
being in its own country can generally retire in 
several different directions, or it has several lines of 
retreat ; while the invader usually has but the line 
by which he has advanced; he dares not operate much 
to one side or the other of that line, for in so doing 
he would expose it to the enemy, who might thus in- 
terpose between the invading army and its point of 
safety, or, in other words, might thus intercept its 
communications; to regain which the invader must 
either fight a battle in a position where defeat would 
be ruin, or he must make a long détour by forced 
marches, having thus lost his time and discouraged 
his soldiers. 
The Attack. 


The General having placed his force in a proper 

position, has now to attack. 
Drill. 

The basis of all excellence in bringing an army into 
action is drill. Noman can be a General without 
being perfectly master of the art of handling his 
troops of all arms. 

All movements within reach of an enemy must be 
made in that particular manner which will enable the 
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line of battle to be formed with the least possible 
delay. Much may depend on the formation in which 
the General decides on attacking any particular 
point, and it is obvious that his troops must be ca- 
pable, from being thoroughly drilled and exercised, 
of carrying out his dispositions quickly and accu- 
rately. “Unquestionably, of two armies equal in all 
other respects and equally handled by their com- 
manders, that one must win which can manceuvre 
with the greatest rapidity and precision.) For instance, 
at a critical point and moment the loss of a battle 
might be caused by brigades advancing to attack in 
line, crowding in and overlapping one another, thus 
causing: serious confusion and diminution of front ; 
while, on the other hand, the involuntary divergence 
of the same brigades would leave gaps in the line 
which a skilful enemy would not be slow to avail 
himself of. 

It is not supposed that in the smoke and turmoil 
of a battle movements can be executed with quite the | 
same regularity as at a review, but a closer approxi- 
mation will be made to that desirable object, the 
better the officers and men are drilled. Yet in giving 
all due importance to the art of moving troops, 
it must be remembered that, although no one can be 
a General without possessing that art in a high 
degree, it is only one of the many tools with which 


he must work, and that a man mav be a perfect drill 
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in the literal meaning of the term, without having an 
idea beyond the mechanical part of it. 

Frederick the Great paid more attention to mere 
parade drill than any modern General, and he un- 
doubtedly owed many of his great victories, as well 
as on several occasions his escape from serious disaster, 
to the superiority of his troops in this particular 
over those it was his fortune to encounter. Had the 
armies opposed to him been equally well drilled with 
his own, though he must always have deserved the 
name of a great General, he would hardly have left 


the reputation of a successful one. 


Shill in using Weapons. 


The skill possessed by the soldiers of all arms in 
the use of their particular weapons is evidently 
another vital ingredient of success. ‘This also depends 
on exercise. The modern improvement in small 
arms renders it probable that the fire of the infantry 
will in future form the most important element in the 
decision of a battle. Until lately the small-arm 
practice of our army has been a farce. The improve- 
ment which has taken place is due to the late com- 
mander-in-chief, Lord Hardinge. His school of 
musketry is admirable, and there is little doubt that 
its good effects would have been very apparent had the 
war lasted another year. It has been said that our 
Minié rifles did great execution at Inkerman; but 
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if we compare the number of rounds expended by us 
in that battle with the number of men hurt on the 
side of the enemy, we may then judge what results 
would be achieved if we gave our soldiers such a 
training as should ensure the third only of their shots 
taking effect. 

The just combination of the three arms, infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, is a problem of high tactics 
which will be considered hereafter; on the solution of 
which the fate of a battle must hinge. 

It may be remarked, however, that the force of 
cavalry is in general imperfectly understood. 


Cavalry. 


The moral force of infantry against cavalry is in- 
finitely greater than the physical. The charges exe- 
cuted by cavalry at reviews up to the faces of squares 
to receive a volley which is the signal of “ threes 
about,” is an injurious practice. The horses soon 
learn they are not intended to go in. 

Instead of this, it would be far better that the ca- 
valry were exercised in charging a square of dummies 
and in riding over them. 

But no formation of infantry can resist the shock 
of horses ridden, as English dragoons do ride, in 
earnest. Who that has read of the light cavalry 
brigade at Balaklava, but believes implicitly that 
that splendid chivalry would have swept away 
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any infantry formation as foam before the hurricane. 
Many saddles would have been emptied doubtless, 
as many were ; but the survivors would have got in, 
— as the survivors did, — and there would then have 
been short work of the infantry. 


Moral Considerations. 


The foregoing presents a short and imperfect con- 
sideration of the material agents which a General 
employs in war. The moral agents have not 
been touched upon; they exist in the mind of the 
great commander. The most urgent are, knowledge 
of human nature and skill in influencing men 
through their fears, passions, interests, or habits. 
They cannot be better described than in the follow- 
ing words of Napoleon, which will also form a fitting 
termination to this chapter : — 

«° Achilles was the son of a goddess and a mortal. 
It is the emblem of the Genius of War. The divine 
part of the art is all that which is derived from moral 
considerations of the character, talent, and interest of 
your adversary; of the opinion and spirit of the 
soldier, who is strong and victorious, or feeble 
and vanquished, according as he believes himself 
to be either: the earthly part consists in the arms, 
intrenchments, positions, orders of battle, everything 
in short which relates to the combination of material 


engines.” 
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DEFINITIONS. 


The “ Theatre of War” is the whole area of 
country in any part of which the hostile armies can 
come into collision with one another. 

The “ Base of Operations” of an army is the 
point, line, or district from which it starts, and 
from which all its reinforcements and supplies pro- 
ceed when it is committed in a campaign. It may 
be a single town; it may be a frontier line of any 
length; or a line of sea-coast, if the army pos- 
sess the command of the sea; or it may be a 
district of country having breadth as well as length. 
Whatever be its nature, it must be such that the 
army retreating upon it in case of disaster shall, on 
reaching it, find succour and safety. 

The tactical and strategical base of an army is the 
same. Defeated in a battle, it must retire in some 
direction; and it is plain that the only safe retreat 
is that which leads direct to its base. For if the 
victorious army should interpose between the de- 
feated army and its base, the reinforcements and 
supplies of the latter would be cut off, and the pro- 
bability would be the entire disorganisation and 
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dispersion of the defeated army, —a probability 
to be guarded against with the most anxious care. 

It is certainly quite possible that an army which 
has been cut off from its base may fight a victorious 
battle, its face towards its natural point of retreat, 
with an enemy who, although he has interposed 
between the army and its base, may still have his 
own line of retreat secured. But in such a case 
the army fights a battle for existence whose loss 
would be total ruin, while the enemy fights in com- 
parative safety. 

The “ Line of Operation” of an army is the line 
by which it advances from its base into the theatre 
of war. It must not be supposed to signify one 
road only; it embraces every road by which the 
fractions of the army march. A large force may 
thus include a considerable breadth of country in 
the march of its columns. When all the marching 
fractions are in communication with each other, the 
army’s line of march is called a “ single line of ope- 
ration.” But if the fractions of an army marching 
towards the same point are unable to communicate 
with each other, either by reason of distance or of 
any natural obstacle, the army then has as many 
lines of operation as there are separated fractions. 

The “ Communications” of an army, as the name 
implies, are the lines by which it communicates with 
its base from any point to which it has advanced 
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in the theatre of war, — along which its reinforce- 
ments and supplies must pass to reach the army, 
and by which it must retreat in case of disaster; 
and the definition applies equally, whether the army 
occupies an extended strategical front or is united 
on a field of battle. 

Tn general the communications are along the line by 
which it has advanced, or along its line of operations, 
but not always. This will be made clear hereafter. 

** Interior Lines of Operation” are the lines by 
which a force, of whatever size, marches to unite 
at any given point, provided those lines are shorter 
than any by which an enemy can unite an equal 
force at the same point. 

From this it follows that lines are exterior or 
interior solely with reference to those of an enemy. 
Without the presence of an enemy on the theatre 
of war, no lines, however circuitous, would be 
exterior; none, however direct, interior. 

The terms of the definition are subject to modifi- 
cation from the relative circumstances of the armies. 
For instance, if a General in command of an inferior 
force to that of an enemy has been able to unite 
his whole force at a given point, while his enemy has 
there been able to unite only a fraction of his force, 
that General has moved on interior lines, notwith- 
standing that his united force may be numerically 
weaker than the fraction of the enemy. 
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The accompanying diagram illustrating the sim- 
plest case that can arise, may serve to fix the meaning. 


A is an army occupying the position a, in the centre 
of a circle, of which 51, 6%, 63, is part of the cir- 
cumference. B is an army whose fractions are at 
b', 6°, 68. Suppose the radius of the circle, and 
the distances 6! 567, b? 63, to be all equal. Now, if 
A marches against B’s centre fraction b*, no advan- 
tage is gained, as the two extreme fractions of B 
can arrive at 5? as soon as A; and both armies are 
united at 6? at the same time. But if a marches 
from a on either 5! or 6%, A will arrive at either 
of these points united in a time in which B is able 
to unite only two of its fractions at the same point. 
A has then moved on “ interior lines.” 

It is not the mere distance in miles which an 
army must march which decides the question of 
exterior or interior lines; it is the number of days’ 
marches represented by that distance, which must 
be calculated on the data explained in the intro- 
ductory chapter. 

This definition applies equally to the movements 
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of armies on a field of battle. The first are called 
“interior strategical lines,” the last “ interior 
tactical lines.” 

An army is said “ to cover a certain line or dis- 
trict,” when it is able to reach every point in either 
in a shorter time than an enemy requires to reach 
the same point. In this case the army covers or 
protects the line or district directly. Two armies, 
a and B, are at a and b respectively ; e, the middle 
point between them. a evidently covers directly 
every point in the line ¢ d, and in rear of it, from 
the attacks of B; likewise protects directly every 
point in rear of the line ef, because the distance of 


such point from a will be less than from 8. For 
distance substitute the number of marches repre- 
sented by that distance, calculated on proper data, 
and the illustration applies to any configuration of 
country. But a will also protect indirectly any 
points, x, x’, whose distance from 0, is greater than 
that of a from 6 provided B’s line of retreat neces- 
sarily passes through 6,— because in this case if B 
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moved to x, a being nearer to 6 than z to J, a could 
cut off B from his line of retreat. 

Example.—The Austrians and Piedmontese, in 
1796, showed themselves ignorant of the manner of 
indirectly protecting their territories. After the 
battle of Millesimo, where Napoleon defeated their 
united armies, the Piedmontese retreated in one di- 
rection to Mondovi to cover Turin; the Austrians 
in another to Acqui to cover Milan. They would 
have effected both these objects if both armies had 
been united at either of the above two places. 


Milan 


Turin 


B 


fo 


Had they been united at Mondovi, they would have 

covered Turin directly, and Milani. indirectty« .Na- 

poleon could not Lape reached Turin without first 
B 
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defeating their united army, and he dared not 
have marched on Milan leaving a superior army 
close to his line of communication, viz. the route 
to Savona. If the armies had been united at Acqui, 
the reverse reasoning holds good. As it was, he 
beat them in detail with an army very inferior to 


their united force. 


THE THREE PRINCIPLES. a 


CHAPTER I. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF WAR. 


THE whole science of war may be briefly defined 
as the art of placing in the right position, at the 
right time, a mass of troops greater than your enemy 
can there oppose to you. 

The leading principle in war, then, is—- to use 
words slightly different — 

Principle No. 1. To place masses of your army 
an contact with fractions of your enemy. 

There are two secondary principles. 

Principle No. 2 teaches the particular manner in 
which the leading principle is to be applied so as to 
inflict the greatest possible amount of injury on your 
enemy : it is as follows: — 

To operate as much as possible on the communica- 
tions of your enemy without exposing your own. 

Principle No. 3 points out the mechanical manner 
of operating so as to apply Principles 1 and 2, and 
is; — To operate always on interior lines. 

Every true maxim in war can be deduced from 
the above given principles — it being of course 
understood that they are to be reversed in speaking 

E 2 
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of the operations of the enemy ; or, in other words, 
that an enemy is to be prevented from applying 
them at your expense. As thus, care must be 
taken, Ist, to prevent the enemy from bringing the 
mass of his force in contact with fractions of your 
army, or large fractions in contact with small ones ; 
2nd, to prevent the enemy from operating on your 
communications without exposing his own; 3rd, to 
prevent his moving on interior lines. 

These three principles supply an infallible test by 
which to judge of every military plan; for no com- 
bination can be well conceived, no maxim founded 


in truth, which is at variance with them. 


Plan of Campaign. 

In framing a plan of campaign a General must 
take into consideration the following elements ; — 

1. The political situation of the belligerents ; 

2. The configuration of the theatre of war; 

3. The distribution of the hostile forces; 

4, The relative value of those forces. 

As regards No. 1, it may easily be conceived 
that political circumstances may hold out an in- 
ducement to a certain mode of operation which in 
a purely military view is not the most advanta- 
geous. 

Example. — In 1756, Frederick the Great, threat- 
ened by a powerful coalition of which Austria wa 
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the heart, and whose extent he guessed although 
he did not absolutely know, took the field against 
Austria, the only important member of the confed- 
eracy which was prepared for war. 

Frederick’s hereditary dominions consisted of the 
Electorate of Brandenburgh. He had lately ac- 
quired Silesia by conquest. A glance at the map 
will show that Saxony, whose Elector favoured 
Austria and possessed an army of about 18,000 men, 
divides Brandenburgh on the south from the Aus- 
trian province of Bohemia, and that Silesia divides 
it on the south-east from the Austrian provinces of 
Bohemia and Moravia. 

All military considerations seem to have combined 
to tempt Frederick to march upon Vienna, the heart 
of his adversary’s power, through Moravia, and thus 
to end the war by one great stroke. 

Frederick had 100,000 men; the Austrians only 
half that number, of whom 30,000 were in Bohemia, 
while 20,000 were in Moravia blocking the road to 
Vienna. 

By assembling his whole force at Neisse in Silesia 
Frederick would have threatened both provinces; and 
if, as was probable, his attitude at that place pre- 
vented the junction of the two Austrian armies 
in either province, he could have marched sud- 
denly on the 20,000 men in Moravia, and have 
overwhelmed them before they could be joined by 
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the Bohemian force; thus applying Principles 1 
and 3. 

It may be argued in reply, Why could not the 
Austrians have left open the road to Vienna and 
have united their whole force in the north-east 
corner of Bohemia, in readiness to act against 
Frederick’s communications as soon as he had 
committed himself in his advance on Vienna, —a 
similar course to that which has already been 
prescribed for the adoption of the Austrians and 
Piedmontese to arrest Napoleon’s advance in 1796? 
But the cases are widely different. Napoleon’s 
army was inferior — Frederick’s greatly superior. 
The possession of Milan or Turin by Napoleon 
would not have terminated the war, and he would 
have had a superior army on his direct and only line 
of retreat, intercepting his supplies and reinforce- 
ments from France. 

At Neiese Frederick was only twelve days’ march 
from Vienna. Arrived there, he would in the sup- 
posed case have found no force to’ oppose him, unless 
it was one hastily assembled, unorganised and ill-dis- 
ciplined. He would probably have dictated a peace 
at the gates of that capital ; and it would have little 
concerned him that an army of 50,000 Austrians lay 
on his homeward route. 

These were the apparent military advantages of 
a bold march on Vienna. I¢ may be thought 
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that political considerations equally prescribed that 
course. But Frederick thought otherwise. He 
feared to leave far on his right rear and close to his 
hereditary estates a hostile Saxon army which, al- 
‘though small, might become the nucleus of one more 
powerful, 

If he failed in his enterprise from any one of the 
numberless chances of war, Saxony unconquered 
would remain an Austrian ally; on the other hand 
Saxony conquered would become a Prussian bul- 
wark against invasion from Bohemia; her popu- 
lation would recruit his armies, her revenues 
would swell his military chest, her resources would 
aid in the formation of his magazines ;— all of which 
really resulted from the invasion of Saxony which 
he determined on in accordance with the above con- 
siderations. 

As regards No. 2, the configuration of the theatre 
of war will prescribe boldness or prudence according 
as it presents facilities for the greater or less applica- 
tion of the principles of war. 

The nature and course of the boundary lines must 
determine the choice of the base of operations; and 
the nature and course of the great natural features 
(such as mountains, rivers, &c.) which intersect the 
theatre, as well as the distribution of hostile for- 
tresses and the nature and direction of the principal 
roads, must all be taken into account in selecting the 
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part of the base from which the “line of operations” 
may start with the greatest advantage. 

For instance, let the figure a b ¢ d represent the 
theatre of war: 

If a b, formed by your own frontier, be the only 
boundary line in your possession, the choice of a base 


is limited to some part of a 6, and your line of ope- 
rations must start from some point in your selected 
base. But if 6 cj be likewise in your possession, 
being either formed by your own frontier or that of 
an ally, you may choose any part of a bd or of bc, or 
a part of both, as your base ; and your line of opera- 
tions may set out from any part of your selected 
base you may consider the most advantageous. 

Let us suppose that e f is the course of a great 
river, or of a range of mountains intersecting the 
theatre of war, and that your object is to act against 
some point o. 


Supposing other circumstances to be not unfavour- 
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able, it will clearly be your interest to select as your 
base the part of 5 ¢ between fand c, and to start 
your line of operations from some point, g (the nearer 
to f, the better), as by doing so you not only turn 
the obstacle ef, which would have presented a barrier 
to your progress had you operated from any point 
between a and 64 or between d and f, but you can 
employ that obstacle as a protection to one flank of 
your army while marching from g towards your 
object, o. 

No. 3. The distribution of the hostile forces. 

It may be that your enemy’s forces are too much 
disseminated, and do not mutually support each 
other. 

If your army is united, you will in this case have 
an opportunity of applying Principles 1 and 3 at his 
expense. By operating on the interior lines which 
the distribution of your adversary affords you, you | 
may march against one of his separated fractions with 
your whole force, and after destroying it, proceed to 
the next, and so on; you will thus defeat them in 
detail by bringing the mass of your army in contact 
with successive fractions of your enemy. Principle 
3 indicates that the hostile fraction which you should 
- first attack is that on one of the flanks, since it will 
take the enemy double the time to concentrate his 
whole force on either flank, that would be required 


to effect his concentration on the centre. 
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As an example of this may be cited the plan of 
campaign drawn up in 1793 by Carnot, when mi- 
nister of war to the French republic, for execution 
by the French armies. A powerful coalition threat- 
ened France with invasion at seven different points, 
extending from Strasbourg on the French right, to 
Dunkirk on the left. When Carnot assumed the 
direction of affairs he found the French force frit- 
tered away into eight small armies, seven of which 
were opposed to the several superior armies of the 
coalition, while the eighth formed a reserve. Thus 
the French were inferior at every point of contact. 
Carnot soon changed this state of affairs. He em- 
ployed the army of reserve in reinforcing the French 
corps on the extreme left opposite to Dunkirk. These 
two, united, attacked and defeated the hostile army 
at that place, passed on to the right and, united with 
the next French force in that direction, defeated the 
next hostile fraction, and so on to the extreme right, 

where the last army of the coalition was driven from 
the neighbourhood of Strasbourg. Thus Principles 
1 and’3 were applied. 

t may be that the distribution of the enemy’s 
force, in conjunction with the configuration of the 
theatre of war, will present an opportunity of apply- 
ing Principle 2 at his expense. 

Suppose the theatre of war to be an oblong abed, 
of which the two sides a 6 and 6c are in your pos- 
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session, being formed either by your own frontiers or 
by those of a friendly power. If « is the position of 


a hostile army which has advanced from the base ¢ d 

with the design of invading your frontier ab, you may 

apply Principle 2 by entering the theatre of war at e 

and operating against A’s line of retreat. But this 

subject will be fully considered in a subsequent 
_chapter. 

No. 4. The relative value of the hostile armies. 

Ist. With respect to numbers. 

If their real effective force were represented by 
their numbers, this 4th consideration would be very 
simple; but actually the following items enter 
in general far more into the determination of the 
effective force of an army than the mere numbers : — 

2nd. Organisation and discipline. 

Are the troops opposed to you veterans or raw 
levies? Are they well or ill officered? Are they of 
one race, or composed of men of different races 
fighting for a dominant people whom they detest? 


Can they mancuvre with rapidity and precision? 
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With a veteran army opposed to young troops; with 
an army well officered opposed to one ill officered ; 
with an army of one race and feeling opposed to 
one of different races as above; with an army which 
manceuvres well and quickly opposed to one which 
can do neither; act boldly, endeavour to force your 
enemy to a general action, which may be decisive, 
as soon as possible, | 

Reverse the conditions, and it is your interest 
to avoid a decisive battle; to gain time to discipline 
and drill your men; to engage in partial contests 
where the chances are very great in your favour, 
to give your soldiers confidence. If forced to fight, 
let it be in a position naturally strong, and increase 
its strength in every possible way artificially; and 
above all take care that your line of retreat is 
easy and open, and have your plan of retreat per- 
fectly matured in your own mind. 

3rd. The spirit of the soldiers, arising from former 
defeats or victories. 

Napoleon understood probably better than any 
modern commander how to avail himself of the en- 
thusiasm with which his victories inspired his soldiers, 
as well as of the discouragement they occasioned to his 
enemies. A fine example of this is afforded by his 
resolution to draw out his forces into the plain at 
Arcola to attack the Austrian army on the third day, 
after the previous two days’ hard fighting. Napoleon 
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judged that the spirit of the Austrians must have 
been seriously depressed by their continued repulse 
during those two first days by an army of only 
half their numbers; and he was induced by that con- 
sideration, combined with that of the actual physical 
loss sustained by his enemies, to adopt the bold and 
apparently hazardous resolution of attacking them 
in the open country. 

4th. Rapidity of marching. 

The importance of rapid marching has been suf- 
ficiently dilated on in the Introductory Chapter. 
It may here merely be remarked that one army may 
be moving on “interior lines” with respect to another 
solely by reason of its moving more quickly, although 
every other element, such as distance and obstacles, 
may be in favour of that other. 

5th. The character and skill of the commander. 

The following remarks of Napoleon will illus- 
trate this better than the most elaborate treatise : — 

“The commander-in-chief is the head; he is 
everything to an army. It was not the Roman 
army which conquered Gaul, but Cesar. It was 
not the Carthaginian army which made Rome 
tremble at her gates, but Hannibal. It was not the 
Macedonian army which marched to the Indus, but 
Alexander. Jt was not the Prussian army which 
defended Prussia for seven years against the three 


most powerful states of Europe, but Frederick.” 
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The foregoing considerations must be carefully 
weighed in the mind of a commander, and that plan 
adopted which combines the observation of them all 
in the highest degree, it being well understood that, 
where a choice may seem to be at all nearly equally 
balanced between a prudent course which promises 
no very decided success, and a bold course whose 
results would be decisive, the bold plan is the one 
to adopt. 

It is seldom that unforeseen circumstances do not 
modify the best concerted plan of a campaign or a 
battle; and one of the surest tests of genius in a 
commander is his promptitude in adapting his plans 
to such circumstances. Such promptitude is doubt- 
less much assisted by the habit of meditating well, 
in deciding the plan of a campaign or a battle, on 
every possible counter-combination the enemy may 
make, and of being prepared in his own mind for 
a decided course of action in every contingency that 
may arise ; — 

The following is one of Napoleon’s maxims : — 

“A plan of campaign should have foreseen all that 
an enemy may attempt, and should contain within 
itself the means of frustrating his designs. Plans 
of campaign are subject to endless modifications, 
arising from actual circumstances, from the genius of 
the commander, the nature of his troops, and the 
topography of the theatre of war.” 
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DEFINITIONS. 
Strategical Points. 


Every point on the theatre of war, whatever be 
its nature, which conduces in any manner to 
strengthen your line of operation or of communi- 
cation, is a strategical point. 

Decisive strategical points are those only which are 
decisive in insuring the success of any operations of 
strategy either for offence or defence. 

For instance; any point which, when seized, 
would enable an army to bring its mass into contact 
with successive fractions of the enemy, or to apply 
Principle 1 at his expense; any point which, when 
seized, would enable an army to operate on the com- 
munications of an enemy at the same time that it 
covers the communications of the army, or to apply 
Principle 2 at his expense; or, in general terms, any 
point the possession of which would enable an offen- 
sive army, by acting in accordance with the princi- 
ples of war, to gain a decided advantage over an 
enemy; and any point whose possession by the enemy 
would enable him to frustrate an army’s plan of cam- 
paign, or to endanger its communications ;— is a 


decisive strategical point — for offence. 
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VAgain, any point which covers the line of retreat 
of a defensive army, which is strong enough to be 
maintained by that army, and which from its position 
cannot be turned or passed by an enemy with im- 
punity, is a decisive strategical point — for defence. 

From this definition it will be seen that any point 
on the theatre of war may become a decisive 
strategical point. Its doing so must depend on the 
relative situations of the hostile armies. 

But those which are most likely to become so are 
as below enumerated, in the order of their import- 
ance. 

Class 1. Fortified places or strong positions com- 
manding the principal great roads which traverse 
the theatre of war. The greater the number of 
roads which centre in such place the greater the 
importance of those places as strategical points. 

Class 2. Fortified places commanding a permanent 
bridge over a great river. A fortress which defends 
the approach to a bridge on both sides is evidently 
of more importance as a strategical point than one 
which commands one side only. And a fortress 
situated at the confluence of two great rivers and 
commanding a passage over both, is evidently more 
important still. 

Class 3. Fortified places blocking up the approach 
to passes over a range of mountains. These are 
analogous to Class 2. And fortresses which block 
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up the valleys where two ranges cross or meet one 
another are analogous to those which are described 
in Class 2 as situated at the confluence of two great 
rivers. 

It is possible for a strategical point to combine the 
conditions of all the above three classes; it will then 
become, if employed, a decisive strategical point of 
the very highest order. Ulm may be cited as an 
example of such a point. It satisfies the conditions 
of Class 1 by being at the junction of five principal 
roads; those of Class 2 by being situated at the 
confluence of the Danube and Iller ; those of Class 3 
by blocking up the valleys of both those rivers, being 
situated at the point where their valleys cross one 
another. 

Fortified harbours may be considered as a 4th class 
where the command of the sea accompanies their pos- 


session. 
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CHAP. 11. 
BASES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


“Le secret de la guerre est dans le secret des communica- 
tions.” — Narorzon. 

THE first consideration in commencing a campaign 

either offensive or defensive is the base of operations. 

The base of an offensive army is generally a part 
of the line of frontier which separates it from the 
theatre of war. 

The base of a defensive army whose territory is 
invaded is, generally speaking, the capital of the 
country. If this should fall into the power of the 
invaders, in all probability the war would terminate ; 
but if still able to continue the contest, the defensive 
force can choose any convenient point, line, or district 
in the country, not actually occupied by the invading 
army, as its base. It will naturally be that from 
which the greatest amount of injury can be inflicted 
on the enemy ; and this object will be best accom- 
plished by operating on his communications in ac- 
cordance with Principle 2. 

The choice of a base depends on the considera- 
tions which have determined the plan of a campaign. 
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But here the question will be considered purely in 
a military view, without reference to political or 
moral influences. 

Any part of a frontier may be chosen as the base 
from which an army marches to invade an enemy’s 
territory, provided it satisfy the conditions given in 
the definition. 

Its configuration may be straight, curved, or 
angular. 

(or these the least advantageous is a straight base. 
Tn this case the line of march of the army is neces- 
sarily perpendicular to its base, and the strategical 
front of the army is parallel to it. If it should 
happen that the enemy’s base is of the same de- 
scription and parallel to that of the army, there is no 


advantage on either side in this particular. For let 
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A and B be two armies, which have respectively 

advanced from parallel bases a b, ¢ d; it is clear that 

A cannot place itself in a position 4’, so as to apply 

Principle 2; for, although that position would 
F2 
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threaten B’s communications, those of 4 would be 
equally exposed to attack from B. 

Curved or angular bases have different degrees of 
advantage according to circumstances ; but they are 
all more advantageous than a straight base, as they 
all more or less afford an opportunity of applying 
Principle 2. 

(A curved base may be either convex towards the 
enemy or concave. The accompanying diagrams will 
explain the peculiar advantages of each. 


ab (No. 1) is the concave base of a, 

The flanks being advanced, an army operating 
from either flank can place itself more or less on 
the flank and rear of a hostile army B advancing 
towards a b, evidently more the nearer B approaches. 
This is an advantage. The disadvantage is that 
when A shall have fallen back before B, and retired 
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behind a 6 to defend that line, B will have the 
power of acting on interior lines with respect to a, 
as will be seen by referring to the diagram of the 
definition of interior lines. 

a b( No. 2) is the convex base of a. In this 
case A, moving from the centre of the arc, may more 
or less place itself so as to threaten the communica- 
tions of a hostile army B advancing towards either 
flank of a b ; evidently more the nearer B approaches. 
Here what has been said above of interior lines 
is reversed in favour of a, as when posted behind 
a 6 it can move to reinforce any point by the chord 
of an arc, while the enemy must move on the 
are. 

(An angular base may be either salient towards the 
enemy or re-entering. 

A salient angular base projecting into the theatre 
of war affords in a greater degree (greater in propor- . 
tion to the increased salieney of the angle) all the 
advantages of the convex base. 

bacis a base salient towards the enemy. It is 
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evident that an army acting from a threatens the 
communications of an army, B, which shall ad- 
vance beyond a ; and the advantage of interior lines 
is likewise great on the side of A in proportion 
to the saliency of the angle. 

The disadvantage of this configuration is that the 
more salient the angle, the weaker is the line of 
defence at that point and immediately on each side of 
it, because it is more exposed to the enemy’s attacks. 
Therefore no pains should be spared to strengthen 
the angle and the parts of the sides adjoining it, so 
as to render them unassailable. 

But the configuration which enables an army pos- 
sessing it to apply in the fullest manner Principle 
2 is a re-entering angular base, when one of the 
sides which contain the angle is parallel to the strate- 
gical front of the enemy, and the other perpendicular 
to it (or, what is the same thing, parallel to his line 
of retreat). It is evident that, if an army has such 
an angular base, while its enemy has only a straight 
base, the first has two lines by which it may retreat 
indifferently, while the second has but one. This 
gives the first a great opportunity for applying 
Principle 2 at its adversary’s expense; and the 
opportunity will be greater or less in proportion to 
the greater acuteness or obtuseness of the angle 
formed by the arms of the base. 


abcd is the theatre of war; A an army which 
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has advanced from ¢ d, one side of the re-entering 
angular base ¢ d f, of which one side, ¢ d, is parallel 


to the strategical front of B, and the other side, df, 
perpendicular to it; a 5 is the base of B; @ c and 
b f are neutral. A may safely place itself in such 
a position, A’, as to threaten B’s line of retreat. True, 
it has abandoned its first base c d, but only to 
adopt its second f d, on which it can retreat in equal 
security. 

But although, as will hereafter be shown, to change 
your base after being committed in a campaign, at a 
critical moment, is an admirable strategical ma- 
neeuvre *, the principles of war would not be best 
applied at the outset of a campaign by entering the 


* To avoid mistakes, it is as well to explain that this may be 
practised when in presence of an enemy, either on the eve, or 
even during the progress, of a battle ; in which case it would be 
called technically a tactical manceuvre. 
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theatre of war from the basec d. For A has moved 
into a position where it is exposed to attack from B, | 
and has also made a flank march for the purpose of 
acting on B’s communications. Whereas if A had 
marched behind d f and broken into the theatre of 
war from f, the point nearest to the enemy’s rear, it 
would equally have menaced B’s line of retreat, and 
would have been secure from all hostile attempts 
until after it moved forward from f. 

It is evident that the more acute the angle ¢ df, 


the shorter the distance an army A entering the 
theatre of war at f would have to march to gain 
possession of B’s line of retreat ; and the greater also 
the number of points of the compass on which A can 
direct its retreat from any point in the theatre of 
war in case of disaster (provided the point is within 
the area g cd f). 

That the last is plainly an advantage is deducible 
from what has been already said; and it applies 
equally to the case of a battle: for the army which 
has but one line of retreat, if defeated and that line 
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be intercepted, is ruined: while, if an army which 
has many lines be defeated, though one or more of 
them may be intercepted, it may still retire in safety 
on some other. 

It results from what has been said that 

(a.) The route by which an army marches towards 
its object must be sheltered by its own frontiers or by 
some natural obstacle throughout as great an extent as 
ts possible, And 

(b.) Lhat part of the base of operations is the most 
advantageous to break out from into the theatre of 
war, which conducts the most directly upon the enemy’s 
Jlank or rear. 

Moreau neglected the above precepts (a.) and (b.) 
in the campaign of 1800 in Germany, by breaking 
out into the theatre of war from Strasburg, Brisach, 
and Basle, which immediately exposed his corps to 
the attacks of the enemy, in place of availing him- 
self of the protection of the Rhine to march with his 
united army to Schaffhausen, and thence moving 
into the theatre of war on to the enemy’s flank and 
rear. 

The northern frontiers of Bohemia, with reference 
to Saxony and Silesia; the northern and southern 
frontiers of Switzerland, with reference to Germany 
and Italy ; and part of the western frontier of Rus- 
sian Poland, with reference to Prussia; are examples 


of a salient angular base of operations. 
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Examples of a re-entering angular base are, 

1. The line of the Upper Rhine and the northern 
frontier of Switzerland, for offence against Ger- 
many. 

2. The line of the Maritime Alps, and the 
southern boundary of Switzerland, for offence against 
Italy. 

3. The line of the Lower Rhine and the line of 
the Maine, for offence against Westphalia. 

4, The line of the Maritime Alps, and the line of 
mountains from Col di Tenda towards Genoa, for 
offence against Italy. 

Examples of a base which is both salient and re- 
entering are, 

1. For operating from France against both Ger- 
many and Italy, the line of the Upper Rhine, the 
projection of Switzerland, and the Maritime Alps_ 
form a base of this kind. It was employed by 
Napoleon in the campaign of 1800. In this ex- 
ample it is evident that there is a double re-entering 
base. 

2. The whole of the western frontier of Russian 
Poland, for operating from Russia against Prussia. 

There remains to consider the sea as a base of 
operations for an invading army. 

The base of an army which invades by sea is its 
ships, and it is indispensable to the safety of the 
invading force that its fleet should possess the com- 
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mand of the sea. Even so, ships form a dangerous 
and precarious base until the army shall form an 
intermediate base of its own, which should consist 
of one or more harbours strongly fortified, and must 
moreover be large and commodious in every respect. 

When the Anglo-French expedition invaded the 
Crimea it had no base but its ships only, until after 
it marched round to the south of Sebastopol and 
acquired the harbours of Kamiesch and Balaklava. 

Had a storm dispersed the fleet at Eupatoria when 
about half of the invading force only had landed, 
that half might have been destroyed. Again, had 
the Allies been defeated at the Alma, they might 
have withdrawn to the protection which the guns 
of the fleet could afford so long as it was able to 
remain on the coast; but if it had been dispersed 
by a storm, the position of the defeated army would 
have been most critical. 

With the undisputed command of the sea and 
the possession of strongly fortified harbours, the com- 
munications of an invading army, where it only 
operates a few miles from those harbours, are the 
safest possible ; for all that is necessary is to prevent 
the enemy breaking in on that short line. In the 
actual case under consideration, a great part of the 
difficulties of the English army arose from the in- 
sufficiency of Balaklava as a harbour for such a 


force. 
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CHOICE OF A LINE OF OPERATIONS. 


The choice of a line of operations, as follows from 
the foregoing remarks, must be regulated by the 
configuration of the base. Some military writers sug- 
gest that the establishment of the base should rather 
be subservient to the intended lines of operation, 
which are themselves determined by the obj&ctive.* 
Now as clear ideas are very necessary, it may be 
well to dispose of this at once. 

The plan of the campaign, then, is formed on 
the careful analysis of the considerations indicated 
in the remarks on that subject. It is that plan which 
determines the objective of the campaign or of the 
operations. To attain that objective there may be 
many favourable lines of operation in the abstract; 
but none of them can be available to the army unless 
they start from some point, line, or district which 
fulfils the conditions stated in the definition of 
** bases.” 

For instance, the objective may be to act upon 
the enemy’s communications by a short march per- 
pendicular to their line, as in the diagrams which 
illustrate re-entering bases. How could this be 


* “The objective” is a technical military term signifying, 
as the word implies, the aim or object of the military combina- 
tions and movements on the theatre of war. 
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executed without the possession of a base of the 
proper configuration’ 

One of the elements to be considered in forming 
the plan of a campaign is the configuration of the 
theatre of war: that configuration arbitrarily de- 
termines the base of operations, or bases (if more 
than one), from which to choose. But the choice 
of the best line of operations must be made from 
among the many which the same base may offer, 
in accordance with the foregoing remarks on bases 
of different configuration. 

Lines of Operation.— The principle which par- 
ticularly applies to them, and must never be vio- 
lated, is Principle 3, which indicates that your line — 
or lines of operation must be such that the fractions 
of your army moving upon them shall be more 
quickly unitable at any decisive point than the 
fractions of the enemy. Provided these conditions 
can be fulfilled, lines may be single, double, or 
multiplied (see definitions), without violating the 
rules of war. But as a general rule lines of operation 
should be as few in number as possible. 

Single lines are the safest. The concentration 
of your whole force can thereby be effected with 
greater precision and quickness than with double 
lines; but these last are sometimes convenient, 
provided always your enemy likewise operates on 
double lines, and that they are exterior to yours. 
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(First consider, when we speak of lines of operation, 
that they are confined to the same theatre of war.) 
But a double line of operations has never succeeded 
against a single line. 


A is an army operating by a single line opposed 
to B, operating on a double line. Let the force of 
A be equal to that of B. It is plain that a can 
throw itself on one of B’s lines before the part of 
B’s army on the other line can reach it; and can 
thereby apply Principles 1 and 3; or a may leave — 
a comparatively small force to observe one of B’s 
corps d’armée, while the mass of its force is directed 
against the other. 

It may be supposed that a re-entering base would 
justify the employment of a double line against a 
single. 

Thus, if a dc be the re-entering base of a; ¢ d 
the base of B; it may appear that a might ad- 
vantageously advance by one line from a d against 
the front of B, while it operates by another line 
from 6 c against B’s communications. But this 
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is a fallacy. In this case B has the advantage of 
interior lines. A and A’ having no communication, 


there can be no concert between them. B, being 
equal to A and a’ together, can beat them in 
detail. Even if a and a’ are together superior to 
B, their chances of success are diminished by their 
separation; and “in war it is an axiom that every 
possible chance of success must be enlisted on your 
side.” (Napoleon.) 

In this case both A and B are on double lines; 


it is plain that a has the advantage of interior 
lines, and may leave a comparatively small force 
to watch one of B’s corps darmée, while the mass of 
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its force is directed against the other; thus again 
applying Principles 1 and 3. 

The reader can extend this reasoning for himself, 
observing that it applies equally to lines of operation 
on different theatres of war; as for example the lines 
of operation of the French armies, commanded by 
Moreau and Napoleon, into Germany and Italy, 
which started respectively from the northern and 
southern frontiers of Switzerland in the year 1800. 

(In advancing into the theatre of war, the flanks 
of the strategical front of an army are the weakest 
points. They must both be supported, or one of 
them, if possible, on some natural obstacle, such as 
a chain of mountains or a great river. An addi- 
tional argument in favour of single lines of operation is 
drawn from this, viz, that where more armies than one 
operate in the same theatre of war towards the same 
point, which have no communication with one another, 
there are twice as many flanks to be protected as there 
are armies; while any number of armies operating 
in the same theatre towards the same point, which 
are in communication with each other, have but 
one strategical front, and therefore but two flanks. 
There is however one condition necessary to be ob- 
served in the last case, viz. that all the armies should 
be under one supreme head. Napoleon says: “ Unity 
of command is the most important thing in war. Two 


independent armies should never be placed on the same 
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theatre.” How many illustrations of the truth of 
this maxim may be drawn from the history of the 
Crimean campaigns ! 

In advancing against an enemy in the theatre 
_ of war, the strategical front of an army may have 
both flanks supported on some great natural obstacle, 
or it may have one flank, or both flanks may be un- 
supported. 

In the first case, the lines by which the army 
advances may lead from both flanks, and from 
various points along the front, care being taken that 
the army is not pierced through the centre, that being 
the weakest point. It would be an error to advance 
from one flank only, because no advantage would be 
derived from the obstacle which should have supported 
the other flank, and the enemy might penetrate 
between the army and that obstacle. It wouldbe a 
greater error to advance only from the centre, because 
by so doing both the flank supports would be rendered 
unavailing, and the enemy might interpose between 
the army and either of those supports. 

In the second case, where one flank only is sup- 
ported, the advance must be made from the supported 
flank; or, in other words, one flank of the army 
must in its advance rest upon the supporting 
obstacle, and the various marching fractions of the 
army must take their direction from, or “ feel into,” 
that flank. For if the advance of the army led from 
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the unsupported flank, the obstacle which should 
have protected the other flank would be rendered — 
unavailing, and the enemy might interpose between 
it and the army. 

Inthe third case, where both flanks are unsupported, 
the advance must lead from the centre; that is to 
say, the centre must be the directing point by which 
the marching fractions must regulate their move- 
ments. Here there is no advantage in operating from 
either flank, but there is an advantage in operating 
from the centre, because the concentration of the whole 
army can thereby be effected in half the time which 
would be required to effect the concentration on either 
flank. 

The following instances will explain the above 
remarks ; — 

In 1796, the Austrian marshal Wurmser marched 
from the Tyrol into Italy for the purpose of relieving 
Mantua, which was besieged by Napoleon. The 
French force consisted of 40,000 men, of whom 
10,000 were employed in the siege. Wurmser had 
70,000. The Austrian marshal divided his force into 
three corps, which advanced from Trent by the fol- 
lowing routes. The left corps of 20,000 men 
marched by the left bank of the Adige. The centre 
corps of 30,000, under Wurmser in person, by the 
country between the Adige and the lake of Garda. 
The right corps of 20,000 advanced by the valley of 
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the Chiese, on the west of Lake Garda, on Brescia, 
for the purpose of applying Principle 2 by cutting 
off Napoleon’s communication with Milan. 

It will be seen by referring to the map, that the 
Austrians employed three lines of operation, the com- 
munication between which was prevented by the 
Adige river and the lake of Garda. 

Directly the design of Wurmser became unmasked, 
Napoleon raised the siege of Mantua, and held his 
whole force united, in order to avail himself of the 
great advantage of interior lines afforded him by the 
separation of the Austrian columns to overwhelm 
them in detail. Possessing the bridges of Verona 
and Legnago over the Adige, he knew he was safe 
from being taken in flank or rear by the Austrian 
left column so long as those bridges were defended. 
He could therefore concentrate his attention on 
the other two lines by which his enemies were ap- 
proaching. 

Leaving a small force under Massena to delay 
the progress of Wurmser’s corps in the strong 
positions of Corona and Rivoli, he directed the mass 
of his force against the right Austrian column, and 
after having completely dispersed or destroyed it in 
a succession of combats, of which the most important 
was that of Lonato, he gave battle to Wurmser, 
before whom Massena had been obliged to fall back, 
completely defeated him at Castiglione, and drove 
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him back into the Tyrol. The Austrian left corps 
retired likewise without having been brought into 
operation against Napoleon at all. 

Here Napoleon’s line of operations was single 
against the Austrian triple line ; and he employed a 
comparatively small force to delay one of the Austrian 
corps @armée, while the mass of his force was directed 


against the other. 


Later in the same year the Austrian marshal Al- 
vinzi advanced into Italy to relieve Wurmser and 
24,000 Austrians, who had meanwhile been shut up 
in Mantua. 

Alvinzi, with 40,000 men, advanced from the 
Piave river across the Brenta; while Davidowich, 
with 18,000, advanced from Trent by the country 
between the Adige and Lake Garda ; the primary ob- 
ject of the two armies was to unite at Verona; the 
ulterior object was to march united to raise the siege 
of Mantua. Napoleon had but 30,000 men available 
in the field; 8000 were employed in the blockade of 
Mantua, but he could not on this occasion raise the 
siege,as he would by so doing have liberated 24,000 
enemies whom the peculiar situation of the town 
enabled a very inferior force to enclose. He there- 
fore employed 12,000 men to block the march of 
Davidowich in the position of Rivoli, while with 
18,000 men he opposed the advance of Alvinzi 
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on Verona. Having rid himself of Alvinzi by the 
brilliant victory of Arcola, he marched with all speed 
against the column of Davidowich, took a great part, 
and dispersed the remainder. 

Here again the Austrians employed a double line 
of operations. Napoleon also necessarily employed a 
double line, but it is evident that his lines were inte- 

rior to those of the Austrians, since the two French 
fractions were interposed between the two Austrian 
armies. . Mantua was the point of junction of the two 
French lines, and the forces upon those lines could 
unite at that point by merely falling back, being still 
always interposed between the two Austrian armies. 


Later in the same year Alvinzi made another at- 
tempt to relieve Mantua; he again acted on two lines. 
The principal attack was made this time by Alvinzi 
from Trent upon Rivoli; a secondary one from the 
Piave upon the Adige, by Provera. Napoleon em- 
ployed a small force to defend the passage of the 
Adige against Provera, and directed the mass of his 
army against Alvinzi, whom he defeated in the me- 
morable battle of Rivoli. 


Moreau’s campaign of 1796 in Germany affords a 
signal example of the disadvantage of double lines of 
operation. 

The French force consisted of two armies, one 
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commanded by Jourdan, the other by Moreau, who 
was the commander-in-chief of both. The course of 
the Rhine from Mayence to Basle formed the French 
base of operations. The Austrian general Wartens- 
leben was opposed to Jourdan; the Archduke 
Charles to Moreau. Jourdan advanced from May- 
ence by Wurzbourg and Schweinfurt to Bamberg; 
thence by the right bank of the Rednitz to Nurem- 
berg. Wartensleben, whose force was inferior, re- 
tiring before him, finally took post behind the Naab 
river, which falls into the Danube near Ratisbon. 

Moreau advanced from the neighbourhood of 
Strasbourg across the Neckar by Gemund, the Arch- 
duke retiring before him, and on the 8th of August 
took up a position on the’river Brenz. 

The object of the two French armies was to unite 
at Ratisbon, and afterwards to operate against the 
hereditary states of Austria. 

On the 11th August the Archduke, in order to 
prevent the junction of Moreau with Jourdan, whose 
head-quarters on that day were at Lauf, near Nu- 
remberg, only three marches distant from those of 
Moreau, attacked the latter at Neresheim; but the 
French maintained their ground, and the Archduke, 
to avoid being enclosed between the two French 
armies, retreated across the Danube. 

Moreau remained inactive for several days after 
the battle, and at length advanced to Donauwerth 
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but retired again to Hochstett without sending even 
a party of dragoons to endeavour to discover the 
position of Jourdan. 

This hesitation and these false movements em- 
boldened the Archduke to attempt that which he had 
believed to be no longer possible, viz. to prevent the 
junction of the two French armies. 

For this purpose, leaving thirty battalions behind 
the Lech to oppose Moreau’s advance on Munich, he 
marched with 30,000 men against Jourdan, who was 
in the neighbourhood of Amberg. Being joined by 
Wartensleben, who advanced from the Naab, he at- 
tacked Jourdan’s scattered divisions in detail, and 
drove him back at all points. By rapid manceuvring 
the Archduke intercepted Jourdan’s line of retreat 
from Bamberg to Schweinfurt, at the same time that 
he occupied Wurzbourg and cut him off from that 
place. Jourdan succeeded in reaching Schweinfurt 
on the 31st of August, after hard marching and 
fighting; and on the 2nd of September he attacked 
the Archduke in front of Wurzbourg, but was de- 
feated, and obliged to regain the Rhine by crossing 
the river Lahn at Arnstein. 

Meanwhile Moreau had remained inactive for 
twelve days after the battle of Neresheim; at length 
on the 23rd of August he crossed the Danube, forced 
the passage of the Lech on the 24th, and advanced 
to within nine miles of Munich. 
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On the 7th of September Moreau again advanced 
without any distinct project; he was uneasy on ac-. 
count of receiving no intelligence of Jourdan ; he re- 
treated again on the 10th, and detached Desaix with 
12,000 men to endeavour to open a communication 
with Jourdan, who was at that time on the Lahn, 
250 miles distant. 

Desaix joined Moreau on the 16th, with the in- 
telligence of the retreat of Jourdan. 

On the 18th September an Austrian force of nine 
battalions, detached for the purpose by the Archduke 
from the garrisons of Manheim and Philipsbourg, 
made an attack on the tétes-de-pont of Kehl and 
Huninguen, but failed. 

Moreau, justly alarmed by an attempt whose suc- 
cess would have deprived him of his communica- 
tion with France, commenced his retreat from Mu- 
nich on the 20th of September, and on approaching 
the Rhine found that the Austrians were in possession 
of the defiles of the Black Forest, between him and 
that river. He was obliged to fight the battle of 
Biberach on the 2nd of October, where he defeated 
the Austrians. He was obliged afterwards to force 
the defiles, and at length arrived with his army at 
Freybourg, where he was in communication with 
France by the bridges of Huninguen and Brisach. 
On the 26th of October, after the indecisive battle of 
Schliengen, where it was attacked by the Archduke 
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Charles, the army of Moreau withdrew across the 
Rhine, by the bridge of Huninguen, in some dis- 
order. 

There cannot be a more signal instance of the 
danger of employing two armies on the same theatre 
of war, to act towards the same point by different 
lines of operation. 

The French armies were forced back across their 
own frontiers with great loss of credit by a very 
inferior enemy, by reason of the want of communi- 
cation between them, which prevented Moreau from 
being aware of the position of Jourdan’s army, and 
from effecting a junction with it, although at the 
distance of only three days’ march. 

The Austrian armies also employed a double line 
of operations; and bad as were the combinations of 
Moreau, the lines of operation of the Austrian armies 
were at one moment greatly exterior to those of 
the French; for when Jourdan drove Wartensleben 
behind the Naab, the distance between the two Aus- 
trian armies was thereby increased, and both of the 
French armies were interposed between them. 

But the Archduke, profiting by the extraordinary 
supineness of his adversary, resumed all the advantage 
of interior lines. Leaving a comparatively small 
force to act against one of the French lines, he ap- 
plied Principles 1 and 3 by carrying the mass of 
his force (viz. the rest of his own army and that of 
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Wartensleben united) against the other, drove back 
Jourdan’s army to its own frontiers, and applying 
Principle 2 by threatening Moreau’s communication 
with France, obliged that general to abandon all the 
advantages he had gained, and to retire behind the 
Rhine. 

Moreau’s apathy in failing to detach a force in 
search of Jourdan on the day after the battle of 
Neresheim, 12th of August, in place of waiting 
until the 10th of September, is not to be excused. 

In accordance with Maxim (a.) of this chapter, and 
with the remarks which immediately precede these 
examples, Jourdan’s army was protected as to its 
left flank by the Maine as far as Bamberg, and by 
the mountains of Saxony in its advance from that 
place to Nuremberg. 

Moreau’s army was protected as to its right flank 
by the Danube in accordance with the same maxim : 
but this was not intelligently to apply that maxim, 
for the object of the two being to unite, Jourdan’s 
army should have operated from its right flank, 
while Moreau should have operated from his left, 
so as to be able to unite the two on one strategical 
front. Here the necessity of uniting the two armies 
so as to apply Principle 1 was more urgent than 
that of supporting one flank of each of the isolated 
armies on some natural obsticle, which latter mode of 
operation still left a flank of each army uncovered. 
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Jourdan’s line of operations should have been by 
the left bank of the Maine on Mergentheim, from 
which place his army, feeling towards its right, might 
have effected a junction with Moreau’s left; and 
having thus formed one strategical front, it would 
have brought forward its left flank to the Danube, 
completely severing the communication between the 
Archduke and his lieutenant, and applying Principles 
1 and 3 by beating them in detail.* 


| An army which advances far from its natural base 
of operations into an enemy’s country, should provide 
itself with intermediate points of support along the 
line of its advance; thus planting one step firmly 
before taking another forward. These points are 
usually fortified towns, in which supplies of all kinds 
may be collected. The distance of these points from 
each other must, of course, depend on various consi- 
derations; amongst which will largely enter the 
question as to how far the army can afford to weaken 
itself by the detachments necessary to guard them. 
When the distance of the army from its base becomes 
very extended, intermediate bases are formed at con~ 
venient distances, which become thus linked to each 
other and to the primary base by the chain of posts 


or fortresses along the line of operations. \ 


* For the above Examples see any good maps of Germany 
and Italy. 
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There is another description of base which must 
be noticed before proceeding further, because military 
writers designate it by a particular, technical name ; 
viz. a base of maneuvres. It is the point, line or 
district which an army employs when within reach 
of an enemy in the theatre of war, on which to base 
the immediate manceuvres whose object is to bring on 
a collision; and its immediate object attained, it is 
then changed for any other. 

Napoleon’s campaigns illustrate in the highest 
degree the science of creating and maintaining safe 
lines of communication; both on account of the great 
distance at which he operated from his primary base, 
and the immense armies for which he had to provide. 
And the best illustration of the subject which can be 
given is to describe his method of proceding by an 
abstract of some of his campaigns. 


Campaign of Italy, 1796.— Chambery was Napo- 
leon’s nearest depdt of supply on the frontier of France. 
He started from Savona, crossed the mountains 
where the Alps and Apennines join, took possession 
of Cherasco, a fortified place at the confluence of 
the Tanaro and Stura rivers, about sixty miles from 
Savona, and there established his magazines. Having 
forced the King of Sardinia to cede to him the 
fortress of Tortona, about sixty miles east of Che- 
rasco in the direction of Milan, he established maga- 
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zines there also, crossed the Po at Placentia, and 
seized Pizzighittone on the Adda about seventy-five 
miles from Tortona; advanced to the Mincio and 
took Peschiera 90 miles from Pizzighittone, and 
took possession, on the Adige river, of Verona and 
Porto Legnago, both on the left bank, the first giving 
him three stone bridges over the Adige, the last one. 
He remained in this position till the fall of Mantua 
terminated his first campaign. Between his camp 
near Verona, and Chambery, he held four fortresses 
which contained his hospitals and magazines, and 
only required 4000 men to garrison them, for which 
service the convalescents and conscripts were suffi- 
cient. He thus had on his line of communication 
with France, of about 300 miles, places of dep6t at the 
distance from one another of about four days’ march. 

In this campaign the Maritime Alps and the 
mountains from Col di Tenda to Savona formed 
his primary base. The line of the Adige was his 
secondary base for offensive operations east of that 
river.- 

1797. 

Napoleon marched from the base of the Adige to 
the Simmering, only a few marches from Vienna. 
In his progress he crossed the Piave and Tagliamento 
rivers, and fortified Palma Nova add Osopo on the 
north-east frontier of Italy. He then crossed the 
Julian Alps, and made of Klagenfurth a third point 
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@apput, about five marches from Osopo. He thus 
had on his line from the Adige to the Simmering, of 
about 240 miles, a place of depdt every five or six 
marches. 

1805. 

Napoleon again marched on Vienna, but this time 
by the Danube. He took Ulm; but the fortifications 
had been levelled, and he did not therefore form ma- 
gazines there. He marched to the Lech and made 
Augsbourg on that river his place of depdt. Thence 
he marched to the Inn and secured Braunau on that 
river, which gave him abridge. This was his second 
dep6t, which permitted him to go on to Vienna. He 
also secured a bridge over the Danube at Lintz, and 
covered it with strong works, as a ¢éte-de-pont. 
Vienna being beyond reach of a coup de main, he en- 
tered Moravia, and took possession of the citadel of 
Briinn, which was immediately armed and provi- 
sioned ; situated at 120 miles from Vienna, that place 
became the point d’appui for his operations in Moravia. 
He fought the battle of Austerlitz at one day’s march 
from Briinn. Had he been defeated in that battle, he 
had two lines of retreat across the Danube, one by 
Vienna, one by Lintz. 


1807. 
The Oder was Napoleon’s base; he had on that 
river the fortresses of Custrin, Glogau, and Stettin. 
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In this campaign the Oder was the primary, the 
Vistula his secondary base, from which he would 
have invaded Russia had he not made peace. He 
advanced on the Vistula, crossed it at Warsaw, and 
fortified Praga, the suburb of that city on the east 
bank ; because it served as a téte-de-pont to assure 
him the passage of the river, and as a depdt at the 
same time. He also fortified Médlin and Thorn on 
the same river. He besieged Dantzic, which became, 
when taken, his place of depdt and the base of 
the operations which led to the battle of Fried- 
land. 
1809. 

Augsbourg was again his principal point dapput, 
as in 1805; but the Austrians had in the mean time 
levelled the defences of Braunau. Napoleon there- 
fore fortified Passau, a much more advantageous 
place, because, situated at the confluence of the Inn 
and the Danube, it secured him a passage over both 
those rivers; he secured another passage of the 
Danube at Lintz by covering its bridge with works 
of great strength. His army, arrived at Vienna, had 
choice of two lines of retreat: one on Bavaria by 
Lintz or Passau and Augsbourg; the other on 


Italy by Gratz and Klagenfurth. 


1812. 
The base of the Vistula which Napoleon had pre- 
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pared with so much care in 1807, by the occupation 
of Dantzic, Thorn, Médlin, and Praga, became now 
his primary base for the invasion of Russia. His 
secondary base was the Niemen, strengthened by the 
possession of Kowno and Grodno on that river; the 
connecting link between his first and second bases 
being Veilau on the Pregel. Smolensko was his 
grand depot for the movement on Moscow; Wilna 
and Minsk the connecting links between Smolensko 
and the Niemen. On his extended line of operations 
he had a fortified place as a point d’appui every eight 
days’ march. All the intermediate post-houses were 
loop-holed and entrenched, and occupied by a single 
company and one gun. These precautions rendered 
his communications so secure that during the whole 


campaign not a courier nor convoy was intercepted. 


In the campaign of 1796, Cherasco, Tortona, 
Pizzighittone, Peschiera, were Napoleon’s strate- 
gical points. Verona and Legnago were decisive 
strategical points, since they gave him the command 
of the Adige, and covered the siege of Mantua from 
the attempts of an enemy coming from the east of 
that river. 

In the campaign of 1805, Briinn became a decisive 
strategical point, being the base of manceuvres which 
led to the battle of Austerlitz. 

In 1807, Dantzic became his decisive strategical 
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point, since it was the base of the manceuyres which 
led to the battle of Friedland. A glance at the map 
will show that roads branched from it to Stettin, 
Custrin, and Glogau, the fortresses in his possession 
on the line of the Oder, his primary base. Dantzic 
therefore covered his communications, while it en- 
abled him to strike a blow against the enemy. 

In 1809, Passau, at the confluence of two great 
rivers, and Lintz, were decisive points, since their 
possession enabled Napoleon to march to Vienna, 
and could cover his retreat. 

In 1812, Smolensko became a decisive point, since 
the operations which led to the battle of Borodino, 
and the fall of Moscow, were based upon it. 
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CHAP. III. 
MAXIMS. 


Maxim 1.— NEVER abandon your line of communi- 
cation from over-confidence. (Napoleon.) 
Example.—In 1757, Frederick the Great was 
besieging Prague. He advanced to engage the 
Austrian succouring army under Marshal Daun at 
Kollin, leaving a part of his foree under Marshal 
Keith to blockade the town. His natural line of 
retreat, therefore, was upon Prague. The Austrian 
position was a range of low hills which swept 
round in the are of a circle, of which the road 
by which Frederick was advancing formed the 
chord. frederick carried his whole army by a 
flank march to turn the Austrian right. By this 
movement, which was in presence of, and within the 
range of grape from, the Austrian position, he aban- 
doned his line of retreat on Prague, which, when 
defeated, he could not regain, as he would have had 
to run the gauntlet back again along the road by 
which he had advanced, within reach of the vic- 
torious army. He consequently was obliged to 
relinquish the siege of Prague, and to cross the Elbe 
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at Brandeis. Marshal Keith, whose force was on 
the left bank of the Moldau, was forced to retire, 
and only recovered his communication with the King 
by crossing the Elbe at Leutmeritz. 

Thus one fault in war entails another. When 
Frederick was defeated, his movements were neces- 
sarily on exterior lines, for there were two Austrian 
armies between the two fractions of his force com- 
manded by Keith and himself; and, moreover, for 
some time two great rivers, the Elbe and Moldau, 
were between those fractions. 

Maxim 2.— Although it is a maxim never to aban- 
don your line of communication, yet to change that 
line is one of the most skilful manceuvres of the art 
of war, where circumstances authorise it. 

Example 1.— At the battle of Leuthen in 1757, 
Frederick the Great carried his whole army to the 
right by a flank march (but in this case his move- 
ment was concealed from the enemy), and placed it 
so as to bring the mass of his force to bear on the 
left flank of the Austrians. In this case, as at 
Kollin, he abandoned the line by which he had 
operated, namely, that from Neumarck in rear of the 
left flank of his line of battle, and unless he had 
possessed another line by which he could retreat 
to some place of safety in rear of his right flank, he 
would, although victorious, have acted at variance 
with the principles of war; but he had another line, 
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viz. that on Upper Silesia, which he adopted when 
he abandoned the first. The Austrian general, whose 
army was greatly the stronger, doubtless believed 
that Frederick would preserve his line on Neumarck, 
and felt no apprehension for his left flank, which 
‘indeed Frederick could not have attacked effectually 
had he been obliged to preserve the line by which he 
had advanced; he must, in that case, have left a part 
of his army to guard that line, and he could not, 
therefore, have been in superior force at the point of 
attack on the enemy’s left flank without separating 
his own wings. 

Example 2.— Campaign of Jena, 1806.— Napo- 
leon operated to invade Prussia from Mayence, his 
left flank covered by the line of the Maine. His 
headquarters were at Bamberg, and he concen- 
trated his army on the Rednitz river. The King 
of Prussia directed the corps of Blucher and the 
Duke of Weimar towards the Maine, to intercept 
Napoleon’s communications with Mayence. But 
Napoleon knew better than to expose this line to 
the attempts of the enemy without having provided 
another. When he advanced from Bamberg, he 
adopted a line of communication by Kronach (a fort 
situated at the outlet of a pass in the mountains of 
Saxony), and Forcheim (a fortress on the Rednitz), 
on Strasbourg. Having nothing to fear for this 


line he advanced rapidly, and intercepted the com- 
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munications of the Prussian army, which had arrived 
at Neustadt in its march towards the Maine, when 
it was arrested by the news of Napoleon’s advance. 
But there was no longer time to regain its line of 
retreat. Napoleon’s whole army was interposed 
between it and the whole of its magazines and its 
capital. Defeated at Jena, although in the heart 
of its own country, it was unable to effect any safe 
retreat. The results of the battle were the complete 
destruction of the Prussian army, of which only a 
few squadrons remained together and reached the 
right bank of the Oder, and the imposition of a hu- 
miliating peace on Prussia. 

Remarks. — In this campaign the Prussians vio- 
lated Principle 2, for they exposed their own com- 
munications while assailing those of the enemy. 

Napoleon made use of the base of the Maine at the 
outset of the campaign. His line of operations was 
protected by that river in accordance with Precept 
(a.) of Chapter II. His offensive movement from 
Bamberg illustrates Precept (b.) of the same chapter ; 
and Napoleon applied Principle 2 by acting on his 
enemy’s communications without exposing his own. 

Example 3.— In 1808 Sir John Moore advanced 
from Portugal far into Spain; and, to effect a diver- 
sion in favour of the southern patriots, adventured 
himself within reach of immensely superior hostile 
forces, which were directed by Napoleon. But his 
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ships were ordered round to Corunna, which place 
he adopted as his base on leaving Portugal. He 
never could have regained Portugal. The direction 
of his march was N.E., and his right flank was 
therefore exposed to the attacks of the French forces, 
which would have gathered on it from the E. and 
S.E. Corunna was chosen as being the point which 
led away the most directly from the general line of 
his enemy’s advance. 

Example 4.—In May, 1813, Wellington’s army 
quitted Portugal for the last time. It crossed the 
Tormes, Esla, Douro, Carrion, and Pisuerga rivers, 
and turned the sources of the Ebro. Up to this 
moment Portugal remained the base of operations, 
but now it will be seen the army was in communi- 
cation with St. Andero (a line of forty miles in place 
of one of 250); and, in the words of Napier, “ The 
English ships entered St. Andero, where a depdt 
and hospital station was established, and the connec- 
tion of the army with Portugal was severed ; she was 
cast off as a heavy tender is cast off from its towing- 
rope, and all the British military establishments were 
transferred by sea to the coast of Biscay.” In the 
battle of Vittoria, which was the result of these 
masterly movements, Wellington acted on the com- 
munications of the enemy without exposing his own, 
which caused the confused retreat of the French 

army. 
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Remarks. — The advantage of possessing the com- 
mand of the sea to an army operating in a peninsula 
or an island is evidently enormous. It has as many 
different lines of retreat open to its choice as there 
are safe harbours the roads to which are not inter- 
cepted by the enemy; and this affords the oppor- 
tunity of applying Principle 2 in the highest degree 
at an enemy’s expense. Had Napoleon possessed 
the command of the sea in place of the English, the 
History of the Peninsular War never would have 
been written. 

The foregoing two maxims are evidently deduc- 
tions from Principle 2. 

Maxim 3.—If you march to the conquest of a 
country with two or three armies, which have each 
its line of operation, towards a fixed point where 
they are to unite, it is a maxim that the union of 
these different corps d’armée must never take place 
near the enemy, because not only may the enemy, 
by concentrating his forces, prevent their junction, 
but he may moreover beat them in detail. 

Mazim 4.— An army ought to have but one 
line of operation, which it must carefully guard, 
and never abandon except from an overruling ne- 
cessity. 

These are two of the maxims of Napoleon; they 
are both deductions from Principle 3, and seem at 
first sight to be at variance with each other, but. it 
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is not so. Provided the point of junction of the 
different corps @armée, which advance by different 
lines, be beyond the possible reach of the enemy’s 
attempts, and the forward movement of the united 
army from that point be on a single line, the prin- 
ciple of the last maxim will have been adhered to in 
both cases. 

As regards the last maxim also, it may be re- 
marked that a distinction must be made between a 
line of operations and a line of retreat or communi- 
cation. 

It is a maxim of Napoleon’s, to have but one line 
of operation towards his decisive point, but equally 
so to have as many lines of retreat from that point 
as possible; as the following will show. 

Maxim 5.—‘‘ When two armies are ranged in 
battle, and one of them has but one point to retreat 
upon, while the other can retreat on all the points 
of the compass, all the advantage is with the last. 
It is in such a case that a commander should 
be bold to strike great blows, and mancuvre on his 
enemy’s flank; Victory is in his hands.” (Mapo- 
leon.) 

Maxim 6.—It is one of the most important 
principles of war to unite the scattered bodies of an 
army at the point which is the most distant and the 


best protected from the attempts of an enemy. 
(Napoleon. ) 
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This is deduced from Principles 1 and 3. For let 


a b be the general front of an army, whose parts are 


d 
posted at a,c, and 4; let the enemy be advancing 
from the direction e. Ife be the point on which the 
bodies at a, c, and 6 are to concentrate, their union 
may be safely effected, supposing intelligence of the 
enemy’s approach to have been received, when he is 
still at a greater distance (in time) from e than the 
most distant of the scattered bodies of the army. If 
that is not the case the enemy will be on interior 
lines, and will arrive at e before the army can there 
unite, and will thus be enabled to apply Principle 1 
at its expense by beating its successively arriving 
detachments in detail. 

If d, in rear of a 6, were the point of concentra- 
tion, the above evil could not arrive. 

Example. — Turenne. — In 1645 Turenne was at 
the head of 12,000 men, of whom 5000 were cavalry. 
He crossed the Rhine from Spire, advanced and 
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took Stutgard, crossed the Neckar, advanced to the 
Tauber river, and established his headquarters at 
Mergentheim, a small town on its left bank. His 
opponent the Count de Merci, whose force consisted 
of 16,000 men, being distant two marches, Turenne 
distributed his force in quarters of refreshment 
around Mergentheim. On the 2nd of May at day- 
break, learning that Merci was advancing towards 
him with his whole force, he ordered the concentra- 
tion of his army at Erbsthausen, six miles in front of 
Mergentheim on the road by which the enemy was 
advancing. Turenne went himself to Erbsthausen 
and found only 3000 infantry and part of the cavalry 
arrived in his intended position, at the moment when 
the Bavarian army came in sight at the distance of 
less thana mile. There was a wood on the French 
right, which he occupied with his infantry in a single 
line. The left was composed of the cavalry, also in 
one line. Merci’s right was of cavalry, his left of 
infantry with cavalry in rear. The Bavarian in- 
fantry advanced to attack the French right posted 
in the wood. ‘Turenne, sensible that all was lost if 
his right was forced, charged at the head of his ca- 
valry, drove the Bavarian cavalry of the right wing 
off the field, and took all.their guns and twelve 
standards ; meanwhile, however, his infantry had 
abandoned the wood and fled in disorder. The 
Bavarian cavalry of the left wing then traversed the 
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wood and fell upon the flank and rear of Turenne’s 
victorious troopers; they were broken; Turenne 
escaped with difficulty. He fortunately met, at some 
distance from the field of battle, several fresh squad- 
rons on their way to join him, with whom he showed 
a bold front, and gained time to restore the formation 
of his army and to effect an orderly retreat. 

Observations.— Turenne violated Principles 1 and 
3 by indicating a spot for the concentration of his 
army six miles to his front in the direction of his 
advancing enemy. He gave Merci greatly the ad- 
vantage of interior lines, which enabled him to arrive 
at the point of concentration before half of Turenne’s 
army was there assembled, and to apply Principle 1 
at his expense, by attacking the French fraction with 
his whole force. 

Maxim 7.— To operate by lines distant from 
each other and without intercommunication, is a fault 
which generally leads to another. The advancing 
columns of an army must be in constant communi- 
cation with each other, so that an enemy cannot 
penetrate between them. (Napoleon.) 

Maxim 8.— The communication between the dif- 
ferent fractions of an army, whether in position or 
in movement, must always be perfectly open and 
easy. 

Maxim 9.— To besiege a fortified place whose 
possession would be useless to yourself, and which 
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gives the enemy no power of annoyance, is to 
waste time and means. 

The places which an invading army is justified in 
besieging, are such as come within the meaning of 
the definitions of strategical points and decisive 
points. 

Ist. Those whose possession by the army will un- 
doubtedly strengthen its line of communication. 

2nd. Those whose possession by the enemy will 
enable him to act upon that line. 

3rd. Those whose possession by the army will 
enable it to execute the plan of campaign in the 
most successful manner. 

4th. Those whose possession by the enemy will 
enable him to frustrate the plan of campaign. 

To besiege places other than these would be to 
waste time, means, and men; the last, not only by 
the loss incurred in the actual siege, but also by the 
strength of the garrison required to defend the ac- 
quisition. 

The siege of a regular fortress, particularly when 
a hostile army will endeavour to save it, is one of 
the most arduous and difficult operations of war ; 
and nothing can be undertaken by the army in 
furtherance of the plan of campaign so long as such 
siege continues; unless indeed the strength of the 
army is very superior to that of the enemy on the 
theatre of war. 
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The science of the engineer has reduced to a cer- 
tainty the time which is required by an army, with 
sufficient means, to reduce any fortified place. (See 
note on the siege of Sebastopol at the end of this 
Chapter.) 

It is an important rule that every place, besides 
being sufficiently garrisoned, shall be provisioned 
not only for the time during which it can sustain 
a siege, but also for at least one third in excess of 
that time. 

Should a place whose possession is essential to 
an invading army be provisioned only for the 
period during which it can sustain a siege, then 
the army may continue its advance, leaving a com- 
paratively small force to blockade the place, in the 
certainty of reducing it by famine in the same time, 
and without the loss, demanded by an actual siege. 

Those places whose possession by the enemy 
would enable him to endanger your communications, 
although it may not be essential for the army to 
_ hold them when taken, must be dismantled. 

If a general take a fortified-place whose defenders 
do not become prisoners of war, he adds to his 
enemy’s active force in the field. And if it be 
necessary that he should hold the place when taken, 
he weakens his own active force to the extent of 
the garrison required, thereby conferring a double 
advantage in this particular on his adversary. 
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In the Peninsula the sieges of Badajos and Burgos 
were undertaken because the first lay close to the 
base of operations,— the last, on the line of opera- 
tions of the British army. : 

In the first Scinde campaign, Sir C. Napier 
undertook a flank march of eight days into the 
desert to destroy Emaum Ghur, where 2000 Be- 
loochees had shut themselves up, and whence they 
would have cut off his line of communication, had he 
advanced without taking that place. 


Notre to Maxim 9 on SIEGES. 


Without entering on the subject of sieges, which falls 
peculiarly within the province of the engineer, a few 
words on the siege of Sebastopol and the criticisms to 
which it gave rise, may not be misplaced. 

The expedition to the Crimea was undertaken in the 
belief that Sebastopol would fall before a coup de main. 
In any other view, the strength of the allied armies 
which landed at Eupatoria was very insufficient. The 
information of which our generals were in possession, as 
regarded the strength of the garrison of Sebastopol, the 
nature of its defences, and the number of Russian troops 
in the Crimea, was very imperfect. The march of the 
Allies from Eupatoria to the Belbek was hazardous ; their 
right flank rested on the sea, their left was exposed to 
an enemy of unknown strength. It is true the ships were 
an effectual protection, but the condition of that protec- 
tion was fine weather ; a storm would have deprived the 
army of their support. But the Allies forced the strong 
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position of Alma, and could judge with tolerable certainty 
of the number of Russian troops then in the Crimea; 
although they could not know how many were on the 
march towards it, nor how soon they could arrive. The 
_army advanced to the Belbek. The questions which then 
presented themselves were: Ist. Is the great Severnaia 
fort on the north side capable of resisting a ‘coup de 
main? 2nd. Will the fall of Sebastopol and the de- 
struction of the Russian fleet necessarily follow the cap- 
ture of that fort? 

In answer to the first question, it was decided that the 
north fort was too strong to be carried by a coup de main, 
and that it would require a siege. As to the second 
question opinions were divided, but we now know that 
the possession by the Allies of Fort Severnaia would have 
had no effect on either the town or the fleet. 

To besiege that fort without any secure base of opera- 
tions, and with the continually increasing Russian forces 
gathering on their left flank and rear, the generals rightly 
considered would be too hazardous; the flank march 
round the head of the harbour became a necessity, and 
considering the depressed and disorganised state of the 
Russian army, it was safe. The Allies established them- 
selves on the south side, and adopted the harbours of 
Kamiesch and Balaklava as their base. 

They numbered about 50,000 men, a sufficient force, 
it may be thought, to justify an assault on the weak 
defences of Sebastopol, and on what we now know to 
have been the strength of its garrison, depressed as it 
was by the defeat of Alma*: the Allies would certainly 


* No general would be justified in such an attack, unless he 
saw some confusion and fear to tempt a sudden blow. Had it 
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have got in, though they would have suffered fearfully 
in the assault, having no heavy guns to answer the 
Russian fire; but the Russian men-of-war were in the 
harbour, the garrison would have retired to the north 
side in perfect security, and the conquerors, in their 
already reduced condition, would have been incessantly 
exposed to the terrible fire of the ships. It would have 
been a conquest barren of all results, except the destruc- 
tion of the conquerors. In declining such a risk the 
allied commanders acted wisely ; they waited for rein- 
forcements, and resolved to besiege the place. 

They were well provided with siege trains; but these 
were still on board ship, and after being landed the heavy 
guns with their stores had to be dragged over seven or 
eight miles of soft ground, great part of the way uphill, 
before they could be put in position to batter the defences. 
This required time, which was employed by the genius of 
Todleben in fortifying the place. 

It was decided to commence the approaches at nearly 
three times the usual distance, in the belief that our 
preponderance of fire was sufficient to reduce the place 
by what is called the artillery attack. The newspapers 
proclaimed, exultingly, that the defences of the town 
would fall down before our fire, as did the walls of 
Jericho before the trumpets of Joshua; and there was 
more reason in this than has been generally supposed, for 
when the Allies opened their fire on the 17th October, 
the English guns soon silenced the greater part of those 
opposed to them; and had it not been for the unfortunate 
explosion of the French magazines, there is little doubt 


been made in this case, its foundation would have been guess- 
work, not calculation; and guess-work is inadmissible in war, 
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that a successful assault might have been delivered on 
the 19th or 20th; and though the assailants would have 
suffered terribly from the fire of the ships in advancing 
to attack, yet after the defences were carried the heavy 
guns of the Allies could have taken up such a position as 
would soon have put an end to their power of further 
annoyance. 

Owing to the explosion of the French magazines the 
bombardment was a failure, and the siege dragged on its 
weary length through the terrible winter. 

It was neither the cold nor the privation of that winter 
which was so fatal to the English army, but the over- 
work ; 20,000 Englishmen had the same amount of trench 
work and trench duty to perform as was allotted to the 
French force of 60,000. In addition to this, they occupied 
the most vulnerable point of the position. It is some- 
what remarkable that in the march from Eupatoria the 
exposed flank was the left, where the British were posted ; 
and that after the march to the south side, the British 
were again to be found on the exposed flank, which was 
then the right. In both cases the French flank rested on 
the sea; in the last case they obtained the convenient 
harbour of Kamiesch, while the English had the miser- 
able harbour of Balaklava as their base.* 

Of all the absurdities that have been uttered with 
reference to this siege (and there have been a good many), 
none is greater than the assertion that it has established 


* These inconveniences are all to be traced to divided com- 
mand. Without that, the work would have been equally di- 
vided; and the occupation of Balaklava, which weakened the 
Allied position, and entailed greatly increased labour on the 
English force, would not have taken place. 
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the superiority of Mr. Ferguson’s system of fortification, 
meaning thereby the superiority of earthworks over works 
with deep ditches revéted with masonry ; but this is not 
treating Mr. Ferguson fairly, for his method does not 
alone consist in the employment of earthworks.. The 
only similarity between his method and the fortifications 
of Sebastopol is, that earthworks exist in both. 

The system on which Sebastopol was defended was 
the system of an unlimited supply of provisions and men 
from without, and of all the munitions of war from 
within ; the system of a garrison superior to the besieging 
force (for the garrison and the Russian army in the field 
were synonymous), and exposed to no one of the disad- 
vantages of a besieged town except the flight of shot and 
shell. Sebastopol was defended by the spade and pickaxe; 
the workmen employed were 100,000 men. If the Allies 
could have invested the town, the gigantic works which 
alone delayed its capture never could have been con- 
structed, and under the terrible vertical fire of the Allies 
a garrison of 30,000 men would have disappeared in two 
months. 

Again, the Russian earthworks were so knocked about 
by our fire that our soldiers could mount them without 
the aid of scaling ladders in every direction; if those 
works had been provided with deep ditches and masonry 
revétements, although we now know that our vertical fire 
must have reduced the place, it never would have been 
taken by assault. A dozen breaches made during the day 
would, by means of the unlimited supply of labour at the 
command of the defenders, have been entrenched during 
the night so as to become impregnable. Let any one 
read Napier’s description of the great breach at Badajos 
and the assault upon it, and then consider what would 
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have been our chances of success in assaulting the 
breaches of a place whose supply of labour, materials, 
and defenders, was practically unlimited. 

The experience of the siege of Sebastopol has only 
tended to vindicate the correctness of those principles of 
fortification, which have received the sanction of all great 
engineers since the time of Vauban. 


I2 
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EXAMPLES TO CHAPTERS II. AND III. 


Example 1.— Campaign of 1756 by Frederick the 
Great. (Sée Plate I.)— Frederick’s plan of campaign 
was to take Dresden, the capital of Saxony, and 
afterwards to invade Bohemia and take Prague, 
with the intention of wintering there with his army, 
if successful. At the outset of the campaign Austria 
was unprepared to repel an invasion of Bohemia, and 
the army which Frederick had opposed to him in 
Saxony amounted to only 18,000 men. 

Frederick had two armies on foot: the one com- 
manded by himself, of 64,000 men, destined to in- 
vade Saxony; the other under Marshal Schwerin, of 
30,000, was at Nachod on the eastern frontier of 
Bohemia, and destined to co-operate with Frederick 
in the invasion of Bohemia. 

Frederick invades Saxony, and takes Dresden 6th 
September. The Saxonarmy, having evacuated that 
city, retires to the entrenched camp of Pirna, 

Meanwhile the Austrians assemble two armies, 
the largest under Marshal Braun at Kollin, destined 
to advance into Saxony to disengage the Saxon 
army (reduced to 14,000 men) blockaded in Pirna ; 
the other under Piccolomini to oppose Schwerin. 
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Frederick, not thinking it safe to leave the Saxon 
army in his rear, blockades Pirna in the hope of 
reducing it by famine, and detaches 30,000 men 
under Marshal Keith to Aussig, to observe the Aus- 
trian army coming from Kollin. 

Here it is to be remembered that the Prussian 
ageregate force was very superior to that of the 
Austrians. 

Frederick’s own army of 64,000 was very supe- 
rior, both in numbers and quality, to that of Braun. 

Schwerin’s was likewise superior in number and 
quality to that of Piccolomini. 

An examination of the map will show at once that 
Frederick was acting on two lines of operation at a 
great distance asunder, and separated by the Elbe. 

The Austrians also employed two lines, but it is 
evident that these were interior to those of Frederick, 
since the troops upon them were clearly more easily 
unitable. The two Austrian armies were back to - 
back, and could join by a direct march in a straight 
line; while Frederick and Schwerin, to unite, must 
either first defeat the forces respectively opposed to 
them, or must make a circuitous march behind the 
frontier of Bohemia. 

Marshal Braun advances from Kollin to Budyn 
on his march to relieve Pirna, 23rd Sept. Frederick 
takes command of the army of observation and 
marches to meet Braun. The two forces encounter 
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at Lowositz, where Frederick is victorious, 30th 
September. On the 14th of October the Saxon army 
surrenders at Pirna; but it is then too late to under- 
take any fresh operation, and the Prussians retire 
from Bohemia to winter in their own territories. 
Remarks. —In this campaign Frederick violated 
Principle 3 by adopting exterior lines of operation; 
and neglected Principle 1, because, although his forces 
were very superior to those of his opponent, he was 
notwithstanding inferior at the decisive point. His 
strength was frittered away; he had 34,000 block- 
ading the Saxons in their camp at Pirna; 30,000 
under Schwerin paralysed by an Austrian force in- 
ferior both in numbers and quality on the eastern 
frontier of Bohemia; while at the decisive point he 
had only 30,000 men to oppose a superior Austrian 
army. Schwerin’s force should have been united to 
Frederick’s; it was a positive evil to the king to 
hinder the junction of Piccolomini with Braun, 
when the price paid for it deprived him of the ser- 
vices of Schwerin’s army. Again, the entrenched 
camp at Pirna was defended by only 14,000 Saxons; 
and although very strong, it was far too extensive 
to be effectually defended by such a force, its circuit 
amounting to about twenty-five miles, Had Fre- 
derick assaulted this camp with his whole force, 
64,000, he would certainly have taken it, in which 
ease he would have had 64,000 men, minus his 
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losses in the assault, wherewith to fight Braun at 
Lowositz, in place of only 30,000. It is to be noted 
that Frederick was master of Dresden on the 6th 
September, and the advance of Braun to Budyn did 
not take place till the 23rd. 


Example 2.— Campaign of 1757. (See Plate I.) 
— Frederick’s object was to invade Bohemia, and to 
take Prague. During the early part of the year he 
had only to make head against the Austrian forces 
(as during the preceding year), than which his own 
were more numerous as well as of far better quality. 
He divided his army into four corps, of which Prince 
Maurice commanded one at Chemnitz on the extreme 
right; the king himself took command of the second 
at Lockwitz close to Dresden; the third, under the 
Prince de Bevern, was at Zittau on the northern 
frontier of Bohemia; the fourth, under Schwerin, 
always in Silesia on the eastern frontier of Bo- 
hemia. 

The Austrian disposition was as follows ; — 

The 1st corps on the extreme left at Egra on the 
Eger, under the Duke d’Aremberg. 

The 2nd corps at Budyn on the Eger under 
Braun, covering Prague. 

The 3rd corps at Reichemberg (opposed to the 
Prussians at Zittau), under Count Konigseck. 

The 4th corps in Moravia, under General Daun. 


14 
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On the left bank of the Elbe, the two right corps 
of the Prussian army under Maurice and Frederick 
advanced from Chemnitz and Lockwitz, and, united, 
crossed the Eger river at Koschitz the 23rd April. 

The two left corps of the Austrian army under 
D’Aremberg and Braun, having united at Budyn, 
fell back upon Prague where Prince Charles of 
Lorraine took the chief command. He carried the 
Austrian army over to the right bank of the Moldau, 
and encamped on the heights of Ziska. 

The Prussians under Frederick followed the Aus- 
trians in their retreat from Budyn, and arrived 
before Prague on the left bank of the Moldau, the 
2nd May. 

Turn now to the operations on the right bank of 
the Elbe. 

Bevern advanced from Zittau, 20th April, dis- 
lodged the Count Konigseck from his position at 
Reichemberg, and obliged him to fall back to Lie- 
benau (on the direct road to Prague by Brandeis). 

Schwerin entered Bohemia at Trotenau the 18th — 
April, and marched by Gitschin on Jung Bunzlau 
in the hope of cutting off the retreat of the Count 
Konigseck on Prague. But warned in time Ko- 
nigseck quitted Liebenau, the 24th, and marched 
with all haste to Brandeis, where he crossed the 
Elbe, and thence to Prague, where he joined Prince 
Charles of Lorraine on the 3rd May, the day after 
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that on which Frederick arrived before that gos on 
the opposite bank of the Moldau. 

Schwerin having joined Bevern, their united force 
followed the retreat of Konigseck, and encamped on 
the right bank of the Elbe opposite Brandeis, the 
4th May, until they should concert measures with 
the king. 

Thus on the 4th May the army of Frederick 
before Prague and that of Schwerin opposite Bran- 
deis were separated by two rivers, the Moldau and 
Elbe, and had moreover between them to oppose their 
junction, 70,000 Austrians under Prince Charles, 
supported by the fortress of Prague. 

Nevertheless on the 5th May the king threw a 
bridge across the Moldau, and passed to the right 
bank with 20,000 men, leaving Marshal Keith on 
the left bank with a force nearly equal. This was 
accomplished without opposition, although almost 
within cannon shot of the Austrian army. On the 
same day Schwerin crossed the Elbe at Brandeis and 
advanced to Mischitz. On that night the two armies 
were within nine miles of each other. 

On the 6th at daybreak they were united at 
Prosick. 

On the 6th also General Daun, who was marching 
with the army of Moravia, 30,000 men, to reinforce 
Prince Charles, arrived at Boehmisch Brodt, two 


short marches from Prague. 
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On that day Frederick attacked and defeated 
Prince Charles in the battle of Prague. If Fre- 
derick had been defeated his only line of retreat was 
on Brandeis, for he could not have recrossed the 
Moldau at Prague in the face of a victorious army 
which was in position almost within cannon shot of 
his bridge. 

Yet in that battle he carried his whole army by a 
flank march from right to left to attack the Aus- 
trian right wing, thus completely abandoning his line 
of retreat on Brandeis, and placing himself astride 
on the road to Boehmisch Brodt, by which 30,000 
fresh Austrian troops under Daun were advancing 
on his rear. 

Observations. — Few campaigns have been more 
faulty in conception, more fortunate in execution, 
than that which has just been sketched. 

Frederick employed three lines of operation (we 
may consider both the Prussian and Austrian lines 
on the left bank of the Elbe as single). These three 
lines were evidently exterior to the two Austrian 
lines employed by Braun and Konigseck. 

A more flagrant violation of Principles 1 and 3 
and of the Maxims 1, 3, 4, 7, and 8, can hardly be 
conceived. 

Of Principle 1, because Frederick exposed re- 
peatedly fractions of his army to be beaten in detail 
by the mass of the enemy. On the Sth, the whole 
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Austrian force might easily have overwhelmed 
Frederick’s 20,000 men isolated after crossing the 
Moldau; or Schwerin’s army, by marching against 
it after crossing the Elbe; or Ziethen’s corps on the 
left bank of the Moldau might have been over- 
whelmed on the night of the 5th by leaving 15,000 
Austrians to mask their position on the heights of 
Ziska, and by carrying the remainder through 
Prague to the left bank to attack Ziethen, having 
simultaneously burnt the king’s bridge to prevent 
succour. 

Of Principle 3, as to exterior lines, because 
Prince Charles, with 70,000 men supported on a 
fortress, was in position between the armies of 
Frederick and Schwerin, which were besides sepa- 
rated by two great rivers, 

Of Maxim 1, because he abandoned his line of 
retreat on Brandeis during the battle of Prague. If 
defeated, he would have been ruined; he could not 
have regained that line, and he must have retreated, 
pursued by a victorious enemy, along a line by which 
* 30,000 fresh enemies were advancing. 

Of Maxim 3, because the union of the different 
corps of his army took place under the very nose of 
the enemy. 

Of Maxims 4, 7, and 8, evidently. It may be 
remarked also, that although the two Austrian left 


lines of operation were interior to the Prussian three 
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lines, yet as a whole the Austrian three lines (in- 
eluding that from Moravia) were exterior to those of 
the Prussians. 


Example 3.— Campaign of Pultowa, Charles XI. 
(See any good map.)—In 1708 Charles invaded 
Russia. He commanded in person an army of 35,000 
men on the eastern frontier of Poland, which was his 
base of operations. To co-operate with him, 20,000 
men under Count Lewenhope landed from Sweden 
at Riga. He had therefore 55,000 of the best troops 
in the world employed in this invasion, and he had 
besides 15,000 men in Friedland. 

Charles marched from Grodno in June, traversed 
the forest of Minsk, forced the passage of the 
Beresina at Borisov, and beat an army of 20,000 
Russians; passed the Borysthenes at Mohiloy, and 
defeated on the 22nd September, near Smolensko, 
a force of 16,000 Russians. 

Meanwhile the Count Lewenhope, with his 20,000 
men anda convoy of 8000 vehicles, was ex rouge from 
Riga to join Charles. 

Smolensko was the natural point of junction, 
since the left flank of Lewenhope’s line of opera- 
tion from Riga was covered up to that place by the 
Dwina. 

At Smolensko Charles was only ten marches from 
Moscow. Had he awaited the junction of Lewen- 
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hope, who was only twelve days behind him, and 
then marched on to Moscow, he would probably have 
dictated peace to Peter at the gates of that capital. 
Had he even marched on Moscow on the 22nd 
September without waiting for Lewenhope, he 
would according to all probability have succeeded 
equally; for Peter was only able on the 7th October 
to assemble 40,000 men, and Charles had a vic- 
torious army of nearly 30,000, composed of troops 
who, from their intrinsic value, no less than from 
the moral effect of their leader’s prestige and their 
late victories, compensated, to say the least, the 
inequality of numbers. 

But Charles did neither; he turned off from 
Smolensko and made a long march of about 600 
miles to the Ukraine, for the sole advantage of 
raising the Cossacks and being jomed by Mazeppa, 
who brought him only 6000 men; thus abandoning 
his line of retreat and the advancing corps of 
Lewenhope to the attacks of Peter. Accordingly 
Lewenhope, who crossed the Borysthenes at Mohilov 
on the 3rd October, twelve days after Charles, 
was attacked on the fourth day of his march 
towards the Ukraine by Peter with 40,000 men. 
The result was that he only brought to Charles 
5000 men, having lost the remainder and all his 
convoy. 

Observations.—If Charles’s design was to effect the 
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union of the two armies at Smolensko, and after- 
wards march to Moscow, there is no fault to be 
found with his double line of operations. He was 
strong enough to advance to Smolensko and maintain 
himself there; his forward position at that place, 
as well as the river Dwina, covered his communica- 
tions with Riga whence Lewenhope was advancing ; 
but, by turning off from Smolensko without waiting 
for Lewenhope, he violated all the principles. 
Principle 1, because he exposed a fraction of 
his force to be overwhelmed by the mass of the 
enemy. 
Principle 2, because he enabled Peter to act on 
his communications without exposing his own. 
Principle 3, because the Russian army being at 
a few days’ march from Smolensko when Charles 
marched south, and there being an interval of twelve 
marches between him and Lewenhope, it is evident 
the Russians were moving on interior lines. 
Compare this long march in an enemy’s country 
of 1000 miles from Riga to the Ukraine, without a 
single point d’appui, with Napoleon’s manner of 
conducting a similar operation. 


Example 4.—Campaign of 1800, in Germany. 
(See Plate H.)—In the month of January, 1800, 
the French armies were distributed as follows : — 

One was in Holland, under Brune. 
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A second was on the left bank of the Lower 
Rhine under General Le Courbe. 

A third was in Switzerland, under Massena. 

_ A fourth in Italy, in a disorganised and almost 
starving condition. 

Napoleon’s design was to act with two armies: 
the one on the Danube; the other, under himself, in 
Ttaly. 

For this purpose he transferred Massena to the 
command of the army of Italy, and united the armies 
of Switzerland and the Lower Rhine into one, under 
the name of the army of the Rhine, which he placed 
under the command of Moreau, who from his previous 
campaigns had a perfect knowledge of the intended 
theatre of war in Germany. The army of the Rhine 
amounted in a short time to 150,000 men, composed 
of experienced soldiers and well provided with every 
necessary. 

Austria had two large armies: one in Germany 
of 120,000 men under Marshal Kray, was destined 
to remain on the defensive to cover Germany; while 
the other in Italy of 140,000 men under Marshal 
Mélas, was to act vigorously on the offensive, to 
take possession of Genoa, Nice, and Toulon, and 
to be joined under the walls of the last-named 
place by the English and Neapolitan forces amount- 
ing respectively to 18,000 and 20,000 men. The 
French had, to oppose Mélas in Italy, only 40,000 
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men, who guarded the Apennines and the heights 
about Genoa. But Napoleon had prepared his 
famous army of reserve, amounting to 35,000 men, 
principally old soldiers drawn from the war of La 
Vendée, with which he intended to break out from 
the frontier of Switzerland on to the Po and to take 
the army of Mélas in rear, 

The disposition of the Austrian army of Germany 
was as follows : — 

Kray with his headquarters was at Donaue- 
schingen. His whole force was divided into four 
corps: the right, under Starray, was on the Maine, 
which the army of Holland was destined to hold 
in check; the left, under the Prince of Reuss, in 
the Tyrol; the two centre corps were on the Danube, 
but had four strong advanced guards pushed towards 
the Rhine: ore under Kienmayer opposite Kehl ; 
a second under Giulay in the Brisgau; a third 
under Prince Ferdinand in the neighbourhood of 
Basle; a fourth under the Prince de Vaudemont 
opposite Schaffhausen. 

Under these circumstances the French army 
of the Rhine united should have acted vigorously 
against the separated Austrian corps in succession. 
Moreau possessed the re-entering angular base formed 
by the Rhine from Strasbourg to Basle and from 
Basle to Constance; and the principles of war clearly 
indicated that he should break out into the theatre 
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of war as near Constance as possible, by which he 
would have all the Principles in his favour. It will 
now be told what he actually did. 

Moreau’s headquarters were at Basle. His army 
consisted of four corps of infantry, a reserve of heavy 
cavalry, and two detached divisions commanded by 
Collard and Moncey in Switzerland. 

The four corps were thus employed: the left 
under General Sainte Suzanne passed the Rhine at 
Strasbourg the 25th April; the next under Saint 
Cyr passed the same day at Brisach; Moreau, at 
the head of the third corps, which consisted of the 
reserve, crossed on the 27th at Basle; and the ex- 
treme right corps, under Le Courbe, crossed on the 
Ist May near Stein, between Schaffhausen and 
Constance. 

Sainte Suzanne advancing from Kehl, the 25th, 
defeated an Austrian corps of 12,000 men which 
was in position in front of Offembourg: but on 
the 27th Moreau ordered that general to recross 
the Rhine at Kehl, to march up the left bank 
to Brisach, there again to pass to the right bank, 
and to place himself at Neustadt in a second line 
to the corps of Saint Cyr and Moreau, who had 
taken post, Saint Cyr at Stiihlingen on the Wuttach 
river, and Moreau at Neukirch, between that river 
and Schaffhausen. 

Such was the position of three of the corps of the 
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French army, when the fourth corps crossed the 
Rhine at Steinon the Ist of May, and advanced on 
the fort of Hohentwael, which capitulated. 

On the 2nd of May the French army remained 
inactive in its positions, which extended over a 
line oblique to the Danube of forty-five miles, 
from Hohentweal on the right to Neustadt on the 
left. 

Kray thus had time to unite some of his scattered 
detachments. On the 2nd of May he was in position 
in front of Engen, guarding the country between his 
left and the Lake of Constance with 12,000 men 
under the Prince de Vaudemont. 

Kray had magazines at Engen, Stokach, Moeskirch, 
and Biberach, which places were on his direct line of 
retreat to Ulm. 

On the 3rd of May, at daybreak, the three corps 
which were at Neukirch, Stiihlingen, and Neustadt 
advanced on Engen; but those of Sainte Suzanne 
and Saint Cyr did not arrive at that place in time to 
take part in the battle which Moreau waged unsuc- 
cessfully during the whole day with Kray. The 
force which Moreau brought into action amounted 
only to 40,000 men, rather less than that of the 
Austrians. Victory was inclining to the Austrians 
when Kray learnt that the Prince de Vaudemont on 
his left, had been defeated by Le Courbe, who 
had advanced at daybreak from Hohentweal, and 
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after driving back de Vaudemont to Moeskirch, had 
gained possession of Stokach. Kray, therefore, was 
obliged to abandon Engen, and to fall back on 
Moeskirch, there to unite with De Vaudemont; this 
he accomplished on the 4th by a circuitous march. 
His magazines at Engen and Stokach were taken; he 
ordered the immediate transfer of those at Moeskirch 
and Biberach to the Danube; and considering the 
retreat on Ulm before such a superior force to be 
no longer safe, he designed to place the Danube 
between him and his numerous enemies by crossing 
that river at Sigmaringen. 

On the 4th Le Courbe advanced from Stokach on 
Moeskirch, and Saint Cyr marched from Engen to 
Liptingen. 

Le Courbe, in his advance, was followed at a con- 
siderable distance by Moreau with his corps. Le 
Courbe approached Moeskirch on an extended front 
of seven miles, and he soon found himself engaged 
with the whole Austrian army in position. He was 
in great danger until he was supported by the arrival 
of Moreau in the afternoon; but all the efforts of 
the French to force the Austrian position were un- 
successful. Saint Cyr, whose corps if present on 
the field would have decided the battle, did not reach 
Liptingen, where he was still about ten miles distant 
from the field of battle, until nightfall. 

K 2 
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During the night Kray retreated on Sigmaringen, 
where he immediately began to cross the Danube ; 
but the half of his army was still on the right bank 
when Saint Cyr appeared on the 6th on the heights 
which command the river; if Moreau had followed 
up his retreating enemy half of the Austrian army 
would have been destroyed; but Kray accomplished 
his retreat without loss. 

Some days after the battle of Moeskirch Moreau 
again dislocated hisarmy. Le Courbe was detached 
to the Tyrol. Saint Cyr advanced on Buchau, 
having Moreau in second line behind. Sainte 
Suzanne was directed to move by the left bank of 
the Danube to Geissingen, where he was separated 
by the river from the rest of the army. 

Kray, informed of the detachment of Le Courbe 
and Sainte Suzanne, recrossed the Danube at 
Riedlingen and advanced to Biberach, where he 
took position to bar the progress of Moreau towards 
Ulm. 

On the 9th, Kray, attacked and defeated at 
Biberach, marched by his left to the river Iler, but 
Le Courbe attacked him at Memmingen and drove 
him back on Ulm, which was provided with an 
entrenched camp, in which the whole Austrian army, 
with the exception of 20,000 men in the Tyrol under 
the Prince of Reuss, was now united. 


Ulm was a strategical point of great importance. 
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It contained large magazines of provisions, forage 
and all the munitions of war ; it possessed two stone 
bridges which wereprot ected on the right bank by 
strong entrenchments, and on the left bank by the 
fortifications of the town; it was thus a double ¢éte- 
de-pont. 

The possession of Ulm by Kray enabled him to 
operate on either side of the Danube at pleasure, and 
thus to protect at the same time Bavaria and Suabia, 
and to cover Bohemia and Austria. His supplies of 
all descriptions augmented daily, and he seemed re- 
solved to maintain himself in this central position 
notwithstanding the inferiority of his force and the 
checks he had experienced. 

Moreau thought to oblige him to abandon his 
position by advancing. Accordingly Le Courbe 
quitted Memmingen and approached the Leck. 
Saint Cyr followed him in echellon along the right 
bank of the Danube. Sainte Suzanne approached 
Ulm by the left bank. 

Of the two divisions composing the corps of Sainte 
Suzanne, one commanded by Le Grand took post at 
Erbach on the Danube, about six miles above Ulm; 
the other, commanded by Souham, on the river 
Blau, at an equal distance from the place. The front 
occupied by these two divisions extended six miles. 
Sainte Suzanne had no bridge over the Danube; he 
was separated by that river from the French army, 
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and was exposed to attack from Kray’s united 
force. 

On the 16th at daybreak the Archduke Ferdinand 
marched from Ulm against Le Grand, while another 
column attacked Souham; both French divisions 
were driven back, the distance between them was 
increased, and their communication with each other 
intercepted. 

Sainte Suzanne ordered Le Grand to quit the 
Danube and to unite with Souham by a circuitous 
march; Saint Cyr, hearing the cannonade from the 
right bank, retrograded with his rear guard, and 
placed batteries on the right bank so as to sweep the 
road between Ulm and Erbach: and the Archduke, 
believing that the French would cross the river in 
force and cut him off from Ulm, returned to that 
place. 

Moreau, justly alarmed for the safety of Sainte 
Suzanne, arrested the movement towards the Lech; 
he recalled Le Courbe, sent Saint Cyr across the 
Danube to Erbach to support Sainte Suzanne, and 
with his own corps and that of Le Courbe took 
post on the ler. His army thus occupied a line of 
nearly forty miles, the left being on the Blau, the 
right on the Iler, and was separated into two nearly 
equal parts by the Danube. 

After passing several days in this position Moreau 
decided to unite his whole force on the right bank ; 
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accordingly Saint Cyr and Saint. Suzanne crossed 
the river; Saint Cyr advanced to the river Giinzt, 
while Sainte Suzanne took post astride on the Iller. 
Le Courbe advanced to the Lech. 

Moreau now occupied a front of sixty miles, his 
right on the Lech, his left on the Danube. 

On the 24th Kray detached a force across the Da- 
nube, and attacked both divisions of Sainte Suzanne 
at once. The combat lasted all day without any deci- 
sive success; and at nightfall the Austrians retired. 

When the news of this combat reached him, 
Moreau again changed his plan. Le Courbe was 
a second time recalled from the Lech, and lhe army 
was in march to concentrate on its left, when Kray, 
on the 4th June, again crossed to the right bank 
with 16,000 men, and attacked the corps of Sainte 
Suzanne, which fell back fighting before the Austrians 
all that day, and whose position had become very 
critical, when a division of the corps of Saint Cyr, 
detached across the Iller by the bridge of Kellmuntz, 
arrived to its support. Kray retired. 

Moreau then concentrated his whole force on the 
Mller. 

After remaining several days in this position, 
encouraged by the defensive attitude of Kray, who 
remained shut up in his entrenched camp, Moreau 
resumed his plan of advancing into Bavaria. 

Le Courbe passed the Lech for the third time, and 
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on the 10th, 11th, and 12th of June, the rest of the 
army was approaching that river. Six more days 
were spent in indecision; at length Moreau deter- 
mined to pass his whole army to the left bank of the 
Danube. 

Accordingly the corps of Sainte Suzanne was re- 
ealled to the Iler, and remained on that river in ob- 
servation of Ulm, while on the 18th the remaining 
corps approached the Danube as follows, viz.: Le 
Courbe opposite Hochstett; Moreau opposite Dil-. 
lingen; Grenier (who now commanded Saint Cyr’s 
corps) at Giinzbourg. 

Kray guarded the line of the river from Ulm to 
the mouth of the Lech. 

On the 19th at daybreak Le Courbe crossed the 
Danube over the bridge of Blindheim which he had 
repaired, and led one division six miles down the 
river to Schwoningen, where he defeated 4000 
Austrians detached from Donauwerth ; while he sent 
the other two divisions up the river to Lauingen, 
which were attacked unsuccessfully by another body 
of Austrians detached from Ulm, 

Meanwhile Moreau crossed with his corps by the 
bridge of Dillingen. 

Grenier, who endeavoured to repair the bridge of 
Giinzbourg, was prevented by the Austrian general 
Giulay, and was obliged to cross after Moreau by 
the bridge of Dillingen. 
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As soon as Kray learnt that the passage was 
effected he resolved to retire, which he did, under 
the protection of a corps of cavalry placed on the 


~Brenz river, by Neresheim and Nordlingen, and 


arrived on the Wernitz, behind which river he took 
post on the evening of the 23rd June. 

From the 20th to the 23rd Moreau remained in- 
active. 

Richepanse, who had succeeded to the command 
of Saint Suzanne’s corps, invested Ulm. 

Le Courbe returned to the right bank of the 
Danube, and marched across the Lech upon Neu- 
bourg, where Kray was in position with 25,000 men. 

Le Courbe attacked him and was repulsed; but 
during the succeeding night Kray, fearing to be 
overwhelmed by the whole French army, passed 
over to the left bank and marched to Ingolstadt, 
where he again crossed the river and carried his 
headquarters to Landshut behind the Iser. 

Moreau established his headquarters at Augs- 
bourg. 

Sainte Suzanne was advancing through Franconia 
with two fresh divisions from Mayence, to which 
place he had been sent by Moreau. 

Le Courbe was sent with 20,000 men against the 
Prince de Reuss, who during all this time occupied 
the defiles of the Tyrol. . The prince retired behind 
the defiles. 
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On the 15th of July this campaign was terminated 
by the armistice of Parsdorf. 


Observations. 


Moreau acted in violation of the Maxims (a.) and 
(b.) of Chapter IT., in neglecting to avail himself of 
the shelter afforded him by the Rhine to as great 
an extent as possible in marching towards his object. 
In accordance with those maxims he should have 
marched behind the Rhine to Schaffhausen, and have 
broken out into the theatre of war from between that 
place and Constance, which would have enabled him 
to apply Principle 2, by acting on the rear of those 
bodies of the enemy which were observing the 
Rhine; and Principle 1, by attacking those bodies 
in detail. Or he would have been able to reach Ulm 
before them, the possession of which place, on the 
communications of the Austrians, would have decided 
the campaign in the first fortnight. 

Moreau violated Principle 1 in attacking Kray 
with an inferior force at Engen, when he had two 
corps within reach whose presence would have raised 
his army to double that of the enemy. 

Moreau also violated the following maxims, viz, : — 
Maxim 3, because he crossed the Rhine at three 
different points far distant from one another, and 
designed to unite his divisions within reach of the 


enemy; Maxims 4 and 7, first, in having several lines 
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of operation from the base of the Rhine, the commu- 
nication between which was exposed to flank attack 
from the enemy (Napoleon particularly enjoined him 
to operate by one line only which should lead from 
Stein upon the enemy’s rear); second, in employing 
two lines of operation around Ulm, separated by the 
Danube, which proceeding exposed one of his corps 
to be beaten separately in disregard of Principle 1, 
and gave his enemy a great advantage in respect to 
interior lines, Principle 3. 

He also lost a great opportunity of applying Prin- 
ciple 1, in neglecting to follow up Kray in his retreat 
from Moeskirch to Sigmaringen, where he might 
have destroyed one half of the Austrian army sepa- 
rated from the other half by the Danube. 

His passage of the Danube with three of his corps 
on the 19th below Ulm, violated all the principles. 

Principles 1 and 3, because Kray might have 
availed himself of the interior lines which Moreau’s 
dispositions afforded him to fall upon the isolated 
French corps on the right bank in front with 
his whole force, while the Prince de Reuss advanced 
on his rear, to utterly destroy that corps, and to in- 
tercept the French line of communication by the 
right bank which that corps was left to guard. If 
Moreau thought proper to pass to the left bank of 
the Danube, he should have done so with his whole 


army in one day, and marched immediately on Ulm, 
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there to attack the right flank of the Austrian army 
which guarded the line of the river from that place 
to Donauwerth. In the event of Kray quitting Ulm 
to act on the French line of communication by the 
right bank, Moreau would have possessed himself of 
the entrenched camp at that place. 

Moreau’s proceedings in this campaign were 
a series of faults; he showed himself completely 
wanting in that decision and energy which mark a 
great general; he never followed up a success; he re- 
peated three times in six weeks the same demonstra- 
tions without result. In short he was completely 
outgeneralled by Kray, whose aim was to detain 
Moreau in the neighbourhood of Ulm, and so prevent 
his striking any decisive blow at a vital part of the 
empire. 

Although Kray showed himself superior to Moreau, 
his faults were serious. 

Ist. He disseminated his army along the line 
of the Rhine in too forward a position, since his rear 
was exposed to attack by a French force operating 
from Schaffhausen. 

2nd. He established his magazines at Stokach, 
Engen, and Moeskirch, close to a part of the French 
base. If Switzerland had been friendly or neutral 
his magazines in those places would have been well 


placed, since they would in that case have been 
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covered by the defiles of the Black Forest; as it was, 
they were quite at the advanced posts. 

3rd. He showed want of energy in not having 
completely destroyed the two divisions of Sainte 
Suzanne, when the latter were within two hours’ 
march of his whole army on the 16th May, and iso- 
lated from succour by the Danube; again on the 
26th May, when the French were disseminated over 
sixty miles from the Danube to the Lech, he should 
have attacked their left flank with his whole force, 
calling up the Prince of Reuss to reinforce him. 
In his place Napoleon would have marched from left 
to right of the French front, defeating their corps in 
detail. 

It will be excellent practice for the student to 
compare this campaign of Moreau with that of 
Napoleon in the same year with his famous army of 
reserve, and to remark how completely all the un- 
favourable remarks on the operations of Moreau 
must be reversed in speaking of the manceuvres of 


Napoleon. 
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DEFINITIONS. 


Tactical Points. 

All points on a field of battle which may impede 
the advance of an enemy to attack your position, or 
which may facilitate the advance of your army to 
attack the enemy’s position, are tactical points, and 


should be occupied. 


Tactical decisive Points. 

All points on a field of battle which, when occu- 
pied by your army, will enable it to make an attack 
on the enemy whose success would be decisive on the 
issue of the engagement, and 

All points on a field of battle in possession of the 
enemy which will’ enable him to frustrate your 
attack on any other part of his position, or which 
will enable him to impede or intercept your line 
of retreat, if repulsed,—are tactical decisive points 
Sor offence. 

Reverse the conditions, and you will obtain the 
tactical decisive points for defence. 

The flanks and most advanced salients of the 
position are, in general, the most decisive points. 


The flanks, because being only defended by the 
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fire of a small part of the position, they offer 
an enemy great facilities for attack, which, if suc- 
cessful, will enable him to take in flank the troops 
occupying the position, or to act upon their line of 
retreat. 

The salients, because strong batteries are placed 
at those points which cross their fire on the ground 
over which an enemy must advance to attack, and 
because an attack will probably be unsuccessful so 
long as those points remain in possession of the 
defenders. 

; Orders of Battle. 

A line of battle may be straight, or it may be 
curved either concavely or convexly towards the 
enemy. 

Of these three orders the convex towards the 
enemy is the best, as a general rule, because the 
flanks, which are the most vulnerable points, are the 
furthest removed from attack; the enemy, in march- 
ing to assail either flank, exposes his own more than 
if the defenders occupied a straight line. Troops 
sent to reinforce any point move on the chord of the 
arc, i.e. on the shortest possible line between any 
two points; and the line of retreat is the best 
covered and can be the most easily gained from all 
parts of the position. The general disadvantage 
attaching to this order is that the fire of the position 


is divergent. 
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Of the two remaining orders the concave is the 
worst, because the flanks are the most exposed to 
attack; because the line of retreat is the worst 
covered, and requires the longest march to reach it 
from all parts of the position; and because troops 
sent to reinforce any point must move on the cir- 
cumference, i. e. on the longest possible line between 
any two points in the curve. The general advan- 
tages of this order are, that an enemy advancing 
against the centre exposes both his flanks more than 
if the defenders occupied a straight line, and the 
fire of the position is convergent. 

The straight order offers no advantages of flank 
attack to the defenders; troops sent to reinforce any 
point must move on a line equal to the circumference 
of the curved order (the length of the straight line 
being equal to that of the curved line); the line of 
retreat is better covered than in the concave, and 
worse than in the convex order. 

In the accompanying diagram the three lines a 6 
are of equal length; c, the centre point of each; c d, 
the line of retreat. 

In the convex order (fig. 1), troops moving from 
a to c march on the chord a e. 

In the concave and straight orders (figs. 2 and 
3), troops moving from a to ¢ must march on the 
dotted lines a c, equal to one another in the two 
last figures, but longer than the straight line a c 


of jig. 1. 
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It is evident that in Fig. 1 the line ¢ d is the best 
covered, and the most easily reached from all parts of 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


the line a 6; and in Fig. 2 that ¢ d is the worst 
covered, and the least easily reached from all points 
ina b. 

The task of the commander of a modern army is 
far more difficult than was that of an ancient general. 
The Roman order of battle was always the same, 
viz. in three lines, at a distance from one another 
of about 100 yards, the cavalry on the flanks. 

In modern armies the art of occupying a position 
is submitted to so many considerations that it is 
impossible to lay down any absolute rule. 

It is the business of a commander intelligently 
to combine the general principles of the art of 
war in the manner best suited to actual circum- 
stances, 
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CHAR ALY, 
ATTACK AND DEFENCE OF POSITIONS. 


Maxim 10.— THE excellence of a position is always 
relative, 
Ist. To that occupied by the enemy. 
2nd. To the number of troops intended to line it. 
3rd. To the composition of those troops. 


Ist. It is evident that a position being taken up 
either for offence or defence, its excellence must de- 
pend on the nature of the enemy’s position. 

2nd. That although a position may combine all the 
general requirements hereafter to be stated, it cannot 
be a good position for any given army unless that 
army be able effectively to occupy or defend it. In 
other words, it must not be too extensive for the 
number of your troops to line it well, generally in 
two lines and a reserve. This is a deduction from 
Principle 1; for if you occupy an extended position 
with an inadequate force, every portion of your line 
will be weaker than it ought to be, and the enemy 
will thereby be enabled to bring to bear on a given 
point a larger force than that which you can there 
oppose to him. The above, however, like all general 
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rules, must yield to actual circumstances. A general 
may be forced to occupy a more extended position 
than the number of his troops would authorise in the 
abstract, to avoid a greater evil, such for example as 
leaving a height unoccupied, on which the enemy 
might establish batteries to enfilade his line. In 
such a case the weaker portions of your line must be 
artificially strengthened, and the best must be made 
of actual circumstances. 

3rd. If either infantry, cavalry, or artillery un- 
duly preponderate, common sense indicates that the 
position chosen must present ground favourable to 
the action of that particular arm. 

For infantry, ground where it can act with ad- 
vantage, and where the other two can not. Ground 
broken by ravines or dips, the more nearly parallel 
to the front of the enemy the better; a close country 
intersected with enclosures, and sprinkled with 
houses. Such ground is unsuited to the action of 
artillery and cavalry. 

For cavalry, open ground where horses can gallop 
unimpeded. 

For artillery, gently undulating ground unbroken 
by ravines, the harder the better. 

From this it follows that, in disposing your three 
arms, heights should be occupied by infantry 5 
eavalry should be in the plains; artillery on com- 
manding ground (not too high), whence its fire may: 
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sweep the surface of the ground as far as the guns 
can range, without plunging into it. 

- Maxim 11.— A position must not be commanded 
by heights in the direction of the enemy within 
artillery range. 

Maxim 12.— Every position must cover the line 
of communication of the army with its base. 

Maxim 13.— The lines by which the army must 
retreat from its position, if defeated,.must be as 
numerous and easy as possible. 

In forming a line of battle, special respect must 
be had to the line or lines by which the army may 
be obliged to retire. The more directly these lead 
towards the base of operation the better. The more 
of these lines available, the greater the security in 
which the army will fight, and the greater the pro- 
bability that, if defeated, it will be able to effect its 
retreat without any overwhelming disaster, 

Maxim 14,— The part or parts of a line of battle 
which are in front of any line or lines of retreat: 
must be made the strongest (if not so already from 
natural causes), either by entrenchments, or by post- 
ing the greatest force at such parts of your line, 

If the enemy attack and break that part of your 
line which is in front of your line of retreat, your 
army, divided into two parts, may be forced back 
towards the flanks, and the enemy may gain posses- 
sion of your line of retreat. 
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Maxim 15.— Every position must afford easy com- 
‘munication, in rear of the line, between the different 
‘parts of your line of battle. 


‘This is a deduction from Principle 1; for with- 
‘out the power of moving troops rapidly from one 
‘part of your line to every other, the enemy would 
be enabled to apply the principle at your expense, 
‘by bringing a superior force to bear upon. that 
part of your line which you are unable to reinforce. 
‘Therefore where easy communications do not exist 
they must be made, by throwing bridges across 
‘streams or ravines, causeways across marshes, and 
develling walls or hedges, in such a manner that 
artillery may be able to pass rapidly from one end of 
the line to the other. 

| The advantage of the communication between dif- 
ferent parts of the line being in rear, is twofold. 

| Ist. The flank movement of the troops which 
march to reinforce any threatened portion is pro- 
‘tected by the front of the line. 

| 2nd. Such movements are thereby more likely to 
be concealed from the observation of the enemy, and 
‘they should always be entirely concealed from such 
observation, if possible. 

| Maxim 16.—The ground in front of your position 
should be such as to impede the movements of an 
enemy advancing to attack you, and should be so 
completely commanded by your position as to in- 
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sure its being swept by your artillery to the full 
extent of its range. 

Such ground will be more slowly traversed by the 
enemy; he will be exposed for a longer time to the 
fire of your guns, which will have the effect of dis- 
ordering his march and damping his ardour in a 
degree proportioned to the difficulty of the ground 
he has to pass over. The impediments to the march 
of an enemy to attack your position in front may be 
of different descriptions :— 

Ist. The most effective is a large river or impass- 
able marsh running parallel to your front. 

2nd. Villages, which may in a short time be con- 
verted into strong posts, and occupied by your 
troops, so situated that the enemy must take them 
before advancing beyond them. 

3rd. Any favourable ground (naturally or artifi- 
cially strong, or both) on the line of the enemy’s 
advance, the occupation of which by your troops will 
delay his march. 

In all the above cases it is necessary that the 
obstacles to the march of the enemy shall be under 
the full fire of the guns of your position, otherwise 
the troops posted for their defence may be captured. 

It is desirable that the fire of your guns shall cross 
in front of the points where the enemy may cross the 
river, or in front of the villages or posts occupied by 
your troops as advanced posts. 
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Maxim 17.—Every position must afford secure 
protection to the flanks of your army. 

This is a deduction from Principles 1 and 2, since 
its observance will prevent the enemy from applying 
them at your expense. 

Principle i, by his placing himself in such a posi- 
tion as will enable him to attack the flank of your 
line, the nature of which manceuvre is to bring masses 
of the attacking force in contact with successive 
fractions of the line attacked. 

Principle 2, by turning your flank and acting on 
your line of retreat. 

Strong natural obstacles afford the best pro- 
tection, such as mountains, large rivers, impene- 
trable woods, marshes, &c. Where these do not 
exist the flanks must be strengthened by artificial 
means, , 

Mazim 18.— A position cannot be too strong ; lose 
no opportunity of strengthening it by means of field 
works. 

Napoleon says: —“ The natural positions which 
are generally met with cannot protect an army. from 
the attacks of a superior force without the aid of art.” 

Towards the end of the Peninsular war no posi- 
tion was taken up without entrenching; first, the guns 
were covered, then the weakest parts of the line. 

Maxim 19.—Occupy your position in such a 
manner that you can defend a part of it with a 
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smaller force than that which the enemy can bring 
against it, so that the greater part of your force may 
be available to assail the weaker of the enemy. 

e. g. If two armies A and B, of 20,000 men each, 
occupy lines of equal length; but a, by reason of 
the ground being naturally stronger on the right 
half of his line, or by reason of entrenchments, is 
able to occupy that half effectively with only 5000 
men, while the force of B is equally disseminated, 
then (to use a technical term) the 5000 of A contain 
10,000 of B; while a has 15,000 wherewith to 
overwhelm the opposing 10,000 of B. 

Jomini says, that to insure the success of an attack 
made by one wing which is reinforced for that purpose 
at the expense of the other, it is necessary to refuse 
the weakened wing. This is undoubtedly true, 
if every part of your position were occupied (be- 
fore reinforcing one wing) only in sufficient strength 
to defend each part from attack; but this is only 
a particular application of the above maxim, which 
is general. 

This maxim is a deduction from Principle 1, as 
it prescribes the mode of acting to enable you to 
apply that principle. 

An important corollary may be drawn from the 
above, viz. — 

If your force is superior to that of the enemy, you 
should not therefore occupy a greater front than that 
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of the enemy, but hold your surplus troops in hand 
ready to take advantage of any opening that may be 
afforded. You will thus be able to insure the 
superiority at the decisive point and time. 

If a and B consist respectively of 20,000 and 
10,000 men, and A occupies a front twice as ex- 
tended as that of B, then a loses the advantage of 
numbers, for B can bring to bear on an opposite part 
of a’s line a force equal to that which can oppose it, 
and that part may be broken before succour from the 
distant portions of a’s line can arrive. 

It must never be forgotten that (zt is not the 

( battle which 
decides the victory, but the number which is actually 


number of troops ranged in order 0 


put in vigorous action by a commander. 

The battle of Prague in 1756 exemplifies this. 

All the different orders of battle, ancient and 
modern, may be reduced in principle to this maxim 
(19). In ancient history the battles of Leuctra, 
Mantineza, Arbela, Cannz, and the Metaurus, furnish 
examples, So, indeed, do nearly all battles which 
have been skilfully fought. 

Maxim 20,— When on the eve of a battle recall 
all your detachments, do not neglect one however 
small, one battalion the more sometimes decides the 
day. (Napoleon.) From Principle 1. 

In the same manner as no part of a position can 
be too strong, a master of the art of war will never 
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consider that he has too many troops, no matter how 
small may be his enemy’s force. 

Maxim 21,— Never detach a force, either on the 
eve or on the day of a battle, for the purpose of co- 
operating with your main body in attacking the 
enemy, unless your communications with the detach- 
ment can be constantly maintained. From Prin- 
ciple 1. 

Unless communication is maintained there can be 
no concert. Nothing should be left to accident. 
If a force be detached to such a distance that its 
communication with the main body is not constant 
and rapid, however well a combination may be con- 
ceived, a thousand accidents may disconcert it. 

If a body of troops be detached to a distance from 
the main army round a flank of the enemy for the 
purpose of attacking the enemy in rear in an ap- 
proaching battle, a watchful enemy will learn the 
movement and overwhelm the detachment. 

Examples of this are found in the battles of 
Hastenbeck, Creveldt, and Torgau, during the Seven 
Years’ war. 

Maxim 22,— Never leave intervals between the 
different divisions of your line of battle, where the 
enemy might penetrate, unless to draw him into a 
snare. (Japoleon.) 

If the enemy break in at such interval in sufficient 
force, he may attack one of the separated portions of 
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an army in flank, while he attacks the same portion 
in front, thus insuring its defeat; while he prevents 
the other separated portion from succouring the first 
by threatening it with attack by a smaller force in 
accordance with Maxim 19. In such a case, that 
one of the separated portions should be chosen for 
attack whose defeat would inflict the greatest 
damage on the army ; for instance, if the army’s only 
line of retreat lay behind one of the portions, the 
other should be chosen to be assailed in front and 
flank, as it would thereby be cut off from its line of 
retreat. This would be to apply Principles 1 and 2. 
Examples of the breach of this maxim are supplied 
by the battle of Prague in 1756, and of Salamanca 
during the Peninsular war. 

It results as a corollary from the last maxim, that 
you must never weaken any part of your line to 
such an extent that a vigorous attack upon it by the 
enemy will probably succeed, and enable him to act 
as has been above described; also, that unless you 
have a great superiority of force, it is dangerous to 
attack an enemy’s line by both extremities at once; 
for as both attacks must be reinforced at the ex- 
pense of your centre, your centre becomes weakened, 
and a counter attack upon it by the enemy may 
succeed. 

The battles of Neerwinden in 1793, and Stockach 


in 1799, are examples of this. 
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Tt results also from the above, that the centre of a 
line of battle should not be formed of cavalry. 

For cavalry must give way before a combined 
attack of the three arms, and the centre is pierced. 
It may be thought that in the case where a position 
consists of two ranges of hills separated by a plain, 
the plain being favourable to the action of cavalry, 
that arm should occupy the interval between the 
heights on which the infantry is posted; but in this 
case the centre would be equally pierced, and the com- 
munications of the army occupying such a position at 
the mercy of the enemy. 

The loss of the battles of Minden and Blenheim 
by the French was caused by ignorance of this. 

Maxim 23.— Never attack with a fraction of your 


force, when a short delay will enable you to attack 
with masses. 


This would be to violate Principle 1. 

The temptation or supposed necessity may some- 
times be great, but yielding to it will almost in- 
variably increase the evil it is intended to remedy. 
The battle of Torgau in 1760 is a signal example 
of this; and although Frederick was victorious in 
that battle, he was so in spite of his faults and be- 
cause of his extraordinary good fortune. 

Maxim 24,— Nothing can be more rash or contrary 
to the principles of war than to make a flank march 
before an enemy in position. (Vapoleon.) 
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- This supposes that the flank march is made within 
sight of the enemy. Frederick the Great owed the, 
loss of the battle of Kollin, and Marmont that of 
the battle of Salamanca, to the violation of this 
maxim. 

Maxim 25. — There are two ways of obliging an 
enemy to abandon a position, viz. by attacking and 
driving him from it; and by manceuvring so as to 
make it impossible for him to hold it. 

The first method should only be adopted when, in 
consequence of your having a superior force, or 
of the enemy’s position being faulty, it is your 
object to bring on a decisive engagement. 

The mode of applying the second is in general to 
threaten the enemy’s line of communication. ; 

It was by employing the second method after the 
first had failed that Massena obliged Wellington to 
retire from the position of Busaco. A peasant in-, 
formed Massena of a road over the Caramula moun- 
tain which he made use of to turn the Duke’s left, 
See (Napier’s “Peninsular War”) the description 
of the Duke’s detection of Massena’s design, which 
will illustrate more strongly than pages of precept 
both this maxim and the importance of preserving 
your line of communication. 

Mazim 26,— An attack on the enemy’s centre, if 
successful, is in general the most decisive. That on 
a flank is the most secure, 
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In modern military history there are few instances 
of an army being broken at its centre; the reason of 
this is the recognition of the disastrous consequences 
that must ensue to the army so broken. Blenheim 
and Austerlitz are examples, where Marlborough and 
Napoleon broke the centre of the hostile lines, sepa- 
rated the two wings, and not only routed but com- 
pletely disorganised the armies opposed to them. A 
successful attack against the centre of an enemy’s line 
generally places it in your power to cut off one of the 
separated portions from its line of retreat; while the 
attack on a flank is very rarely indeed so important 
in its results. It may be conceived that if an army 
have but one line by which it can retire from a field 
of battle, and that line be in rear of one of its flanks, 
a vigorous attack on that flank may enable you to 
seize that line and cut off from it the greater part 
of the enemy’s army. But a general is indeed 
unworthy of his post if he neglects to strengthen 
the decisive point in such a manner as to render it 
safe from direct attack. And if he finds his enemy 
manoeuvre so as to turn that flank and threaten his 
line of retreat, he will retire at once in good order 
from a position which is no longer tenable, 

The centre of a line is not only the strongest na-. 
turally, from its position enabling it to be doubly 
reinforced from each wing in half the time required 
to reinforce one wing from the other, but in addition, 
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its strength is artificially increased by every possible 
means; the fire of the guns of a position likewise, all 
converging on the ground over which the enemy 
must advance to attack the centre, renders the attack 
on that point more doubtful than one upon a flank. 
As a general rule the attack of a position should be 
made on the weakest points, or on points which are 
so decisive that an attack upon any other is im- 
possible or dangerous, so long as they remain in the 
enemy’s possession. 

The weakest points are the flanks when not sup- 
ported, or any salient points of the enemy’s line 
which are not well defended by his artillery in posi- 
tion, or any point of his line where he has left an 
interval, or which he has not occupied in sufficient 
force. 

Of the second class are fortified posts or heights 
which flank the columns advancing to attack; or any 
point possessed by the enemy which would. enable 
him to impede your retreating columns in the event 
of their being repulsed. 

Principle 1 indicates that in attacking, all the dis- 
posable forces must be brought to bear on the point 
chosen as the decisive point; and 

Principle 2 that a point should not be selected 
for attack from which the retreat of your columns, if 
repulsed, can be impeded by the enemy. 

It has been before remarked that it. is impossible 
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for a general to combine in any plan the observation 
of all the rules and maxims of war; he must combine 
them in the highest degree permitted by actual cir- 
cumstances; and it follows that in choosing a point 
of attack, one should be preferred from which the 
assailants if repulsed may with safety retreat, rather 
than another which may offer greater temptations to 
attack, but the line of retreat from which would be 
exposed. 

Maxim 27.—If your enemy is entrenching and it 
is your intention to attack his position, do not delay 
a moment. Every hour’s delay may cost the loss of 
1000 men in an assault. 

In Marlborough’s brilliant campaign of 1704, 
actuated by political considerations which were suffi- 
ciently urgent to overbear mere military rules, he left 
several French armies in his rear, and was without 
any base. 

It became necessary, therefore, to obtain some im- 
mediate point d@appui on which to base his operations 
against the Elector of Bavaria. He selected Donau- 
werth, with the view of forming his magazines there, 
and because it would give him a secure passage of the 
Danube. The heights of Schellenberg command the 
town and are the key to the place. These were en- 
trenched and guarded by 10,000 infantry and 2000 
cavalry. Marlborough and the Margrave of Baden 
commanded the allied army on alternate days. On 
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the night of the 1st July they encamped fourteen 
miles from Donauwerth, and the intervening roads 
were heavy from long continued rain. The army too 
was encumbered by a heavy train of artillery. It 
was Marlborough’s turn to command on the 2nd, 
and he resolved to attack the Schellenberg on that 
day, notwithstanding the weary march which must be 
made before it could be done. He knew the en- 
trenchments of the enemy were unfinished and that 
he was working constantly to strengthen them; and 
when the difficulty of the undertaking was urged, and 
the fatigue of the troops in the preliminary march, 
he replied that every hour’s delay would cost the loss 
of 1000 additional men in the assault. 

He accordingly marched early on the morning of 
the 2nd; he was not able to attack until four in the 
afternoon, but the entrenchments were carried, and 
with them he gained possession of Donauwerth. 

Maxim 28.— An army on the march and an army 
in position in an enemy’s country should never be 
for one moment without its advanced guard and its 
advanced posts. 

The examples of the danger of neglecting this 
maxim are to be found everywhere. 

The Austrians lost the battle of Leuthen because 
they had no advanced posts to give notice that Fre- 
derick was in march along the front of their position 
with his whole army, to place himself diagonally on, 
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their left flank, his march being only separated 
from the Austrian position by intervening heights. 

Soubise was shamefully defeated at Rosbach, 
because he carried his army round the left flank 
of the Prussians to attack their rear, without 
advanced guards or flankers, which would have 
warned the main body of Frederick’s change of 
position. 

There are two descriptions of advanced posts, viz. 
those which are to be maintained against attack 
to the last ; and those which are only to be defended 
sufficiently long to enable the army they cover to 
form in order of battle before an enemy can attack 
it. 

The first of these are identical with the tactical 
decisive points of a field of battle which have been 
defined. 

The second come more particularly under the desig- 
nation of outposts. The details of outpost duty do 
not come within the scope of this work; but a few 
remarks in illustration of its general principles may 
be useful. 

It has been said that the outposts are the watch- 
dogs of the army, whose duty it is to give timely 
warning of approaching danger. 

The army itself takes up the most favourable posi- 
tion for battle. If that position were on perfectly 
open commanding ground, from which a sufficiently 
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extensive view to the front and flank could be ob- 
tained to give time to the army, after the first appear- 
ance of an enemy, to form in order of battle before it 
could be attacked, outposts and advanced sentries 
might be dispensed with so long as daylight lasted ; 
and it would be sufficient before nightfall to push 
forward the outposts to such a distance as would 
secure the required object. But such a case can 
rarely occur. It follows from the above, that all na- 
tural features in the neighbourhood of a position 
which could conceal the approach of an enemy until 
he should be near enough to do mischief, ought to be 
occupied by the advanced sentries. Common sense 
must prescribe the situation of the chain of sentries: 
it is regulated entirely by the position of the army 
and the considerations above stated, its distance from 
the position varying according to the nature of the 
ground. It cannot depend on the situation of the 
picquets which furnish the sentries, nor on that of 
the advanced guards which furnish the picquets, nor 
on that of the grand guards which support the ad- 
vanced guards; but, on the contrary, the grand 
guards, the advanced guards, and the picquets, in a 
chain of connection, depend on the situation of the 
cordon of sentries. They are merely intermediate 
supports judiciously posted to divide the distance 
between the cordon of sentries and the army; and 
there may be more or fewer of these supporting or ral- 
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_ lying bodiesaccording to that distance. In case of sur- 
prise the sentries swarm on their respective picquets ; 
these, when driven in, concentrate on their respective 
advanced guards, &c.: the nature of their resistance 
should be solely determined by the time necessary for 
the formation of the army; that being secured, 
it should cease. Although in some cases it may not 
be necessary to dispute the enemy’s advance at all, 
yet in others the most vigorous and prolonged defence 
must be made. No precaution therefore which will 
strengthen such posts and enable the defenders to keep 
the enemy at bay, if only for five minutes, should 
be neglected. An officer is not worthy of the name 
who, in command of an outpost, does not feel that the 
safety of the whole army may depend on his indivi- 
dual vigilance, who neglects any possible expedient 
to strengthen his post, and who does not make him- 
self thoroughly acquainted with the ground to a con- 
siderable distance around it, asking himself frequently 
what he should do if attacked. 

Maxim 29.— To defend a defile, never take post in 
front, but always in rear, of the defile. 

This maxim is a deduction from Principle 1, as it 
will enable the defenders to attack with their whole 
force any fraction of the enemy they may think 
proper to allow to emerge from the defile, 

No position, however good otherwise, should be oc- 


eupied by an army which has a defile in its rear 
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through which the army must retreat if defeated. 
A retreat through a defile before an enemy is always * 
disastrous. * 

It follows, that you should never lose an opportu- 
nity of attacking an enemy in retreat while in the 
act of passing a defile. You in this case apply 
Principle 1, by ailowing any portion of the enemy’s 

*tarmy you think proper to enter the defile, and 
then attacking with your whole force the remaining 
fraction. 

All passes over mountains are of the nature 
of defiles. When a mountain-range forms the fron- 
tier of the state, the valleys by which an army 
must debouch to invade the state are permanently 
defended by fortresses, the passes which lead to 

them generally by forts. The little fort of Bard at 
the mouth of the pass which leads into the valley 
of Aosta stopped Napoleon’s army in 1800, and 
would have disconcerted all his plans if he had not 
succeeded in passing by stratagem. (See as examples 
the fortresses which close the valleys opening on 
Piedmont from the Alps.) 

A bridge is essentially a defile; and in the same 
way as important passes are defended by forts, a 
bridge over a great river is defended by fortifications 
of more or less strength. A permanent bridge over 


* The case of an army defending the head of a bridge is an 


exception to this, and will be noticed. 
M 3 
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a great river is always formed on some great line of 
communication; such a point has in general been 
selected as the site of a town, which, on the continent 
of Europe, is usually fortified. If the town is built 
on both sides of the river, both the front and rear 
of the bridge or defile are protected and the town 
forms a double ¢éte-de-pont; if on one side only, then 
the fortress can only directly defend the bridge from 
an enemy approaching the river on that side. 

Temporary bridges may be constructed by an 
army at any points on a great river where the 
means of passage may favour its operations during 
a particular campaign ; they are protected by field- 
works of more or less strength. 

Regarding a bridge as a defile, the passage over it 
by an enemy advancing to attack you will be best 
disputed by taking post in rear of the bridge ; and if 
this was all requiring to be considered, this mode 
would be always followed: but if the possession of 
the bridge is necessary to the army, it must be pro- 
tected from injury, otherwise the passage of the 
enemy would be best prevented by blowing it up or 
dismantling it (which measure would always be 
adopted by a retreating army to stop pursuit). The 
field-works therefore which protect the bridge 
(commonly called the ¢éte-de-pont) should be so 
situated in front as to cover it from the enemy’s guns, 
and should be of such a nature as to afford the de- 
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fending army a very strong position for battle in 
front of the bridge, and a secure protection during . 
its retreat across the bridge if defeated. Sometimes, 
and it is a great advantage, field-works are con. 
structed in rear as well as in front, to afford the 
retreating army a rallying position, in which it may 
almost certainly defeat all attempts of the enemy to 
follow. And in some cases the ¢éte-de-pont is double, 
that is, works are constructed to defend an approach 
to the bridge from either side. This would be of 
immense importance to an army whose line of ope- 
ration was parallel to the course of a great river and 
its flank supported thereon, as it would enable the 
army to change the bank of operation at will, and to 
prevent the enemy from following. 


EXAMPLES oF MAxim 29. 


1. Stege of Mantua by Napoleon. 

Mantua is almost surrounded by three lakes, 
formed by an enlargement of the river Mincio. In 
1796 it communicated with the mainland by means 
offive cause ways, varying from 400 to 200 yards 
in length. Although these causeways, being swept 
by artillery, would have rendered an assault of the 
town almost an impossibility, they evidently afforded 
a blockading force all the advantage which can arise 
from a position taken up in rear of a defile. Hach 
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causeway being a defile of great length, a very small 
force posted at its extremity was able to prevent the 
egress of a superior force. Accordingly, with 8000 
men, Serrurier blockaded the Austrian garrison con- 
sisting of 14,000 effective men, and paralysed their 
action during the campaign. And in the same year, 
after Wurmser took refuge in Mantua, the Austrian 
army which was there blockaded amounted to 
25,000. 

2. At the battle of Meeanee the British troops 
under Sir Charles Napier advanced to the attack by 
echellon of regiments from the right. 

The right of the line, as it neared the enemy, 
skirted the high wall of an extensive shikargah 
(a hunting-ground or forest of the Ameers), which 
protected the Ameers’ left flank, and in which 6000 
of their matchlock-men were posted to take the 
British line in flank and rear when it should close 
with the Belooch line of battle. The wall of this 
shikargah had one opening in it, not very wide, 
about 300 yards in front of the Belooch left. 

** ‘The general rode near this wall, and found it was 
nine or ten feet high; he rode nearer, and remarked 
that it had no loopholes for the enemy to shoot 
through ; he rode into the opening under a play of 
matchlocks, and, looking behind the wall, saw there 
was no scaffolding to enable the Beloochs to fire over 


the top. Then the inspiration of genius came to the 
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aid of heroism. Taking the grenadiers of the 22nd, 
he thrust them at once into the opening, telling 
their brave captain, Tew, that he was to block up 
that entrance; to die there if it must be, never to 
give way! And well did the gallant fellow obey 
his orders; he died there, but the opening was de- 
fended. The great disparity of numbers was thus 
abated, and the action of 6000 men paralysed by 
the more skilful action of only eighty! It was, on 
a smaller scale as to numbers, a stroke of generalship 
like that which won Blenheim for the Duke of 
Marlborough.” * 

In this example the opening in the wall was the 
defile, by taking post behind which eighty men held 
in check 6000! Sir C. Napier made use of the 
defile to apply Maxim 19. 

Mazim 30.— Every disadvantage may be removed 
by skill or fortune, except Time. Ifa general has 
Time against him he must fail. And conversely, 
Time is the best ally. 


* Napier’s “ Conquest of Scinde.” 
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CHAE. Vs 
LINES OF DEFENCE. 


Lines of defence are natural and artificial. 

Of the first are deserts, mountain-ranges, great 
rivers, and dense forests. 

In general, the frontier line which divides one 
country from another is formed by some one of the 
above-named obstacles, or a combination of them. 

That which presents the greatest difficulty to 
an invading army is a desert, on account of the 
immense transport which must accompany it to carry 
water and provisions, because of the few tracks by 
which it can be passed (which are determined by the 
position of the wells), and moreover because of the 
opposition to be encountered from the elements in 
those regions where deserts are found. As an ex- 
ample of the difficulties of such an operation in our 
own times and by our own troops, and of genius in 
surmounting them, see the account of Sir Charles 
Napier’s eight days’ march across the desert of Scinde 
for the purpose of destroying the Ameers’ fortress of 
Emaum Ghur.* 


* “Conquest of Scinde,” Ist chapter, 2nd part. 
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Next in order come mountain-ranges; these can 
only be passed at certain known points, which can be 
watched by the defenders, The outlet of the passes 
which an invading army must traverse, may be occu- 
pied by small forts, and the valleys into which the 
passes admit, by fortresses. 

Although a range of mountains is unquestionably 
a great obstacle, it is rarely an insurmountable one, 
unless defended by the mountaineers themselves, who 
know every path and track; where these are neutral, 
the best positions may, in general, be turned by paths 
unknown to the defenders. As an example of this 
may be cited an extract from the report of the Duke ' 
de Rohan, who was defending the Valteline against 
the Spanish and Austrian armies. In describing the 
position of his army he states, “In the present in- 
stance, although the flanks of the army were thought 
to be securely protected by the mountains as by so 
many fortresses, it was found to be exposed on all 
sides, and one opening was no sooner closed than two 
more were discovered ; so that several armies in place 
of one would be required to defend this country.” 
It was a maxim of Napoleon’s that “ where one 
man can set his foot a whole army may pass.” 

The defence of any long line, however strong it 
may be generally, over which there are many prac~ 
ticable passages, is difficult in proportion to the 
number of those passages, An invader, by threatening 
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to advance on several of these points, may oblige the 
defenders to disseminate their forces and to guard 
each equally, while the mass of the invading 
army advances on that which has been originally 
selected.* 

Dense forests are much on a par with mountains, 
or they may probably be more easily defended, since 
all the passages through them are known with greater 
certainty. 

From what has been said, it is evident that the line 
of a great river is less easy of defence than a range 
of mountains, as affording a far greater number of 
points of passage. 

It must be remarked, that lines of great natural ob- 
stacles are only “lines of defence” when they run 
across the line of operations of an aggressive force. 
When they run parallel to such line of operation 
they are, on the contrary, a great advantage to that 
force. Its flanks are supported on them; it may 
divide the enemy’s attention and forces, by threaten- 
ing to operate on both sides. In this case the passages 
over such obstacles are of great military importance, 
as affording the army the power of changing the side 
of operation at will, Here the advantage is generally 


with an invading army ; for the object of the defen- 


* Tt was in this manner that King Joseph passed the Sierra 
Morena after Ocana, when he invaded Andalusia. 
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sive force being to bar the progress of the enemy in 
a certain direction, it cannot change its side of opera- 
tion without leaving open to the enemy the road by 
which he was advancing towards his object, unless 
such a change of side should enable the defenders to 
act offensively against the communications of the in- 
vading army. 

The passes then by which mountain-ranges, and 
the bridges by which rivers, are crossed, whether those 
ranges and rivers cross the line of operations of an 
army or are parallel to it, are decisive strategical points 
of a high order. 

Of course that army which is in possession of those 
passes or those permanent bridges which are defended 
by fortresses, has the advantage; but as regards 
rivers, an army which is provided with proper bridge 
trains possesses the power of passage at every point 
where it is not disputed by an enemy, at the expense 
of the delay necessary for the construction of the 
bridges. 

Ulm, in the campaign of 1800, was a double ¢éte- 
de-pont, affording the Austrian marshal, Kray, a pas- 
sage over the Danube from either bank, which river 
was parallel to the line of operations of the French 
and Austrian armies; and the manner in which 
Kray employed the possession of that point to hold 
Moreau in check illustrates this subject well. 
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ON THE PASSAGE OF RIVERS. 


The passage of a river in presence of an enemy is 
a great military operation. It may be effected either 
by main force or by stratagem. 

In general, the passage of a great river which is 
defended by an enemy is effected by stratagem, by 
deceiving the enemy as to the intended point of pas- 
sage. The neighbourhood of the spot is determined by 
the line of operations, which has been chosen in ac- 
cordance with the principles of war, as being that 
which is calculated to inflict the greatest amount of 
injury on the enemy; the spot itself is determined 
by local peculiarities, which will be referred to here- 
after. . 

Principle 2 will be best applied by selecting as the 
neighbourhood of the spot where the passage is to be 
effected a part of the river where its general course 
is salient with respect to the position of the army 
about to cross (or concave towards that army), as that 
configuration affords a salient angular base of ma- 
neeuvres, from the sides of which it may, after cross- 
ing, act against the enemy’s communications. 

In the diagram, an army operating from the side 3, 
a,c, can evidently apply Principle 2 at the expense 
of an enemy whose general force is distributed along 
the opposite bank, by crossing at some point between 
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aand 6, or between aand ec: the nearer to a, the more 
complete is evidently the application. 


Among the local peculiarities which will be de- 
scribed as determining the spot ztself, it must here be 
remarked, to prevent confusion, that one of the most 
important is the existence, at the place where the 
bridge is constructed, of a bend or loop which is re- 
entering (or convex) towards the army about to 
cross. The position of a bridge is shown at g in the 
last diagram at such a re-entering loop in the part 
b, a, c, of the river whose general course is salient 
with respect to the army. 

A skilful commander will not endeavour to prevent 
the passage of a river by guarding every practicable 
point of passage. To do this would be to expose the 
fractions of his force to successive defeat by the mass 
of the attacking army, should it succeed, as is most 
probable, in effecting a passage somewhere. In such ° 
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a case the assailants should select some point near the 
centre of the enemy’s extended front for a passage 
with the mass of their army, and turn against one of 
the separated portions after crossing, while the de- 
tachments of that portion are kept in their isolated 
positions by demonstrations made on the opposite 
bank by small parties of the attacking force. 

The general of a defensive army will do better to 
keep his troops well in hand in a central position, 
making use of his light troops to observe the inten- 
tions of the enemy, and, should he succeed in pene- 
trating them, to come down upon the enemy suddenly 
while in the act of forming his bridge, or better still 
after a part of his force has crossed; or, if not, the 
commander of the defensive force should name a 
point of concentration in rear of his line on the 
enemy’s line of advance, where his army, in a strong 
position, may successfully dispute the farther advance 
of the enemy, and defeat him with the river in his 
rear. 

But perhaps the most effectual way of forbidding 
the passage is to take up such a position on the line 
of the river as will enable the defenders to assume 
the offensive by acting against the communications of 
the enemy. In the last diagram, a defensive army 
posted at d, which possesses the means of passage at 
that point, and can retreat in the direction d 2, will 
prevent the passage of an assailant at a, whose line of 
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operation is m a, because the army at d can act 
against that line without exposing its own. In this 
case, if the bridge at d were permanent, it would be 
protected by a strong téte-de-pont consisting either of 
a fortress or field-works. 

When an enemy is posted behind a considerable 
river and is in possession of ¢étes-de-pont at several 
different places along its course, you should never 
approach the river with your different divisions 
simultaneously along an extended front. To act 
thus would be to forget the enemy’s power of taking 
the offensive, and to expose your fractions to be 
beaten in detail by the mass of the enemy’s army, 
which, supposing it to have passed the river, would 
have several secure points on which to retreat, viz. 
the different ¢étes-de-pont. In such a case approach 
the river in echellon, so that the only part of your 
army which the enemy can attack without exposing 
his own flank is the head of the echellon. Your ob- 
ject is to deceive the enemy as to the intended point 
of passage. Having determined on some point, which 
should be at a distance from the head of the echellon 
to puzzle the enemy, and having made a demonstra- 
tion with your light troops at different places along 
the river-front to divide his attention, direct your 
columns as rapidly as possible on that point, and 
throw your bridge across, 

Moreau’s advance on the Inn in 1800, before the 
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battle of Hohenlinden, illustrates the above by its 


errors. He approached that river with six divisions 


Braunau_, 


Ampfingen 
-) 


° Craiburg 


-" 


a: sencenrsnnsncnemenscnmmerere™* Wasserburg 
Munich 30 miles 


O'! Rosenheim 


simultaneously, which were distributed over a line of 
forty-five miles, between Muhldorf and Rosenheim. 
His opponent, the Archduke John, had on that river 
five strong tétes-de-pont, viz.: Wasserburg, Craiburg, 
Muhldorf, Oetting, and Braunau. One of Moreau’s 
corps was at Ampfingen under Grenier, and consisted 
of 25,000 men. The Archduke, who had crossed at 
Oetting with his main force, attacked Ampfingen in 
front with 60,000 while another column of 20,000 
crossed at Craiburg and placed itself on the right 
flank and rear of Grenier. 

Moreaw’s dispositions were very defective; Munich 
was his pivot of operation; yet he divided his force 
along the line between Ampfingen and Rosenheim, 
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while his enemy possessed the bridges of Craiburg 
and Wasserburg, either of which gave the Archduke 
the power of acting on the flank of the French corps © 
on the river above those places, and on the rear of 
the corps below them. Wasserburg also is nearer 
to Munich than Ampfinger by fifteen miles. All the 
Principles were in favour of the Archduke. No. 1., 
because he could bring the mass of his army in 
contact with fractions of his enemy. No. 2., because 
he could act on the communications of the enemy 
without exposing his own. No. 3., because he had 
all the advantage of interior lines. 

The only circumstances in which the passage by 
force is justifiable in presence of an enemy of equal 
strength are— 

1st. When the river is of such a breadth only as 
permits your artillery to range, not only to the oppo- 
site bank, but far beyond it. 

2nd. When the banks on the side from which 
your army passes have a decided command over the 
opposite bank. 

Where the above conditions are observed, the pas- 
sage is a small affair, for your guns not only protect 
the passage but can also keep the enemy at a dis- 
tance from the opposite bank, unless he has natural 
or artificial cover. The river is in such a case like 
the ditch of a fortress, which protects its artillery. 
The troops pass in safety and form upon the opposite 
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bank under cover of their guns. It is true that the 
troops which have crossed are nearer to the enemy’s 
artillery than are the guns which protect them; but 
where the river is small, the difference of distance 
which is in favour of the defenders may be more than 
compensated by the difference in the height of the 
banks which is in favour of the assailants. You can 
also trust something to courage; it is attacking a 
position of strength, nothing more. 

In the case where a river is so broad that your 
guns cannot do much more than range across, the 
difficulty is much increased; for the defenders, being 
so much further removed from the guns which fire 
upon them, can now approach their artillery quite 
close to their own bank. The troops are not only 
exposed to a terrible fire while crossing, but their 
formation on the further bank is prevented by the 
same. 

In this case the advantage of artillery rests alto- 
gether with the defenders ; and under these circum- 
stances a spot must be sought where the nature of 
the course of the river will supply to the assailants 
that preponderance of fire which is indispensable to 
effect a passage. 

Such a spot is found at any bend or loop of the 
river’s course which is re-entering with respect to the 
army about to cross, or concave towards the side of 
the enemy. This formation enables batteries to be 
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placed so as to cross their fire in front of the bridge. 
The more decided the loop the greater the advantage 
in this respect, as the greater will be the area of” 
ground on the other side of the river protected by 
the fire of the assailants, the greater the fire as 
more guns can be posted, and the greater the dis- 
tance at which the batteries of the defenders must be 
placed. 

Where there is no bend an island will supply the 
want, under whose cover several bridges may be 
thrown over to the island and artillery passed over. 
An island covers the preparations of the assailants 
from view of the enemy, and restores the advantage 
of artillery when the breadth between the island and 
the enemy’s bank is small. Lzample,— the island 
of Lobau, made use of by Napoleon for the passage 
of the Danube in 1809. Napoleon employed a 
month in preparing for his passage, by constructing 
bridges to the island of Lobau, and forming powerful 
batteries on several small islands, the fire from which 
would protect his bridge-head. 

An affluent on the side from which you are 
_ operating is a great advantage in enabling you to 
conceal all your preparations and the assembly of 
your boats from the enemy’s observation. 

Where a river has not a greater breadth than 500 
yards, and the ground on the side of the assailants 
commands the opposite bank very decidedly, the 
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enemy cannot prevent the construction of the bridge 
notwithstanding that there may be no bend or island. 
A skilful general who wishes to oppose the passage 
will content himself with disposing his army in a 
semicircle round the bridge-head, sheltering it by 
trenches from the fire of the enemy’s guns as close to 
the bridge as the distance of those guns will admit, 
and bringing a converging fire to bear on the head 
of the bridge, which is essentially a defile. 

Such a disposition should cause the failure of all 
attempts to force a passage. It was thus that Ven- 
déme prevented Eugene from making use of his 
bridge at Cassano. 

Napoleon succeeded in forcing the passage of the 
Adda at Lodi, because, although the Austrian artil- 
lery swept the bridge itself, no guns were placed to 
batter the French columns as they debouched from 
the bridge. 

Before concluding this subject, one point of great 
importance must be alluded to, viz., the effect which 
the climate, as well as the physical features of the 
country in which you are operating, exercise on the 
depth and force of water in the rivers you may have 
to cross. During the battle of Essling a sudden rise 
of twenty-eight feet in the waters of the Danube 
carried away the pile bridges which connected the 
island of Lobau with the right bank, and which were 
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Napoleon’s only means of retreat. His position 
however in the island of Lobau was very strong.* 


Or ARTIFICIAL LINES OF DEFENCE. 


These consist of fortifications of different degrees 
of permanency according to circumstances. 

The northern frontier of France, for example, 
not being formed by any line of natural obstacles, is 
protected by a triple line of fortresses. These for- 
tresses cannot prevent an enemy from penetrating 
between them, but they afford strong support to a 
defensive army in opposing the progress of an in- 
vader. They also give time to the defenders to 
strengthen themselves, by compelling the enemy to 
besiege such of them as are near enough to en- 
danger his communications; or if the enemy advances 
before capturing such places, they weaken him by 
the amount of force which he must leave behind to 
blockade them in order to prevent their garrisons 
from cutting off his supplies. They also enable a 
general to pass with a small force the columns of an 
invading enemy, and, pushing for the fortresses, to 
collect their garrisons and form a large army on his 
rear. Napoleon meant to do this on the Elbe, and 


afterwards in defence of Paris. 


* The materials of this chapter are derived from the opinions 
of Frederick, the Archduke Charles, and principally of Na- 


poleon. 
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Lines of field-works, commonly called lines of 
entrenchment, are of two kinds; continuous and 
broken. 

Continuous lines, as the name implies, are formed 
of a continuous trench covered by a parapet. 

Broken lines consist of a series of independent 
works, so disposed as not only to defend the approach 
to each, but also to afford each other a mutual sup- 
port. 

In the time of Louis the Fourteenth Continuous 
lines were in great favour with the French generals; 
entire districts were converted into entrenched camps 
covered by natural obstacles where these existed, 
such as rivers, marshes, and forests, sometimes in 
addition to the entrenchments, sometimes forming a 
line of defence of themselves. And those points of 
the line which were not protected by such natural 
obstacles were provided with Continous lines. This 
mode of fortifying a line of frontier has fallen into 
disuse. The expense and labour were very great, 
and they were never effectual to arrest an attacking 
force. In the same way as all the practical passages 
of a river cannot be guarded, so a line of entrench- 
ments cannot be guarded at all points. The assail- 
ant has the advantage, and will rarely fail either to 
cross at some unguarded point or to turn the lines, 
in which case they become useless. 

_ For the purpose of defending a district of country, 
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Broken lines are far more advantageous. These, con- 
sisting in general of strong detached redoubts armed 
with artillery, afford protection to an inferior force 
against one which is superior, and a more favourable 
field of operations for maintaining itself against 
attack. 

The redoubts would be like so many bastions in a 
fortification whose fire would afford a mutual defence, 
as well as sweep the space over which an enemy 
must pass to attack the troops posted between them, 
who may be considered as holding the place of the 
Curtain.” 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the position 
of good troops is improved by shutting them up be- 
hind a parapet. The soul of a defence consists in the 
power of taking a vigorous offensive whenever a 
favourable opportunity presents itself. That occasion. 
would arise when the advancing enemy is confused 
and discouraged by the fire of the artillery in the 
redoubts. But the effect of a charge depends on its 
being executed at the proper moment with rapidity 
and concert; and these would be much impaired if 
the troops were obliged to mount over a parapet before 
they could advance. 

Either the point at which the enemy will en- 
deavour to penetrate is known, or it is not. 

If known, his progress would be opposed by the 


defensive army united, whose position for giving 
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battle would be decidedly stronger where its front 
and flanks were covered by a few strong works con- 
taining artillery, and where its movements were free 
between those works, than where it would be 
hampered by being shut up behind a continuous 
parapet, which, once broken through, would be use- 
less. 

In the second case, where the attacking army 
surprises a passage, there would be no troops to 
oppose it, and the continuous line of parapet would 
be no obstacle. 

The most famous lines of modern days are those 
of Torres Vedras. These were constructed by the 
Duke of Wellington, to form a safe base on which 
to retreat before the superior numbers of the French, 
and to cover Lisbon. They consisted of two lines 
of detached works, extending from the Tagus on the 
right to the sea on the left. Parts of the line towards 
the centre were upwards of eight miles asunder, 
but on the right flank they approached each other 
closely. The inner line, which was the strongest, 
extended twenty-four miles from Alhandra on the 
Tagus, about fifteen miles from Lisbon, to the 
mouth of the San Lorenzo river, twenty-five miles 
from Lisbon. The outer line extended likewise from 
the sea to the Tagus, passing near the village of 
Torres Vedras, and covered nearly thirty miles. 

The occupation of such an extended front by 
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Wellington’s army, only 50,000 men, would have 
been highly dangerous and contrary to the rules of 
war, but for the fact that the communications 
between the two lines, and between all parts of each 
line, were perfectly organised; and from the nature 
of the country in their front, Wellington possessed 
greatly the advantage of interior lines, which would 
enable him to concentrate on any given point in a 
much shorter time than would have been required 
by his opponent. His position in this respect had 
doubly in its favour Maxim 15, since the communi- 
cation between the parts of his line was good while 
between the parts of his opponent’s line it was 
difficult. 

A chain of telegraphs, too, transmitted information 
or orders from one end of the line to the other, in 
the space of seven minutes. The position of Wel- 
lington at Torres Vedras united in its favour Prin- 
ciple 3, and Maxims 10, 12, 13, 15, 17. 

Lines of entrenchment are analogous to lines of 
natural obstacles, and are subject to the same general 
rules. The operation of surprising a passage through 
them is precisely similar to that which has been de- 
scribed respecting a river. 

The above remarks upon lines of entrenchment 
apply equally to all works on a contracted scale 
which may be employed to strengthen any position. 
The two famous sieges of the late war, Sebastopol 
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and Kars, afford examples of continuous and broken 
lines. The position of the besiegers at Sebastopol 
and the besieged at Kars was in both cases that of 
an entrenched camp. At Sebastopol, a continuous 
trench and parapet extended from the heights over- 
looking the sea above Balaklava on the right to 
Inkermann on the left. At Kars, the defences con- 
sisted of short detached lines of parapet, strengthened 
by a few strong enclosed works, which were judi- 
ciously placed on the different heights which surround 
the town. It is worthy of remark that the Russians 
in their assault of the 29th September turned all 
these lines of parapet at different points; but the 
defenders retired within the shelter of the redoubts 
until reinforcements could arrive. Without those 
redoubts the Russians would have succeeded. 

The lines constructed by the besiegers at Sebas- 
topol to protect the allied armies from the attempts 
of the Russian army in the field, were “ Lines of 
Circumvallation.” 

In former days these were always employed by 
the besiegers to protect their army during the siege 
operations, but they have fallen into disuse, and are 
not recommended by modern military writers. In 
some cases they are indispensable, and the siege of 
Sebastopol was one of them; and we have the de- 
cided opinion of the great Napoleon, as well as the 


general principles of war and common sense, in 
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testimony of their being never injurious, and always 
advantageous when a besieging force is exposed to 
attack from an enemy of nearly equal strength. 

Bousmard, who was the engineer of Frederick the 
Great, says that such lines when ill constructed 
are useless and dangerous, and that an army of 
observation is necessary in addition to protect the 
siege; but that, when well constructed, they can 
effectually protect a besieging force and dispense 
with an army of observation. If, however, it be a 
question between the two, the army of observation 
is of infinitely greater value to a besieging force than 
lines of circumvallation; since without the first, the 
enemy becomes the undisputed master of the theatre 
of war and can intercept all the convoys of the 
besiegers, which must of itself prove fatal to the 
success of their designs, unless they are actually 
furnished within their lines with the necessary pro- 
visions and supplies of all sorts sufficient for the 
duration of the siege; a very unlikely case. But 
where both exist, the army of observation can 
manceuvre at a distance from the siege for the pro- 
tection of the convoys, &c.,and if pressed, can fall 
back to the shelter of the lines, which will afford it 
a strong position in which to defeat all attempts of 
the enemy to interrupt the siege. 

Examples of the truth of the preceding opinions 
are afforded by — 
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The siege of Arras, in 1654, where lines of circum- 
vallation enabled the Archduke John to carry on the 
siege for thirty-eight days, in spite of Turenne’s 
efforts to interrupt it. 

The siege of Laudrecy in 1712, where lines pro- 
tected the besiegers under Prince Eugene from the 
attempts of Villars, who was obliged to resort to a 
circuitous method of relieving the place. 

The siege of Lille by Marlborough and Eugene, 
in 1708, where the lines completely baffled the 
Dukes of Burgundy and Berwick. Marlborough 
manceuvred at a distance from the siege with an army 
of observation, kept open his communications, and 
protected his convoys; and on the approach of the 
enemy towards the place, he withdrew to the shelter 
of the lines of circumvallation, which afforded too 
strong a position to be attacked by the French 
marshals, notwithstanding the peremptory orders of 
Louis the Fourteenth that they should risk an en- 
gagement for the relief of the place. 

The siege of Mantua in 1797 by the French. 
When Provera appeared before Mantua, with the 
design of raising the siege and liberating the army 
of Wurmser, which was blockaded therein by an in- 
ferior force, he was held in check by the lines of St. 
George, until Napoleon arrived from Rivoli and 
forced him to capitulate. 


Lines of circumyallation are subject to the same 
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rules as lines of entrenchment in general. We must 
therefore conclude that to have made them continuous 
at Sebastopol was a mistake. It is conceivable that 
a belief in the great superiority of the Russian 
eavalry (which if it existed was effectually dispelled 
by the battle of Balaklava) might have led to the 
formation of a continuous barrier which could arrest 
its progress over the only ground where it was pos- 
sible for that arm to attack the allied position with 
any prospect of success, especially where success 
would have cut off the English army from Balaklava 
its base, but the same reasoning does not apply to 
the crest of the heights along which extended the 
rest of the allied position; and indeed the remarks 
on the great superiority of detached over continuous 
lines are equally applicable to both of these cases. 
Our own cavalry would have been much hampered 
both in advancing and retreating, by the continuous 
parapet. It must be remembered that the redoubts, 
for abandoning which the Turks were so unjustly 
blamed, were unfinished and unsupported. 
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‘CHAP. VL 
ON MORAL AGENTS IN WAR. 


THE great Napoleon said that in war “the moral” 
is to “the physical” in the ratio of three to one. 

Under this head come : — 

No, 1. The personal qualities of a General-in- 
Chief.— His knowledge of human nature; his power 
of influencing men through their hopes or fears, 
passions, interests, or prejudices; as well as of ac- 
quiring the love and confidence of his troops; his 
coolness, self-reliance, and readiness of resource in 
emergencies, &c., &c. Napoleon says: “ The first 
quality of a general-in-chief is to have a cool head, 
which receives only a just impression of objects. He 
should not allow himself to be dazzled either by good 
or bad news. The sensations which he receives 
successively or simultaneously in the course of a day 
should be classed in his memory so as only to occupy 
the just place due to each; for reason and judgment 
are the resultant of the correct comparison of many 
sensations. ‘There are some men who, on account 
of their physical and moral constitution, make a 


single picture for themselves out of every event 
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whatever knowledge, wit, courage, and other qualities 
they may possess, nature has not called them to the 
command of armies and the direction of great mili- 
tary operations.” 

In every battle there is a decisive point and a 
decisive moment (which once let slip, never returns) 
on which and at which every disposable horse, man, 
and gun, must be brought into action. The qualities 
referred to in the above quotation are manifested in 
the highest degree by the faculty of correctly ap- 
preciating that point and time. The commander who, 
dazzled by false impressions of the importance of 
passing events, anticipates the decisive moment and 
engages his reserves too soon, is lost. 

Great commanders have all possessed in a high 
degree the qualities above enumerated. A remark- 
able exception as regards the power of attaching his 
soldiers, is afforded by one of England’s greatest and 
most fortunate generals, who never did acquire the 
love of his troops, although he possessed their un- 
bounded confidence. 

Great generals have always shared Napoleon’s 
opinion on the value of moral agents in war, and 
have liberally employed them as enumerated under 
the succeeding items. 

No. 2. Stratagems.— The success of a stratagem 
depends mainly on the commander’s knowledge of 
human nature in general and of his opponent’s 
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character in particular. Its object is to deceive 
your enemy as to your designs. If you desire a 
general action, spread reports of the weakness of 
your army and appear to avoid one. If the contrary, 
put on a bold face and appear desirous to engage. 
The employment of stratagem is particularly appli- 
cable to operations having for their object the forcing 
of any long line which it is impossible for an enemy 
to guard at all points, such as mountain-ranges, 
rivers, entrenched lines, &c. 

No. 3.— Lhe elation or depression of the soldiers 
arising from any cause whatever, whether from 
former defeats or victories, from confidence or the 
reverse in their commander, from the health or sick- 
ness of the troops, &c. 

No. 4. — Everything connected with information 
and the means of obtaining it.—It.was. one of 
Napoleon’s maxims that “when a general is ope- 
rating, not in a desert but in a peopled country, 
if he is not well supplied with information, it is be- 
cause he is ignorant of his trade.” 

Without accurate intelligence of an enemy’s move- 
ments the greatest military talent is useless. The 
faculty of organising a system of intelligence is a 
prominent quality of a great commander, and one 
demanding a deep knowledge of human nature. 
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EXAMPLES. 


No. 2. Stratagems.— Napoleon’s Army of reserve 
. tn 1800. 

In January the consuls decreed the formation of 
an army of reserve. An appeal was made to all 
discharged soldiers to serve their country under the 
command of the First Consul. Napoleon’s plan was 
to employ it in succouring the army of Italy, which 
was hard pressed, by crossing the Great St.. Bernard, 
and in operating on the rear of the Austrian army. 
For the execution of this plan the most profound 
secrecy, celerity, and boldness were required. 

The problem was how to conceal from the numerous 
spies of England and Austria the assembly and 
movement of such an army. Napoleon judged that 
the best way to effect his object was himself to di- 
vulge its existence with such ostentation as should 
excite the ridicule of his enemies when collated with 
apparent facts; so that they might be led to consider 
the pompous announcement of its strength as merely 
an attempt to create a diversion in favour of Mas- 
sena, who was blockaded and starving in Genoa. In 
order to direct the attention of the spies to a definite 
point, Dijon was named as the rendezvous of the 
army. All the spies‘ flocked to that place and wit- 
nessed the pompous review of about 8000 half-armed 
and badly clothed conscripts by Napoleon in person, 
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in the beginning of May. All Europe immediately 
rung with ridicule of “ Bonaparte’s army of reserve.” 
At the same time that the formation of this army 
was published with the greatest ostentation, Napoleon 
caused numerous handbills to be printed, in which, 
interspersed with many scandalous anecdotes of the 
First Consul and his court, pretended proofs were 
given of the impossibility of the existence of “ the 
Army of Reserve.” Meanwhile, the divisions of the 
real army of reserve, which numbered 36,000 men and 
40 guns, had been secretly assembled at different 
points along his intended route. It was principally 
composed of old soldiers drawn from La Vendée, 
which the conciliatory measures of Napoleon had 
pacified. Its advanced guard was reviewed by him 
at Lausanne on the 13th of May, and it was in 
full march on Italy at the very moment when the 
Austrians before Genoa were saying, that the French 
counted too much on their gullibility in hoping to 
induce them to raise the siege of Genoa by the fear 
of being attacked by an army of 8000 invalids and 
conscripts. The result is well known; the army of 
reserve descended like a thunderbolt on the plains of 
Italy, and the campaign of Marengo was its brilliant 
achievement. 


Passage of the Po at Placentia, 1796. 
After the battle of Montenotte one of the conditions 
of the armistice signed at Cherasco with the King of 
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Sardinia was the delivery to the French of Valentia 
on the Po. Napoleon sedulously fostered the belief 
that he intended to pass the river at that place, and 
that it was with this view its surrender had been 
stipulated. ‘The Austrians, acquainted with the ar- 
ticles of the armistice, were deceived into the general 
belief, in which they were confirmed by the ma- 
neeuyres of Napoleon, which were all directed to that 
end. Having drawn the whole attention of his 
enemy to Valentia by these means, he suddenly di- 
rected the divisions of his army by forced marches 
on Placentia, where, that place being unguarded, he 
passed the river without opposition. 

Examples are elsewhere given of Marlborough’s 
passage of the lines of the Mehaigne, and of those 
constructed by Villars in 1711, which are worthy of 
attentive study. 

Among the ancients, the stratagem of the oxen 
employed by the greatest general of antiquity is 
familiar to every school-boy. 

Examples to No. 3.— It was Napoleon’s system to 
deceive not only the world at large but also his own 
soldiers as to the strength of his armies. Levies of 


> which were 


men were decreed by the “ Moniteur’ 
seldom more than partially raised. In Egypt the 
real quantities of provisions and clothing issued to the 
troops were always increased in general orders by one 
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third, to give his soldiers confidence in their supposed 
numbers. In the early campaigns of Italy the same 
practice prevailed. 

It is well known that he employed the Press of 
Paris to publish those accounts only of his military 
operations which he desired his armies as well as 
the French public to believe. He neglected no 
artifice which could raise the spirit of his soldiers, 
and never failed to avail himself of the enthusiasm 
and confidence with which his victories inspired them 
to inflict further disasters on his opponents while 
dispirited by defeat. 

His maxim was that a general should anxiously 
consider at the commencement of a campaign whether 
he should act on the offensive or not; but that, 
having decided for the offensive and commenced ac- 
cordingly, he should sustain it to the last extremity, 
on account of the great loss to the honour of his arms 
and to the morale of his army which would be occa- 
sioned by a retreat. 

He says: “ The worst plan to adopt in war is 
almost always that which is the most pusillanimous, 
or commonly called prudent ;” and that “ true wisdom 


in ageneral consists in an energetic resolution.” 


Several examples of the great moral effect of a 
bold course in averting disaster are drawn from the 


campaigns of Turenne; one is given here, having a 
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direct reference to this subject; the rest illustrate 
equally other general rules, and will be found else- 
where. 

In 1653, Turenne commanded the French army 
of 16,000 men, of which 10,000 were cavalry. A 
Spanish army of 30,000 men, under the Archduke 
and Condé, invaded Picardy, and threatened to march 
on Paris where there was great consternation. 
Opinions were divided as to the best course to 
pursue. Some proposed to employ 5000 of the 
infantry to garrison the places which were on the 
Archduke’s line of operations on Paris, and with the 
remainder to harass the enemy’s line of march, to 
cut off his stragglers, intercept his convoys, &c. 

Others rejected the idea of dividing the army, and 
proposed that it should take post behind the Oise to 
defend the passage of that river; and when forced, 
that it should fall back on Paris where it could be 
joined by the succours which delay would bring from 
the provinces. 

Turenne favoured neither scheme. It was im- 
possible to prevent the passage of such a river as 
the Oise; yet, when the enemy should succeed in 
forcing it, he as well as the Parisians would magnify 
the success, and its influence on the morale of the 
army would be most depressing. 

The plan which he adopted was to march always 
on a parallel line with the enemy at the distance of 
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twelve or fourteen miles; to wage a warfare of 
marches and maneuvres. His soldiers would thus 
have no reason to believe themselves inferior to the 
enemy, and time would bring reinforcements which 
might enable him to assume the offensive. The 
conception was on the whole skilfully executed. 

On the 13th of August, however, the army of 
Turenne was surprised when near Mont St. Quentin 
by the intelligence of the approach of the Spanish 
army. 

The alarm was great; Turenne drew up his force 
in order of battle; but his left was so badly posted, 
being commanded on all sides by heights which the 
superiority of the enemy would enable him to oecupy, 
that to remain in his position was certain defeat. 
Meanwhile the enemy was approaching. The country 
which separated the hostile armies being mountain- 
ous, Turenne resolved —instead of retreating as 
an ordinary general might have done — to advance, 
in the certainty of finding a better position than 
that which he was about to quit. Accordingly he 
had not marched more than two miles and a half 
when he found what he sought. His left rested on 
an almost inaccessible height, and his front was 
covered by astream which flows into the Somme 
at Peronne. At three in the afternoon the Spanish 
army presented itself. Condé wished to attack 
Turenne at once; but the Archduke said his troops 
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were fatigued and they must first have a night’s 
rest. The French profited by the delay to intrench 
themselves ; and uext day the Spanish generals 
thonght their position too strong. After remaining: 
before it three days the Spanish army decamped. 
Observations. —In this campaign Turenne’s plan 
was doubtless attended with great risk, but it was 
only a-choice of evils, and any other would have 
sooner enabled the enemy to march on Paris. Tu~ 
renne was well aware also that the Archduke was not 
a very enthusiastic ally of Condé, and that he would 
not risk his army where success did not seem certain. 
The Archduke’s policy was to foment the civil 
troubles of France, and to take a few fortresses 
which would strengthen his own Flemish frontier. 
Condé’s object was to march on Paris at all hazards, 
to revive the party of the Fronde, and to assist the 
revolt of Bordeaux. Turenne’s scheme was framed 
on the sagacious consideration of these moral circum- 
stances. Again, if he had retreated from Mont St. 
Quentin behind the Somme, the enemy would have 
followed, and Turenne must either have risked a 
battle elsewhere to arrest his march, or have left 
open to him the road to Paris. In either case, 
his retreat would have exercised a depressing in- 
fluence on the French, and a proportional encourage- 
ment on the Spaniards. But his occupation of so 
bad a position at Mont St. Quentin, and his allowing 
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himself to be surprised by the enemy, are not to be 
excused. 


Sir C. Napier understood as well as any com- 
mander, and practised with as much skill, the means 
of raising the spirit of his soldiers. He removed ex- 
isting causes of depression, and acquired their un- 
limited confidence by the calm justice and sagacity 
of his sway, as well as by the fiery energy with 
which he undertook and accomplished the apparently 
most hopeless enterprises, thereby creating a belief 
in his invincibility both among friends and foes. 
The last complimented him with the title of the 
** Devil’s Brother.” No commander ever possessed 
or deserved in a higher degree the love of his 
troops. 

Examples. — On his first arrival in India he found 
the existence amongst the officers and men of a most 
pernicious belief in the superiority of the Afghan 
matchlock over the British musket, both as regards 
range and precision. Aware how depressing would 
be the effect of such a belief in the event of hostili- 
ties, if allowed to continue, “ he resolved to refute it 
practically ; and, to draw attention to the refutation, 
he adopted an ingenious device. 

“ Provoking a warm admirer of the matchlock to 
produce a Mahratta equal with that weapon to a 
musketeer, he meanwhile selected some men and 
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officers of the sepoys, practised with them himself, 
until he discovered the best shot, and then daily con- 
tended in person with this man. They were nearly 
equal; the camp became interested; bets were multi- 
plied; and the partisans of each weapon were fairly 
pitted against each other, not only for the trial, but 
in the thoughts of the soldiers: this was the general’s 
object. Thus he bent the stiffened neck of the 
prejudice, and at the end of two months the sup- 
porter of the matchlock admitted that he could not 
win; moreover it was proved that while the match- 
lock could only be fired five or six times in half an 
hour, the musketeer could fire sixty shots, and send 
twenty home to the mark at 150 yards’ distance. 
Then, to use the General’s words, the matchlock was 
laughed at, and the musket got its place again.”* 
Sir C. Napier’s march through the desert to 
Emaum Ghur, on which the great Duke of Welling- 
ton said, “It is one of the most curious military 
feats which I have ever known to be performed, or 
ever read of in my life;” and his extraordinary 
campaign (completely successful) against the robber 
tribes of the hills, are instances of his self-reliant 
daring. The last achievement challenges favourable 
comparison with any military operation on record. 
He acquired the love of his troops by showing 


* Napier’s “ Conquest of Scinde.” 
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that he loved them; that he never spared himself 
either the dangers, fatigues, or privations to which the 
meanest of his soldiers was exposed. Verily he was a 
model general; those who knew him will add, he was 
also a model man ! 

Napoleon has said that Turenne is the only general 
on record whose daring increased with years and ex- 
perience. Had he written thirty years later, he 
might well have excepted the conqueror of Scinde, 
who was a more remarkable instance ; he having been 
upwards of sixty when he won his first battle. 

King Joseph neglected the moral means at his 
command, in permitting Wellington to continue to 
drive him along the route to Vittoria in 1813, instead 
of arresting his retreat to give battle, at the moment 
when the enthusiasm of his army was excited by the 
intelligence of Napoleon’s great victory at Bautzen. 
But besides this inducement to a bold course, another 
existed in the fact that on the army of no other 
nation does retreat exercise so dispiriting an influ- 
ence as on the French. In speaking of this retreat 
Napier says, “ He (Wellington) had judged the 
king’s military capacity; he had seen the haste, the 
eonfusion, the trouble of the enemy, and knowing 
well the moral power of rapidity and boldness in 
such circumstances, had acted daringly indeed, but 
wisely, for such daring is admirable, it is the highest 
part of war.” 
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If the Great Duke of Wellington is not further 
alluded to, it is because his character and fame are as 
household worcs. Men want no candle to show them 
the brightness of the sun. He was the master from 
- whose school went forth such pupils as the two 
brothers, of whom one was the conqueror of Scinde; 
in the other, Wellington was so fortunate as to 
find a historian of genius akin to his own, and able 
worthily to record his great deeds. 

Much moral force lies in “ the initiative” in war. 
The power of taking the initiative in a campaign 
and of obliging an adversary to follow it, is one of 
the principal indications of military genius in a com- 
mander. 

In the campaigns of 1675 (his last), Turenne was 
opposed to Montecuculi, whose orders were to invade 
and reduce Alsace. Montecuculi intended to cross 
the Rhine by the bridge of Strasbourg, whose magis- 
trates were devoted to him; but Turenne encamped 
under the walls of the town to overawe the corpora- 
tion, who did not then dare to open their gates to the 
German. Accordingly Montecuculi descended the 
right bank of the Rhine, and gave out that he was 
going to besiege Philipsbourg, but constructed a 
bridge at Spire, and passed to the left bank. 

Turenne, disregarding this initiative of his adver- 
sary, passed himself to the right bank by a bridge 
which he constructed at Ottenheim about ten miles 
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above Strasbourg, and advanced to a position which 
covered both Strasbourg and his bridge. After some 
days’ hesitation, Montecuculi was obliged, or rather 
thought himself obliged, to follow the lead of 
Turenne; he returned to the right bank and came to 
oppose Turenne. 

Thus Turenne’s object of preventing the invasion 
of Alsace was accomplished. In speaking of Turenne 
having compelled Montecuculi to follow his initiative 
on this occasion Napoleon says, “ This first victory 
of the campaign was real.” 


EXAMPLES TO CHAPTERS V. AND VIL 


Marlborough’s Passage of the Lines of the Mehaigne 
tn 1705. (See Plate III.) 


These lines had occupied three years in the con- 
struction. They extended from Marché aux Dames 
on the Meuse on the right, to Antwerp on the left; 
they passed by Wasseigne, where they crossed the 
Mehaigne river, thence over the open ground to the 
sources of the Little Gheet and behind that river to 
Leuwe. The entrenchments consisted of redans 
connected by curtains, and were continuous up to 
this point. From Leuwe to Aerschot on the Demer 
river the Great Gheet and the Demer formed a 
natural defence; from Aerschot a line of entrench- 
ments, similar to those described, ran to Antwerp. 
Protecting the flanks were the fortresses of Antwerp 
and Namur, and in the interval were numerous 
fortified posts, particularly Leuwe, Diest, Sichem, 
and Aerschot. The French army, amounting to 
70,000 men, was disposed for the defence of the lines 
between the Great and Little Gheet, in positions 
whence the troops could be readily concentrated on 
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any point threatened with attack. Villeroy, with 
the headquarters and the main body, was at Mier- 
dorp. 

Marlborough resolved to pass this formidable 
barrier, defended though it was by an army superior 
to hisown. The part which he selected for attack 
was between Leuwe and Heilisheim, where the lines 
had the Little Gheet, with its abrupt and slippery 
banks, as a ditch in their front. It was the strongest 
part of the line, and was selected by Marlborough 
for that very reason, as likely to be less carefully 
guarded by the enemy than weaker portions. 

On the 17th of July Marlborough ordered 
Overkirk, who was in his confidence, to make a 
feioned attack on that part of the entrenchments 
between the Mehaigne and the Meuse, Overkirk 
crossed the Mehaigne and advanced towards the 
lines, sending detachments as far as the very ditch, 
Marlborough, to confirm the impression that the right 
was the point threatened, made a movement towards 
his own left as to support Overkirk. These de- 
monstrations produced their desired effect. Villeroy 
drew nearly all his troops from that portion of the 
lines between Leuwe and Heilisheim, and disposed 
them around Mierdorp, and between that place and 
Namur. While Overkirk was advancing towards the 
lines, twelve pontoon bridges were constructed over 
the Mehaigne in his rear, so that his force should not 
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be delayed a moment by the river when the proper 
time should arrive for his retiring. 

At eight o’clock on the evening of the 17th, the 
advanced guard of Marlborough’s army, consisting of 
20 battalions and 38 squadrons, assembled secretly 
in front of the right wing and marched to their 
‘right under the command of the Count de Noyelles, 
who was selected by Marlborough for this service on 
account of his daring spirit and his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the country. He alone, of the men 
composing the advanced guard, was in the confidence 
of his chief. 

The remainder only received orders to march a 
few hours before hand, but were ignorant of their 
destination. 

The different corps composing the detachment 
were unknown to each other; and as the collection of 
fascines would have pointed out the object of attack, 
every trooper was ordered to provide himself with a 
small truss of forage, as if the design was merely a 
rapid march, but in reality for the purpose of filling 
up the ditch of the entrenchments. 

The advanced guard directed its march towards 
the villages of Elixheim and Neerhespen on the 
Little Gheet, which the English commander had 
observed to be very weakly guarded, and where the 
ground between the Great and Little Gheet would 
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afford an excellent defensive position, the flanks 
resting on those rivers, subsequent to the passage. 

An hour afterwards the main body followed in 
two columns; and at the same instant Overkirk re- 
passed the Mehaigne over his twelve bridges, and 
connected his force with the rear of Marlborough’s 
army. 

At four o’clock in the morning of the 18th the 
advanced guard approached the outposts of the 
enemy. A part cleared the villages of Neerwinden 
and Neerhespen, while others obtained possession of 
the village and bridge of Elixheim, and of the castle 
of Wange which commanded a passage over the 
Little Gheet. 

The troops forded the Gheet without waiting for 
the construction of pontoon bridges, and crowded 
across the undefended lines in such numbers that in 
a few minutes a strong body had entered the French 
lines, and a detachment of French dragoons, which 
was posted at Oostmal, retired. 

The alarm having spread, a body of the enemy, 
consisting of 20 battalions and 50 squadrons, ap- 
peared on the rising ground near Oostmal, and 
forming order of battle opened fire with eight guns. 
Marlborough, who had passed with the first squadrons, 
saw the necessity of immediate action, and himself 
headed a charge of cavalry against the French, who 
made an obstinate resistance, but were eventually 
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driven away in disorder; and the main army coming 
up, the allies were left in undisputed possession of 
the lines. 

Villeroy, apprised on the same morning of the 
passage of Marlborough at the very point which he 
had almost denuded of troops, hastened towards the 
scene of conflict, and, perceiving it was too late to 
repair the disaster, directed his scattered troops to- 
wards the Great Gheet, which they crossed near 
Judoigne, and by making a forced march they reached 
Louvain the same night. But so impressed was 
Villeroy by the enterprising spirit of his antagonist, 
that he gave his troops no rest until he had placed 
them behind the Dyle, with bridges broken down, 
and their left protected by the cannon of Louvain. 


Marlborough’s Passage of the Lines of Bouchain in 
1711. (See Plate LV.) 


These famous lines were constructed by Villars at 
the command of the French king, for the purpose 
of covering the northern frontier of France. They 
extended from the seacoast of Picardy to Namur on 
the Meuse. That part of the line of defence immedi- 
ately concerned in the operations about to be related 
ran behind the river Canche from Hesdin to its 
source. Thence it was connected with the source of 
the Gy by a continuous line of redans commencing 
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at Oppy and terminating at Montenancourt, the 
flanks of which were protected by strong redoubts. 

Along the Gy rivulet to its junction with the 
Scarpe, and thence along the Scarpe to Biache, small 
dams were constructed which caused inundations. 
Below Arras on the Scarpe, Athies, Fampoux, and 
Biache, were provided with ¢étes-de-pont. From 
Biache on the Scarpe to I’Kcluse on the Sanzet, a canal 
was constructed. At l’Ecluse, Pallue, and Auban- 
cheeil-au-bac, were narrow dams bearing causeways 
across the inundations which existed along the course 
of the river between those places. These causeways 
were swept by artillery contained in redoubts at 
PEcluse, at Arleux opposite Pallue, and Aubigny 
opposite Aubancheeil-au-bac ; the fire of the last also 
protected a dam which was laid across the canal 
of communication with Douay, and which by retain- 
ing the supply of water greatly impeded the nayiga- 
tion. Further on was the fortress of Bouchain, 
to besiege which was Marlborough’s object. Below 
that place ¢étes-de-pont at Neuville and Denain 
covered the course of the Scheldt as far as Valen- 
ciennes; and thence a series of entrenchments, 
strengthened by Quesnoy and Landrecy, ran to the 
Sambre, along which river Maubeuge and Charleroi 
completed the line of defence to Namur. 

Marlborough’s force consisted of 129 battalions 
and 196 squadrons. 
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The French army under Villars numbered in the 
field 131 battalions, and 186 squadrons ; it was posted 
behind the Scarp2, having the right at Biache, the 
left at Montenancourt, and head quarters in the 
suburbs of Arras, 

Marlborough’s plan was to possess himself of the 
triangular portion of ground between Pallue, Cam- 
bray, and the junction of the Scheldt and Sanzet 
rivers, which he had previously observed to afford a 
very strong position for a small force against a supe- 
rior enemy. 

So long as the French held the posts of Arleux 
and Aubigny he could not hope for success. They 
were therefore immediately attacked. Aubigny was 
carried without difficulty ; but Arleux was a post of 
great importance, since it enabled the French to im- 
pede the navigation of the Scarpe below Douay, on 
which Marlborough depended for the arrival of his 
supplies, and their attention was particularly fixed 
upon it. 

To divert the attention of Villars from his real 
design, Marlborough had recourse to a masterly 
stratagem. He knew well the lively and impatient 
disposition of the French marshal, and resolved to 
play upon it. 

If the Duke were to take Arleux, to strengthen its 
defences, and to preserve his acquisition against all 
attempts to retake it, Villars would of course divine 
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that his adversary intended to pass the lines in that 
neighbourhood. But if, by taking the post, he were 
to show Villars that he could capture it when he 
pleased, and, by enlarging and strengthening it, he 
were to delude the marshal into the belief that 
he thought it of importance in a defensive view, 
Villars would probably be induced to retake it as 
soon as the allied army withdrew from its neighbour- 
hood. If then the allies menaced an attack with all 
their forces on a distant part of the lines, the Duke 
expected that Villars, finding the works from their 
extent to require a larger garrison than he could 
spare, would demolish a post which his adversary 
appeared to value. 

Accordingly in prosecution of this design, 700 
men with cannon marched from Douay to Arleux, 
and at night the Duke suddenly turned out the 
piquets of the army and moved to the heights in 
front of V’Eicluse to mask the attack, which was 
successful. No time was lost in enlarging and 
strengthening the work, and in mounting eight guns 
and two mortars. 

On the night of the 9th July, Villars attempted 
to retake it unsuccessfully, by a night attack. 

Marlborough’s plans being now matured, he broke 
up from his position on the 20th, leaving Arleux 
to its fate, and marched to Bethune, where he took 
up a position in advance of the town. 
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Villars, on the 21st, made a parallel movement to 
his left, and occupied a line from Agnes on the right 
to Oppy on the left; but before he quitted his first 
position he detached sixteen battalions and sixteen 
squadrons to carry Arleux, and after the capture to 
join d’Estaing, who was with a force in the neigh- 
bourhood of Maubeuge, to make a diversion on the 
side of Brabant. 

Arleux was carried by Marshal Montesquieu, who 
took 500 prisoners, garrisoned the place with 800 
men, and stationed six battalions at Pallue to sustain 
them. 

Villars was greatly elated with this success, while 
Marlborough pretended the deepest mortification. 
He changed his usual courteous demeanour and be- 
came morose; he secluded himself in his tent, and 
declared to all who had access to him that he would 
repair the disgrace his army had sustained by attack- 
ing the enemy at all hazards. 

He had now the satisfaction of learning that, as he 
expected would be the case, Villars had evacuated 
Arleux and demolished the defences. He still af- 
fected to fear d’Estaing’s irruption into Brabant, gave 
out that he must march to the defence of that pro- 
vince, and detached Lord Albemarle to Bethune in 
that direction with 12 battalions and 26 squadrons, 
with secret orders, however, not to proceed further 
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than that place, and to be in readiness to join him on 
his intended march. 

The intelligence that d’Estaing had actually moved 
towards Brabant caused no change in his plans ; and 
Villars meanwhile continued to strengthen the de- 
fences of his position, and wrote to the King of 
France boasting that he had at length brought Marl- 
borough to his ne plus ultra. 

On the 28th July the Duke sent off all his heavy 
baggage, escorted by 4 battalions and 12 squadrons 
under General Wood, towards Douay. 

Six days’ supply of bread having been secretly 
baked at Lille, was forwarded to the army ; and the 
battering train was removed from the camp under a 
proper guard. 

Thus disencumbered, Marlborough broke up his 
camp at daybreak on the 1st August, and marched to 
the front in eight columns, inclining to the right, over 
- roads and bridges previously prepared. 

The army halted that night, the left in front of 
Houdain, the centre at Dieval, the right at Belval, 
where the detachment under Lord Albemarle rejoined 
it, and whence parties were ostentatiously sent 
forward to clear the roads in the direction of the 
hostile left. 

Villars, no longer doubting he was to be attacked, 
concentrated all his forces and recalled his distant 


garrisons, among others even the troops which had 
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been left at Pallue to support the garrison of Arleux, 
and which had remained at Pallue after that post had 
been abandoned. 

Early in the morning of the 2nd, Marlborough again 
moved to the front, and halted that day with his right 
at Bailleul, his left at Camblain. The cavalry were 
instantly empioyed to collect fascines of small dimen- 
sions, “ so as not to fatigue the infantry in marching 
to the attack.” 

On the evening of the 3rd, all the field artillery 
except four guns, with the pontoon train and all the 
remainder of the baggage, quitted the camp, escorted 
by a strong detachment under Brigadier Sutton, and 
took the road to Vitry. 

At daylight on the 4th, Marlborough, attended by 
most of his generals, went to the front to reconnoitre 
the enemy’s position. He rode along the front 
within cannon-shot, stopping occasionally in full 
view of the enemy, and pointing to different parts of 
his position, explaining to his generals the direction 
their several columns should take in advancing to 
the pretended attack. All were surprised at his me- 
ditating so rash a project, and believed that it pro- 
ceeded partly from the disgrace Villars had put upon 
him in surprising Arleux, partly from desperation 
caused by the ill treatment he had lately received 
from the Queen and the British Ministry. 

Having thus completely deluded both friends and 
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foes, he returned to camp and gave orders to pre- 
pare for battle. 

During the morning General Cadogan privately 
quitted the camp. His mission was to assemble as 
large a force as possible, to be drawn from garrisons 
in the rear, and partly from the detachments which 
had already quitted the army, and to make a forced 
march to surprise the passage of the French lines at 
Aubancheeil. 

While tattoo was yet beating, orders were passed 
round to strike the tents, with information that 
officers would be sent to guide the different columns 
to their destination. Light cavalry was sent to 
make a demonstration in front of the enemy’s left, 
and to draw the attention of Villars to that quarter ; 
which having accomplished, it returned to camp. 

A little before nine the army filed off to the left 
in four columns, and marched with such expedition 
that at five o’clock in the morning of the 5th the ad- 
vanced guard reached the Scarpe near Vitry, where 
they found the pontoon bridges ready laid for their 
passage, and the field artillery, which had been con- 
ducted by Brigadier Sutton. 

During this march the Duke led the van at the 
head of 50 squadrons of the left wing. About an 
hour before he reached Vitry a despatch arrived from 
Cadogan, to say that he had crossed the causeway 


over the inundation of the Sanzet at Aubanchceil 
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without opposition, and that he was actually within 
the French lines with 22 battalions and 2000 horse. 
The Duke instently sent orders to the infantry to 
hasten its march; to the cavalry of the right wing, 
which formed the rear guard, to bring upall stragglers; 
and pushed on himself with his 50 squadrons to join 
Cadogan. 

Villars had received the first information of his 
adversary’s flank movement at 11 o’clock on the 
previous evening, two hours after it had commenced; 
but he was so confused by the artifices of Marl- 
borough, that he confidently believed it to be only a 
ruse, and kept his troops under arms, in expectation 
of immediate attack, until two in the morning, when 
the arrival of fresh intelligence put an end to ali 
doubt. The French marshal then put himself at the 
head of the cavalry of his right wing, and pushed on 
with all speed to his right, leaving the infantry to 
follow. 

But Marlborough had too much start, and his pre- 
vious arrangements had been too sagacious to admit 
of his design being now frustrated by any haste on 
the part of Villars. He reached Aubancheeil with 
his field train and the advanced guard at eight in the 
morning of the 5th, and as the cavalry rapidly passed 
the Sanzet he placed them in order of battle on the 
opposite side of the river. 

The left wing of the army following the Duke 
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crossed at Aubancheil. The right wing diverged to 
the right at Vitry, and passing by Arleux crossed 
the Sanzet, and entered the French lines over bridges 
which were constructed at Pallue. 

Villars, who in his haste had outstripped his 
cavalry, and narrowly escaped capture by the allied 
outposts in the defile of Sauchy, was obliged to 
turn back to meet his advancing squadrons, which 
came up to him about 10 o’clock in the morning; 
but by this time he could perceive the allied infan- 
try marching in a parallel direction on the other side 
of the Sanzet, and soon afterwards crossing the river 
at Pallue. 

By 11 o’clock Marlborough had formed a con- 
siderable body of infantry and cavalry from Oisy on 
the right, towards Espinoy on the left. 

By four in the afternoon the whole right wing 
was in position, and before dark the whole of the 
left wing had entered the new ground, and extended 
the Duke’s line towards the Scheldt. 

About dusk of the same evening, the heads of the 
French infantry columns arriving, Villars halted 
them in rear of Marquion for the night, and next 
morning (the 6th) placed his army in order of battle, 
the right. resting on the Scheldt behind Cambray, 
the centre in the wood of Bourlon, and the left 
resting on the marsh of Sains. 


Thus Marlborough accomplished the passage of 
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the French lines. His object was to invest Bou- 
chain, which Villars could not prevent without first 
taking post on the right bank of the Scheldt. 

This movement of Villars would, it is true, un- 
cover Arras, a much more important place, but 
Marlborough considered his means too limited to at- 
tempt its reduction. Marlborough was urged to at- 
tack Villars, where he was; but the French line was 
too short and its flanks too well protected to render 
success probable. The Duke, being apprised that 
the French army was drawing towards its right, 
judged that Villars intended to pass the Scheldt, 
and as it was a great object for the allies to cross the 
river before him, Marlborough advanced his army to 
within cannon-shot of Cambray, which rendered it 
impossible for Villars then to effect the passage. 

While the enemy was thus held in check, eight 
pontoon bridges were expeditiously thrown across the 
Scheldt below Etrun, and the whole army filing to 
the left marched by lines along the heights, the rear 
protected by a strong force of cavalry and infantry. 

At eight o’clock the left wing began to cross; the 
cavalry of the rear guard posted on the heights in 
rear, and the infantry, occupying Etrun and an old 
Roman camp, protected the passage. Villars de- 
spairing of preventing him, now allowed Marlborough 
to proceed to the investment of Bouchain without 


further molestation. 
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These operations of Marlborough illustrate in the 
most complete manner the remarks contained in the 
chapters on “ Lines of Defence,” and on “ the Em- 
ployment of Moral agents.” They show the value of 
secrecy. Marlborough trusted no one with his design 
until the moment came for its execution. ‘They are 


also striking examples of Maxim 30, as regards Time. 


EXAMPLES OF THE PASSAGE OF RIVERS. 
Alexander's Passage of the Hydaspes. 

After crossing the Indus, Alexander advanced to 
the Hydaspes, and found Porus posted behind that 
river with a large army determined to oppose his 
passage. Alexander therefore caused the vessels in 
which his army had crossed the Indus to be taken to 
pieces and conveyed to the Hydaspes, where they 
were again put together and launched. The Mace- 
donian army meanwhile encamping on the bank 
opposite to Porus, Alexander would not attempt the 
passage of the river by force because it was swollen 
at that season by the melting of the Caucasian snows, 
and there being therefore no safe fords, his cavalry 
must have been ferried over on rafts; Porus had a 
great number of elephants, and Alexander feared 
that the sight of those animals would so frighten his 
horses that they would jump off the raft into the 
river and be drowned. He accordingly had recourse 
to stratagem. 
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He ordered vast stores of corn to be brought into 
his camp from the surrounding country, that Porus 
might imagine it was his intention to remain in his 
present position until the fall of the waters in the 
winter season, and then to force his way over. He 
also favoured a report to that effect. 

Meanwhile he detached parties up and down the 
river, who, by continual demonstrations at different 
points kept Porus in constant alarm and divided his 
attention. For several successive nights, the Mace- 
donians were ordered to make a great din of pre- 
paration at many different points with loud shouts, 
as if they were about to cross the river immediately. 
When this had gone on for several nights, which 
Porus had employed in moving his troops hither and 
thither to oppose the threatened passage, and when 
Porus found that nothing was really attempted, he 
became regardless of these night alarms and did not 
move from his camp, being satisfied with placing 
guards along the banks of the river. 

Alexander then judged the time had arrived for 
executing his plan. 

About eighteen miles above the Macedonian camp 
there was, on the same bank of the river, a large rock 
covered with trees; and in the middle of the river 
opposite this rock was a large wooded island. 
Alexander selected this spot for his passage. The 
rock would conceal his preparations; his troops might 
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reach the island unperceived, and they might thence 
reach the further bank before their intention was 
discovered. 

Craterus was left in command of the Macedonian 
camp with the main body. His orders were not to 
attempt to pass the river until he saw Porus quit his 
station on the opposite bank, either to march against 
Alexander or to retire before him. 

Halfway between Craterus and the selected point 
of passage, a strong detachment of cavalry and 
infantry was stationed, with orders to ferry over 
whenever they saw Alexander engaged on the 
opposite side. , 

Alexander himself, with 6000 foot and 5000 horse, 
marched at a distance from the river, so as not to be 
seen by the enemy. His preparations for crossing 
were completed during the night, favoured by a 
violent storm, which concealed their noise from the 
enemy’s parties on the opposite bank, A little before 
daybreak the passage commenced. The troops all 
reached the island unperceived, and commenced to 
cross from the island to the hostile shore. The 
Indians, not being able to oppose the passage, went 
off to warn Porus with all speed. 

Alexander, leaving his infantry to follow, pushed 
on towards the Indian camp with his cavalry, in the 
idea that if Porus advanced against him he might 
hold him in check until the arrival of the infantry ; 
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and on the other hand that if Porus discouraged by 
his passage of the river should retire, Alexander 
would be at hand to pursue him. Porus however 
marched out of his camp to meet Alexander, leaving 
a part of his army and some elephants to frighten the 
horses of Craterus if he should endeavour to pass the 
river. 

It is reasonable to conclude that, when Alexander 
arrived in his march opposite the detachment which 
had been posted midway between him and Craterus, 
it crossed the river to reinforce him. 

Porus was defeated ; and Craterus, seeing the day 
going against the Indian king, passed over his fresh 
troops and made a prodigious slaughter of the flying 
enemy. 

Observations. 

In comparing the above account with the remarks 
on the passage of rivers in the chapter on Lines of 
Defence, it will be found that Alexander acted in 
accordance with the general principles therein ex- 
plained. He selected a point at a distance from his 
camp, and having distracted the enemy’s attention 
by demonstrations of his light troops along the river, 
suddenly marched to the point selected and surprised 
a passage. 

The point of passage was chosen also in obedience 
to the general principles referred to. The wooded 
rock (probably a bluff) served the same purpose as 
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an affluent would have done to conceal his prepara- 
tions; the wooded island reduced practically the 
breadth of the river to that of the channel between it 
and the enemy’s shore. Although there was not a 
sufficient force on the opposite bank to oppose 
Alexander’s passage, concealment from the enemy’s 
outposts was essential, as, if they had early discovered 
his preparations, it would have given time to Porus 
to receive the intelligence and to arrive on the spot 
with all his cavalry to oppose the landing. Alex- 
ander’s proceedings to harass the enemy, and after- 
wards lull him into security, are a good example of 
Strategical Artifice. 

There is a striking similarity between this opera- 
tion and the passage of the Rhone by Hannibal in 
the year 218 B.C. 


Attempted Passage of the River Aar by the Archduke 
Charles in 1799. 


The Archduke had received a strong reinforcement 
by the arrival of a Russian auxiliary force, and he 
was desirous of repairing the reverses the left wing 
of his army had sustained from the French. At the 
time of which we speak the French occupied an im- 
mensely extended line, viz., from the Upper Valais 
and the Simplon on the right, to Brisach and Kehl 
on the left. It passed by Saint Gothard, and de- 
fended all the passages from Switzerland into Italy 
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and the Grisons, extended behind the left bank of 
the Upper Linth, by the lakes of Wallenstadt and 
Zurich, and behind the Limat to the Aar ; thence by 
the left bank of the Aar and the left bank of the 
Rhine to Basle, Brisach, and Kehl. 

The Archduke chose as his point of passage of the 
Aar a part of that river near Dettingen, which is a 
little above Klingenau. Dettingen is a large village 
on the right bank; on the left bank just opposite is 
the hamlet of Klein Dettingen. At this point the 
course of the river formed a deep loop, convex or 
re-entering towards the Archduke, which enabled 
him to place his artillery on the right bank in such a 
manner that it swept a large space on the left bank 
with cross and reverse fire. The right bank also 
completely commanded the left. ; 

On the night of the 17th August he commenced 
the construction of two bridges. He was favoured 
by a thick fog, and his troops worked at the bridges 
in complete security under the protection of thirty- 
eight guns, which rendered it impossible for the 
enemy to approach the left bank. 

Only one circumstance was unfavourable, but that 
one was sufficient to cause the failure of the attempt. 
This was the nature of the bottom, which was so 
rocky as to afford no hold for the anchors. At nine 
o’clock next morning when the fog cleared away, one 
of the bridges was only half finished and the other 
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was hardly commenced; and towards noon the French 
generals Ney and Heudelet, who had been alarmed 
by the canonade, arrived with 12,000 men and 
oceupied an elevated plateau and a wood which com- 
manded the plain of Klein Dettingen; at the same 
time. all the disposable French detachments were 
converging to the same point. 

The Archduke therefore judged the operation no 
longer feasible ; but such was the commanding nature 
of his position that it was agreed with the French 
generals that he should be permitted to withdraw his 
pontoons unmolested on condition that he should 


silence his guns. 


Observations. 


The above example is given because more is fre- 
quently learnt from failure than from success. 

After reading this account the great importance of 
being acquainted with the nature of the bed of a 
river will be properly appreciated. 

The defensive line occupied by the French army 
was composed partly of mountains, partly of rivers 
and lakes. The general neighbourhood of the point 
which the Archduke chose for endeavouring to break 
through that line, was determined by the line of 
operations which he considered the most favourable 
for applying the principles of war at his adversary’s 
expense, 
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Had he succeeded in passing the Aar, he might 
have turned to his left, marched up the river, de- 
stroyed the bridges of Brugg, Aarau, and Olten, on 
which the French right depended for communication 
with the left;—thus applying Principle 2. The 
French army would have been cut in two; and the 
Archduke would have applied Principle 1. by march-~ 
ing with his whole force against the successive frac- 
tions of the French left which were distributed along 
the Rhine. 

The general neighbourhood of the point of attack, 
then, having been determined by the above consider- 
ations, the point itself was determined by the local 
peculiarities which have been described, which could 
hardly have been more favourable except in the one 
particular of anchorage. 

It may be thought that the Archduke was wanting 
in enterprise in not persisting in his attempt, con- 
sidering the immense preponderance of artillery-fire 
at his command, and the safety in which his troops 
might have formed on the opposite bank under its 
protection. 

He had 40,000 men. After working fifteen hours 
his bridges were not half finished. Ney had arrived 
with 12,000 men and occupied a commanding position. 
Fifteen hours more would probably have seen 30,000 
men in that position which the Archduke must carry 
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before he could advance; and here the advantage of 
artillery would be entirely in favour of the French. 

Thus although the French could not have pre- 
vented the passage, it had become dangerous for the 
Archduke to effect it, as he would probably have oe 
beaten afterwards with the river in his rear. 
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WirxHout a perfect knowledge of the art of handling 
troops, no man can be a great general; and drill is the 
basis of the perfection of the soldier as a military 
machine. Its object is to ensure that, through the 
habit acquired by constant exercise, a certain action 
of the soldier shall instantly and almost mechanically 
follow on a certain word of command spoken by the 
officer. Itis an undoubted fact that many men who 
in their natural state would with difficulty be induced 
to face any danger, after they have been subjected to 
drill and discipline will, by reason of the force of the 
habit of obedience, follow their officer to almost cer- 
tain death. Association and the fear of shame often 
eonfer a boldness which would not be found to exist 
in the same individual if solely dependent on himself. 
It may therefore be regarded as an axiom that drill 
and discipline of men in masses will increase their 
courage: if not courage of the highest order, it is 
still that which serves our turn, viz. readiness to 
attack, and obstinacy to withstand, an enemy. 

In all armies, ancient and modern, the line of battle 
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has been divided into units, whose magnitude has 
been determined by the average range of the human 
voice. The unit should be as large as is consistent 
with the possibility of the men composing it, when 
formed in line, being directed by the voice of their 
commander. 

The battalion is taken as the unit of the infantry 
line. The squadron and the battery as that of the 
cavalry and artillery respectively. 

In our army 500 men in two ranks form a line of 
about 150 yards, as many as are usually found in the 
field, supernumeraries and non-effectives being taken 
into account; a greater extent of line might be in- 
convenient, although it is certain that in an attack 
the larger the mass to which unity of impulse can be 
communicated without confusion, the greater will be 
the chances of success. 

The art of directing troops in battle consists in the 
just employment of the three arms in such a manner 
that they shall mutually support and defend each 
other to as great an extent as possible. No fixed 
rule can be laid down as to their relative proportion 
in the composition of an army. ‘That must depend 
very much on the nature of the country in which an 
army operates. 

But where such country is favourable to the 


march and action of those arms, a good proportion 
is — 
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Cavalry, one fourth of the infantry ; 

Artillery, four guns for every thousand men of 
infantry and cavalry united. 

A few remarks on the combined employment of 
the three arms are necessary as an introduction to the 
subject of mancuvring. 

Ist. Infantry alone should never be exposed to the 
attacks of cavalry and infantry. 

In such a case, the infantry is obliged to show a 
front to the hostile infantry, while the cavalry charge 
it in flank, if in motion. Or if it forms squares when ~ 
threatened by cavalry, the small fronts of the squares 
may be overwhelmed by the superior fire of the lines 
of opposing infantry, and charged by them during 
the confusion caused by that fire, while the cavalry 
is ready to take advantage of any wavering to com- 
plete the route and to cut up the fugitives. 

2nd. Infantry alone should not be exposed to 
attack from artillery and infantry. 

The fire of the artillery will throw it into confusion, 
and the hostile infantry will complete the defeat. 
Nothing can be more opposed to the rules of war 
than for infantry alone to attack an enemy’s infantry 
in position which is defended by artillery. The fire 
of the latter will throw the attacking force into con- 
fusion, and will expose it to an easy overthrow if it 
should succeed in reaching the position to be 


assaulted. 
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3rd. Infantry should not be exposed to attack from 
cavalry and artillery. This would be the most fatal 
mistake of all, for the infantry must remain stationary 
or must move very slowly and cumbrously in square 
under a threatened charge of cavalry, while the 
artillery destroys it leisurely; and should the infantry 
break to avoid the destruction, the cavalry will finish 
what the guns began. 

4th. Infantry alone should never attack artillery 
in position, even though that artillery be unprotected 
by infantry or cavalry, where the attacking force has 
to march any distance exposed to its fire. Napoleon 
says, “there is no infantry, however brave, which 
can without artillery march with impunity ten or 
twelve hundred yards against sixteen pieces of cannon 
well placed and well served: before it could accom- 
plish two-thirds of the distance, those men would be 
killed, wounded, or dispersed.” 

When, unavoidably, an infantry force is exposed 
to attack from any two of the three arms combined, 
it must supply the disadvantage by its position. 

It will occupy heights where it cannot be reached 
by artillery or cavalry; or if none such are at hand, 
the most unfavourable ground possible for the action 
of those arms; and it will make a liberal use of the 
spade and pickaxe. 

In the same way, artillery should never be exposed 
to attack from any two of the three arms combined, 
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If from artillery and infantry, the artillery will cover 
the advance of its infantry by engaging the enemy’s 
guns, which must decamp to escape capture. 

If from artillery and cavalry, the disadvantage is 
far greater; for the cavalry will be covered by its 
guns, and its greater rapidity of movement will pro- 
bably enable it to capture those of the enemy. 

Artillery alone should never be exposed to attack 
from cavalry though also alone. For on account of 
the rapidity of the latter it will clear the intervening 
space with small loss as compared with infantry, and 
will capture the guns opposed to it. 

Cavalry alone should not be opposed to either 
of the other two arms combined with cavalry. _ 

If to artillery and cavalry, it will be attacked by 
the latter at a disadvantage when confused by the 
fire of the former. 

If to infantry and cavalry, it must never attempt 
to attack unless out of reach of the infantry; other- 
wise it will be confused by the powerful infantry fire 
at the same time that it is charged by the cavalry. 

In the same way as cavalry may charge artillery 
alone, it may charge it when combined with infantry. 
Although its loss in this instance would be much 
greater than in the former, cavalry cannot be irre- 
trievably ruined without the action of hostile cavalry. 
Its nature permits it to disperse to avoid the fire of 
the other two arms, and to rally out of their reach. 
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The famous Balaklava charge is an example of the 
above remarks. 

The English cavalry rode through a devastating 
storm of fire from batteries in front and flank; and, 
though sorely diminished, the object of the charge 
would have been accomplished had it been opposed 
by those batteries alone. The guns were captured, 
but the assailants, if three times their number, could 
not have held them against what would still have 


been a greatly superior cavalry, supported by the fire 
of many thousand infantry. 


Artillery. 


Artillery in a position must be disposed in the 
manner best adapted to defend by its fire all approach 
on the part of an enemy. It has already been said 
that its effective fire will depend very much on the 
nature of the ground in its front. If the ground be 
soft or marshy, the balls will either plunge into the 
earth at once, or will make a few feeble bounds. If 
it be broken by ravines, or by dips in the ground, 
which run across the line of fire, the balls will be 
arrested by these irregularities. 

If artillery is posted on very high ground, the balls 
will plunge into the ground where they strike. 

Artillery should be so posted, and the ground in 
front of it be such, that its fire shall sweep the surface 
of the ground to the full extent of its range. Its 
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place in the line of battle must depend on the nature 
of the position; but its object being to sweep the 
front of the position so as to take the attacking 
columns in flank, and to cross its fire as much as 
possible on the ground they must traverse, the guns 
must be posted with that view. The concave order 
of battle is the most favourable for artillery fire, 
because the fire converges from every part of the line 
towards the centre, and the flanks being thrown for- 
ward, give a flanking fire on the attacking columns 
the more decided in proportion to the forwardness of 
the flanks of the position. As a general rule, the 
places for artillery are the salient and retired points of 
the position, so that the fire from these points may 
cross midway between them. The fire from any two 
parts should cross at as great an angle as possible, so 
that the troops may have the power of advancing to- 
wards an enemy for a considerable distance without 
masking the fire of the guns. 

Artillery must be so placed that its movements are 
perfectly free and unimpeded by other troops. 

When it advances to attack, it must always be 
supported by infantry or cavalry. 

As a general rule, artillery does not fire upon the 
enemy’s artillery, except as a diversion. ‘The object 
of its fire is to disorganise and disperse masses of 
cavalry and infantry ; but in every action artillery 
does engage artillery, in order to protect the other 
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troops who may be suffering severely from the hostile 
fire, either while remaining in their position, or while 
advancing to attack. 

Artillery is undoubtedly the arm whose superiority 
in the number and calibre of guns to that of an 
enemy it has been hitherto the most difficult to coun- 
teract, as well on account of such actual superiority 
as of the fear and dismay its effects are calculated to 
produce. At Wagram Napoleon won the battle 
when its chances were going against him, by uniting 
100 guns, and advancing them to attack the enemy’s 
centre : these guns destroyed everything opposed to 
them. 

What the effect of the improved rifle may have on 
the decision of a battle is as yet unknown; it has not 
been fairly tried. But 100 good marksmen, at 800 
yards’ distance, would soon silence a battery. The 
only question is whether the aim can be brought to 
such perfection as will enable marksmen at that 
distance seriously to annoy an enemy. If so, artillery 
will lose its preponderance, and infantry will become 
the arm whose superiority will be the most decisive 
on the issue of an engagement. For artillery to 
maintain its efficiency against such adversaries, the 
gunners must be covered by a mantelet, and this 


would afford a larger aim to the enemy’s guns. 
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Cavalry. 


The effective force of cavalry is in direct propor- 
tion to the momentum of its charge. The definition 
of “ momentum ” is, the weight of a. body multiplied 
by its velocity. Hence velocity and weight may be 
considered as elements in the effect of a charge. The 
greatest momentum will be obtained by light men 
mounted on powerful horses. Several letters have 
lately appeared in the newspapers, advocating light 
men on light horses; but this is a complete fallacy. 
By employing powerful horses (not heavy but power- 
ful and active), both weight and velocity are ensured. 

In a cavalry encounter, victory will be to that side 
which can produce the last reserve; for, from the 
nature of the arm, a victorious body of cavalry be- 
comes so disordered in pursuit of a flying enemy, that 
fresh squadrons coming up on the other side will 
always turn the tables. Thus it will be found that 
all great cavalry actions have been an alternation of 
victory and defeat, until the last fresh squadrons 
which are brought up decide the encounter in favour 
of the side which can produce them. 

Cavalry are generally posted behind the flanks of 
a position, where the nature of the ground admits it, 
for the purpose of protecting them from being turned; 
or for the purpose of passing rapidly to the front to 
attack a flank of the enemy’s line. 
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No absolute rule can be laid down. It must be 
posted in the manner which will best aid in executing 
the general’s scheme of battle ; but it should never, 
if it can possibly be avoided, be exposed to the fire of 
an enemy until the proper moment comes for it to 
attack. 

In a successful charge, cavalry are very apt to be 
tempted to pursue too far. A cavalry commander 
should always bear in mind the fate of Rupert at 
Naseby, and of John de Vert at Nordlingen, and 
keep his squadrons well in hand. If the routed 
squadrons of the enemy are pursued off the field of 
battle, asis frequently the case, both sides are in the 
same relative position as before ; an equal number of 
squadrons are absent; that is all; whereas, if the 
victorious squadrons remained on the field, they might 
influence decisively the other events of the day. 

Hannibal owed nearly all his victories to the disci- 
pline of his cavalry and excellence of its commanders, 
who, after driving the hostile cavalry off the field, 
invariably returned to assist in the destruction of the 
hostile infantry 

Hannibal owed the loss of the battle of Zama to 
the similiar success and opportune return of the 
Roman cavalry. 

Cavalry require more instruction than infantry, 
and more officers. In all armies there is the dis- 


tinction of light and heavy cavalry. The first are 
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employed for outpost duty; the last are kept in masses 
to produce a decisive effect by charges during a 
battle, although they are sometimes employed with 
the advanced and rear guards as a support to the 
light cavalry. 

Jomini says that heavy cavalry should be held in 
reserve, and only employed at the end of a battle. 
It is certainly desirable to have a reserve of heavy 
cavalry ; but it would be absurd thus to paralyse its 
action during a whole battle, and neglect the oppor- 
tunity of striking with it a decisive blow, which might 
occur at any moment. 

In the English army the distinction of light and 
heavy cavalry is more nominal than real. Our light 
cavalry horses carry heavy cavalry men weighing, 
in marching order, eighteen or nineteen stone. 

Because our cavalry is found to be the most power- 
ful in the world in a charge, is that any reason why 
we should not make it more powerful ? 

Our present light cavalry horses, if mounted with 
nervous active men not taller than five feet eight 
inches, weighing with all trappings fourteen stone, 
would ride through any cavalry in the world. What 
they would lose in deadweight, they would gain in 
velocity and vigour as regards their effect in a 
charge. 

It is to be hoped that the following alterations may 
some day be made in our light cavalry system: viz.— 
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Ist. The weight of the rider to be reduced to a 
maximum of twelve stone, and the weight carried by 
the horse to a maximum of fourteen stone. 

And in both light and heavy cavalry,— 

2nd. The abolition of two ranks, and the adoption 
of rank entire. 

3rd. The substitution of a good revolver pistol for 
the heavy, cumbrous, and useless carbine. 


Infantry. 


There are three different formations of infantry : 
viz. skirmishers, columns, and lines. 

Skirmishers require more individual training, in- 
telligence, and self-reliance, than men in close order 
who fight shoulder to shoulder, whose duty it is 
to advance, to stand firm, or to retire, by direct 
command alone. The skirmisher must frequently 
act on his own judgment: he should know something 
of the principles of tactics; he should have an eye 
quick to seize a position whence, sheltered himself, he 
may annoy his enemy. Although at a review skir- 
mishers advance, retire, or fire, by command; in the 
heat of action, on broken ground, in a wood, every 
man must judge for himself and “fight for his own 
hand.” 

Napoleon set the greatest importance on the 
training of skirmishers. He says that they should be 
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accustomed when at a distance from their officers to 
preserve their coolness, not to allow themselves to be 
affected by groundless fears, to keep constantly 
within reach of each other for mutual support, to 
unite four to four to resist cavalry skirmishers; eight 
to eight, or sixteen to sixteen, to resist a squadron; 
and so to rejoin their supports without precipitation, 
frequently facing about. The supports then if pressed 
retire, fighting with the same deliberation, on their 
reserves. ‘There is no doubt that the best instructed 
and most intelligent men make the best troops for 
skirmishing or outpost duty, which includes all the 
details of advance and rear guards. Some argue 
in consequence that light troops should be devoted 
exclusively to those services, and that they should 
never be employed as troops of the line. 

Jomini went so far as to say that light troops, 
being intended to fight and march independently, do 
not require to be able to manceuvre like troops of 
the line, that it suffices to accustom them to rally 
rapidly at the approach of cavalry into small squares, 
or to shelter themselves behind obstacles; whereas 
in truth, as appears from the above opinion of Na- 
poleon, they require to be more practised in man- 
ceeuvring than the others. Since the time of Vauban 
the distinctions of light and heavy armed infantry 
have ceased to exist. Doubtless a general will se- 
lect his best instructed battalions for outpost duty ; 
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but all companies of all battalions should be equally 
instructed in the duties of light troops, as a rule. 

In our army there is no such thing as a proper 
system of instruction in the duties of light troops. 
Few regiments are even properly trained to skir- 
mish. The remedy of this rests with the generals of 
districts in time of peace. It isa great mistake to 
suppose that men do not require to be so well disci- 
plined as other troops to act as skirmishers; they re- 
quire to be better disciplined. Any officer of Sir 
John Moore’s famous light division will speak as to 
this. We have not had a real light division since 
the Peninsular war. 

The order of column is generally the order of 
march on account of its compactness, when not actu- 
ally within reach of an enemy. It must absolutely 
be the order of march of any body of men threatened 
with an attack from cavalry, because from that 
order square is formed in the time which is required 
by a section to wheel a quarter circle. In marching 
to the front to attack an enemy in position the co- 
lumn formation is generally employed until within a 
certain distance of him; but the order in which troops 
actually come into collision with the enemy must be 
always on as great a front as their numbers will per- 
mit. The word “collision” does not merely sig- 
nify the contact of a charge. Bodies are in collision 
when they are at such a distance as to be able to 
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fire upon each other with effect. Therefore, in 
marching to attack in column, the deployment into 
‘ine must be effected beyond the reach of any very 
destructive fire from the enemy; for if he is drawn 
up in line, and the column advance within reach of 
his fire before it begins to deploy, it will be subjected 
to a great disadvantage. The column can only op- 
pose to the fire of the whole line that of its leading 
division; the rear divisions as they successively be- 
come unmasked will be exposed to a powerful fire 
while still marching to a flank, which must inevitably 
confuse them. In short, such attempted deployments 
under the fire of a hostile line always result in 
defeat. 

The result will be the same where a column at- 
tempting to deploy is charged by a hostile line. 
Examples of this are to be found everywhere. 

At Albuera, at the most critical period of the 
battle, the French had established large masses in 
column on the British right flank, and moved for- 
ward as if to certain victory, when the reinforce- 
ments which were ordered up advanced in line to 
oppose them. These consisted only of three brigades, 
The French attack was formed of the 5th corps, with 
a strong reserve in rear, in column; and its fate is 
thus described by Napier: — “In vain did Soult 
with voice and gesture animate his Frenchmen; in 
vain did the hardiest veterans, breaking from the 
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crowded columns, sacrifice their lives to gain time for 
the mass to open out on such a fair field; in vain did 
the mass itself bear up, and fiercely striving fire in- 
discriminately on friends and foes, while the horsemen 
hovering on the flank, threatened to charge the ad- 
vancing line. Nothing could stop that astonishing 
infantry. No sudden burst of undisciplined valour, 
no nervous enthusiasm weakened the stability of 
their order; their flashing eyes were bent on the 
dark columns in their front, their measured tread 
shook the ground, their dreadful vollies swept away 
the head of every formation, their deafening shouts 
overpowered the dissonant cries that broke from all 
parts of the tumultuous crowd, as slowly and with a 
horrid carnage it was pushed by the incessant vigour 
of the attack to the farthest edge of the height. 
There the French reserve, mixing with the struggling 
multitude, endeavoured to restore the fight, but only 
augmented the irremediable disorder; and the mighty 
mass, giving way like a loosened cliff, went headlong 
down the steep.” 

The repulse and ruin of the two ‘attacking 
columns of the imperial guard at Waterloo, the one 
by the brigade of guards, the other by a brigade of 
British infantry of the line; and the overthrow at 
Inkermann of a dense column of several thousand 
Russians by the charge of one British regiment in 
line, are additional instances. 
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Maxim 1. As a general rule the column is the 
most convenient order of march, the line is the best 
formation for collision. 

Every rule in war may, if true, be traced to one 
of the three principles. The present is derived from 
No. 1., as by attacking lines with columns the greater 
number of the men composing the column are un- 
able either to fire or act offensively in any manner, 
while every man in the line can be brought into 
play, thus bringing the greater number of the line in 
contact with the smaller of the column. 

It must be borne in mind that no rule can be ab- 
solute in war; every one is subject to modification 
from actual circumstances. Although the column is 
the most convenient order of march generally, and 
the only safe order when exposed to cavalry attack, 
it is not always the safest. 

Maxim 2. All movements of troops must be made 
én such a manner as will expose them to the least pos- 
sible amount of injury from an enemy. 

Therefore in the case where troops advancing to 
attack an enemy’s position are exposed to the fire of 
a powerful artillery, the advance should be made in 


line. 


Maxim 3. All movements in presence of an enemy 
must be made in that order which will admit of the 


R4 
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formation of the line of battle in the shortest possible 
time. 

This maxim is peculiarly applicable to a flank 
march within reach of an enemy, or to a movement 
whose object is to prolong one flank. In moving to 
the front when threatened by cavalry, the march is 
executed in column at quarter distance, because from 
that formation the order of battle is Assumed in the 
shortest possible time (viz. that of the square). 

In moving to a flank within reach of an enemy, 
where cavalry attack is not imminent, or where 
sufficient protection is afforded by the cavalry of the 
army so moving, the march should be executed 
in column at full distance, because (the line having 
been established as the proper order for collision — see 
Maxim 1.) from that formation line is formed with 
the least possible delay by a simple wheel of divisions 
into line. 

When it is desired to prolong a line to one flank 
to a comparatively small extent, it may be done by 
the march of successive battalions or brigades from 
the other flank in rear of the line. The flank march 
is in this case protected and concealed by the general 
line. 

When time presses, the same object may be ac- 
complished by moving up to the flank of the first 
line the nearest battalions or brigades of the second 


line, making a simultaneous flank movement of the 
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second line to a sufficient extent to cover the pro- 
longation of the first, and supplying its deficiency on 
the other flank by battalions or brigades drawn from 

the first line. | 


Maxim 4. Of all the attacks to which a body of 
troops can be exposed, that upon a flank is the most 
dangerous. 

This is deduced from Principle 1. For suppose a 
battalion in line, which we may call a, to be at- 
tacked by another line B, which has succeeded in 
establishing itself perpendicularly to the direction of 
A, on one of its flanks. The commander of a will 
endeavour to change his front so as to form a line 
parallel to B, in order to meet its attack. Should B 
be at a sufficient distance to enable a to complete 
its change of front, no inconvenience will ensue ; 
but if not, only a part of a will have been able to 
assume the required parallel formation at the time 
when it is attacked by B’s whole force, and driven 
back on the remaining divisions of the battalion, 
which will be attacked and overthrown by B in suc- 
cession. 

Figure 1. shows two battalions in line in the 
relative positions above described. It will be seen 
that two of a’s divisions have completed the for- 
mation parallel to B, while its other divisions are 
marching in echellon and lending their flank to B’s 
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attack. It is evident that after B’s charge has over- 
thrown the two standing left divisions of A, it will 


B 
successively come in contact with the remaining 
divisions in echellon, or the mass of B will come 
in contact with successive fractions of A. 


If the relative positions of the two battalions were 
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as shown in Fig. 2., B’s advantage would be still 
greater, as by wheeling forward the right of 3’s line, 
the standing divisions of 4 would be overlapped and 
attacked both in front and flank. 

The advantage to B is equally decided, though 
less in degree, where its position is oblique to that of 


Fig. 3. 


A, as shown in Fig. 3. In this case A requires less 
time to complete the parallel formation; butif attacked 
before the formation is completed, although the divi- 
sions in echellon are nearer to each other than in the 
previous cases, they will still be attacked in detail. 

Therefore, the most advantageous direction which 
a line can assume for the purpose of attacking an- 
other line in flank, is perpendicular to that of the 
line to be attacked; and the more nearly perpen- 
dicular, the greater is the advantage. 
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The difficulty of opposing resistance to a direct 
or oblique flank attack, is based on the fact that 
the power of a man to resist a shock or pressure 
is far greater when that pressure is exercised directly 
on his front, than when it is applied obliquely to his 
front or directly to his side. In the last-named case 
the power of resistance is least. In Fig. 3., if the 
line B came in contact with A, the men of B would 
act straight to their front, ze. in the most advan- 
tageous manner; while those of a would receive the 
shock obliquely. 

Precisely the same reasoning is applicable to two 
armies, substituting brigades or divisions of the 
army for divisions of the battalion. 

An attack on the direct rear is not nearly so 
dangerous to a body of troops as one on a flank ; 
because a line may instantly be formed parallel to 
that of the assailants by simply facing about, and 
meeting the attack with the rear rank in front: 
although this order is inconvenient for troops which 
have not been accustomed to it, they may still make 
a successful defence. But a good officer will ac- 
custom his men to act equally well in every possible 
formation; he will not only train them to act rear 
rank in front, but he will reverse the order of his 
divisions, and will accustom the men to “ tell them- 
selves off” in any new and accidental order in which 
they may be placed. As a general rule no man- 
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ceuvres can be too complicated for the practice of 
parade drill, to exercise the intelligence and self- 
reliance of the soldier; but before an enemy none 
but the simplest movements should be voluntarily 
undertaken. 

The attack on the head of a column is analogous 
to that on the flank of a line; but it is more ruinous 


in its effects. Ifa in column be attacked by B in 
line, Fig. 4., two divisions of B may assail the 
leading division of the column in. front, while the 
flank divisions of B wheel up and act against both 
flanks. If the column be at quarter distance, the 
flank sections of companies may wheel outwards to 
meet the flank attacks. If at half distance, sub-di- 
visions may wheel outwards. In the last case every 
man of the column would be deployed, and if the 
attack were made parallel to the flanks so formed, 
the advantage to the assailants would not be great; 
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it would chiefly arise from the liability of the de- 
fenders (standing back to back) to be driven back on 
each other and thrown into confusion. 


Figure 5. No. 1. shows a column at quarter dis- 
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tance receiving an attack from a line of equal nume- 
rical strength. 

No. 2. A column at half distance. 

In the first case, the flanks of the two side faces 
are overlapped. Inthe second case, the three fronts 
of the column are equal in extent to those of the line. 
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But it would not be a judicious proceeding to 
attack a column which has assumed the formation 
shown in Fig. 5. Nos. 1 & 2. in a parallel order. 


Fig. 6. 


The attacking line should wheel its wings inwards; 
so as to advance diagonally against the two corners 
of the column, by which means the front face would 
be attacked on both flanks at once, and the side faces 
on one flank. The column would be absolutely 
powerless to resist this mode of attack. The centre 
company of B, however, should be left standing, facing 
the head of the column and firing upon it until it be- 
comes masked by the converging march of the wings. 
An illustration may be drawn from this subject of the 
great advantage of accustoming troops to act in every 
possible order, natural or reversed. It may be con- 
ceived that a column right in front as in Fig. 6., 
threatened with attack on its head from a hostile line, 
may have, before it is charged by the enemy, only 
half the time which would be required to effect the 
parallel formation (in its natural order), which is the 
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only safe mode of receiving an attack. This would 
be done by deploying on the leading division; but 
before the movement could be more than half exe- 
cuted the enemy would be upon them. But if the 
movement were executed on No. 1. company, as the 
centre of the line, by wheeling up the other sub- 
divisions on the right and left, the parallel formation 
would be executed in sufficient time (viz. half the 
time required for the deployment in natural order). 
This is a very simple manceuvre; yet unless the men 
had been previously trained to act in reversed order, 
confusion would certainly arise. 

Again a column right in front may be threatened 
with an attack which requires that it shall stretch 
out its line to the right, instead of the left of the 
leading division, which would be the natural for- 
mation. This would effect a simple reversal of the 
order of the divisions in the line. 

Or it may be necessary that the line shall stretch 
out both to the right and left of the leading division, 
though not equally, to prevent its being outflanked, 
as it might be if formed in the natural order. In 
this case, where time pressed, the rear divisions should 
be brought up alternately on the right and left of the 
leading division, apportioning them in the number due 
to prolong each flank to the required extent,— a very 
simple manceuvre, but one that would infallibly break 


down in the execution without previous practice. 
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The echellon formation combines to a certain 
extent the advantages of the line and column. For 
mere changes of position the movement in oblique 
echellon saves much time. For an advance against 
an enemy in position, the direct echellon formation 
presents advantages afforded by no other. It com- 
bines the greater correctness of the march in column 
with the superior force, for collision of the line. 


Figure 7 shows two battalions a and B coming 


Fig. 7. 


into collision, the one in line, the other in direct 
echellon. Here it may appear at first sight that B 
will succesively overwhelm the divisions of A, as in 
the cases before given; but this is not so; B ad- 
vancing comes in contact with No. 1 division of a 
on an equal front with it; the remaining portion of 
B’s line dare not wheel up to attack a 1in flank, 
because its own flank would be exposed to a 2 and 
a 3, Indeed it may easily be conceived that the 
8 
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echellon has the advantage in collision, for the part 
of B’s line in the neighbourhood of the part engaged 
with A 1 will to a certain extent be disordered by the 
shock and the struggle, while a 2 and A 3 come up 
successively in perfect order. . 

In advancing to attack an enemy in position 
whose superiority of force will enable him to oppose 
an equal front to that of your whole line, while 
with his remaining troops he may turn one of your 
flanks, the advance in direct echellon is peculiarly 
applicable. 

The head of the echellon is the only part the 
enemy can attack without exposing his own flank. 
The retired flank can only be turned by a long 
march on the part of the enemy; it may therefore 
be considered safe, and the advanced wing, with 
which you first attack, may be reinforced at the ex- 
pense of that which is retired. Thus, in less than 
the time which would be required by the enemy to 
turn the retired flank, you may gain some decided 
advantage with the other. 

In general terms, the advantages of the echellon 
formation are that one flank is thereby secure from 
attack — each division of the echellon covers the 
flank of that which precedes it, and the exposed 
flank may be reinforced at the expense of the other ; 
thereby observing Maxim 19, since, by reason of the 
distance which separates them, one wing of the enemy 
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is held in check by the retired wing of the echellon, 
which has been weakened in order to reinforce the 
head of the echellon which is the point of collision. 

The retired flank being safe, it remains to secure 
the head of the echellon from flank attack. 

If, therefore, one flank of your army already rests 
upon a river, marsh, or any other natural obstacle 
whose direction is parallel to the line of your ad- 
vance, the protected flank must be the head of the 
echellon, and the other must be refused. In this 
case the greatest attention must be paid to prevent 
the enemy by any possibility from turning the 
retired flank, as, if he should succeed in doing so, 
your line would be forced back on the pivot of the 
other flank, and would be exposed to attack with the 
obstacle running along its rear, which would pre- 
vent the possibility of retreat if defeated. 

Fig. 8, No. 1, shows a force A advancing by 
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direct echellon from the left, the head of the echellon 
protected from flank attack by a river; the dotted line 
a b shows the new position A may be forced to 
assume with its back to the river, in the event 
of a force B threatening the retired flank. 

In the case of there being no flank support for 
the head of the echellon, the greater part of the 
artillery and cavalry must support that flank, as 
shown in Fig. 8, No. 2. 

If two armies of equal strength are opposed 
to each other, and one of them has its flanks strongly 
posted, while one or both of the flanks of the other 
are unsupported ; — the general line of the last may 
be parallel to that of the first, and the exposed flank 
or flanks may be protected by several bodies of troops 
being posted in echellon to their rear;—the enemy dare 
not attack the exposed flank, because his own flank 
would be in danger from the troops in echellon, and he 
could not make a long flank march to turn the flank 
of those troops without exposing his line of retreat. 

Fig. 9 shows two armies, A and B, of which a 
has both flanks protected, and B only one. B’s un- 
protected flank is covered by troops in echellon to the 
rear, and with them the greater part of the cavalry. 
A dare not attack the standing right flank of B’s line, 
because its attacking columns would themselves be 
exposed to flank attack from the troops in echellon. 
Neither can a by a flank march assume a new position 
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A’, for the purpose of turning the echellon, because 


Fig. 9. 


Cavalry 


during the movement B might wheel up its left wing 
to attack the rear of a’s line of flank march, and cut 
off a from any line of retreat leading to the rear of 
A’s first position. Supposing that a were able safely 
to effect its change of position, such a change would 
still violate the rules of war (Principle 2), unless it 
were provided with another line of retreat leading to 
the rear of the new position A’. 

Some military writers have asserted that Frederick 
the Great introduced anew system of attack into the 
art of war, in what is called his oblique order. This 
is not the fact. His system was to attack one wing 
of his enemy’s army with one of his own wings rein- 
forced for that purpose at the expense of the other, 
remedying the weakness of his other wing by re- 
moving it beyond the reach of attack. He formed 
his line obliquely to that of the enemy, and then 
marched in the prolongation of his own line until he 

83 
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outflanked the wing he designed to attack. In his 
order of march, Frederick particularly observed 


Fig. 10, 


Maxim 3 of this chapter. To effect his object of 
turning the flank opposed to him, he was obliged to 
make a flank march in presence of the enemy; but 
his order of march, always on such occasions in open 
column, enabled him to re-form his line of battle by a 
simple wheel of divisions into line. He trained his 
troops to march in this manner in two or more parallel 
columns with great accuracy, paying most particular 
attention to the preservation of proper lateral dis- 
tances between the columns, and perpendicular dis- 
tances between the divisions of the columns; so that 
his order of battle in two or more lines was formed 
ina moment. Fig. 10 shows an army, B, which has 
assumed a position oblique to that of a, marching 
in the prolongation of its line in open column to turn 
the-left flank of a; it is evident that on account of 
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the direction of b’s line, A may not be able to bring 
forward its right wing to make a counter attack 
on the rear of B’s line of flank march before zB 
attains its object of outflanking a. Attacked in such 
a manner, what course should the general of a adopt? 
If he has early detected the movements of his enemy, 
as he should have done if his outpost duty is properly 
performed, he may move his army to the threatened 
flank in the prolongation of his line, so as to outflank 
B’s line of march, and so turn the tables. Frederick 
practised this at Rosbach. If B has had too much 
start to admit of this, he must then endeavour to 
form A in,an order parallel to the threatened attack, 
by refusing the left, and advancing the right wing. 
Should time not admit of this, he must throw back 
as much of the left wing as possible into the required 
parallel order, and place a few battalions in echellon 
to the rear, taking every precaution to strengthen the 
elbow of the line which will be his weak point. The 
Austrians attempted this at Leuthen, but had not 
time. But the simplest and safest movement would 
be to retire by direct echellon from the left, which will 
oblige the enemy to outflank the echellon before he can 
attack, and this will give time for further dispositions. 

The right wing of a may be rapidly advanced to 
make a counter attack on B’s left flank while in 
march and to seize on his line of retreat should his 
flank movement expose it. This movement must be 
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made methodically by direct echellon from the right; 
and the flank strongly supported by cavalry, otherwise 
the mass of the enemy’s cavalry, which will be pro- 
bably placed for the protection of his weak left wing, 
will defeat it. 

To take an oblique order with respect to an enemy 
is easy where you have not previously assumed a pa- 
rallel order, and where the enemy’s outposts are so 
negligent as to enable you to conceal your movements 
and neighbourhood from his knowledge until your 
object is attained, as happened to Frederick at 
Leuthen. 

The case is different where one of two armies which 
are parallel to and in presence of each other attempts . 
to take an oblique order with respect to the other. 
Napoleon says, “It is impossible for one of two pa- 
rallel lines, each three miles long, and a mile asunder, 
to take an oblique order with regard to the other, so 
that one flank being approached to within 600 yards 
of the other line, the other flank shall be beyond the 
reach ofattack; the army while marching to take the 
oblique order exposes its flank; if attacked, it will be 
beaten; while the wing threatened may be secured 
from danger by reinforcing it with the second line 
or the reserve.” 

When an army from the parellel order assumes 
the oblique order with respect to an enemy, the first 
consideration must be the line of retreat. The 
usual means of effecting the change is by keeping 
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one flank in its original position, and throwing back 
the other. If the army has but one line of commu- 
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nication (or operation or retreat), it must always be 
in rear of the standing wing, otherwise it will be ex- 
posed to the enemy, more or less, according to the - 
greater or smaller obliquity of the line. 

Fig. 11 shows two armies, A and B, in a parallel 
formation. B designs to assume the oblique order. 
Tis line of retreat is dr, behind the left wing.* B 
may safely take the position 8 c’, and march towards 
m, because its line of retreat is completely covered 
thereby, and every part of B on the right of d r is 
nearer to its line of retreat than before. B cannot 
safely take the direction 0’ c and march towards n, 

* It must be remembered that it is the general line of retreat 
or communication which is signified, and that it does not imply 
one road only, but embraces every road by which the several 


divisions of the army, being always in communication with 
each other, can reach its base. See definitions of single lines 


of operation. 
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because its line of retreat is thereby exposed, and 
every part of B on the right of dr has further to 
march than before, in order to reach it. The general 
of an army which has effected such a change of front 
should, as a general rule, post the greater strength of 
his second line in rear of his advanced wing, and hold 
his reserve somewhere behind the centre of that wing. 

Such a change of position, however, in presence of 
a watchful and able enemy, ought to be impossible ; 
and it is only by surprise that a general can hope to 
place his army en masse in a position to attack one of 
his enemy’s flanks. 

Examples of Frederick’s order of march before 
attacking, in some of his most famous battles, will 
_ be given to illustrate this subject generally. 

The following method of meeting an attack, in the 
case of the head of a column in march, or of the flank 
of a line, being suddenly threatened with attack from 
a line whose direction is perpendicular to its length, 
is extracted from Jomini : — 

Fig. 12 shows a column or line a, threatened 
with attack by the line B, which is perpendicular to 
the length of A. Instead of attempting to effect a 
formation parallel to that of B with his whole force, 
the general of a will form up rapidly as large a 
fraction as possible, c, parallel to the threatened at- 
tack; protecting the most exposed flank of the 
fraction with troops in echellon to the rear d, at the 
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same time that he forms the remainder obliquely in 
the direction ae, This change of direction may 
be easily effected by the flank march of divisions; 
and a new line be thus formed which not only covers 
the unprotected flank of c, but also menaces the 
flank of B. The fractions c and d may be sacrificed ; 
but if time be gained by their resistance to effect the 
new formation, the army will have been saved from 


a worse evil, 


The difficulty of the above manceuvre will increase 
in proportion as the prolongation of a’s original di- 
rection falls nearer to the centre of B; since the 
time required to effect the new formation will increase 
in the same ratio. 

But probably a still better way of meeting such 
an attack as Fig. 12 illustrates would be to form up 
as before as large a fraction, c, as possible, in paral- 
lel order, and to dispose about one-third of the whole 

.force in echellon to the rear at de f (Fig. 13); 
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while the remaining two-thirds move with all speed 
to the other flank of c, in the direction m n, to en- 


deavour to outflank the army B. This movement 
Fig. 13. 


must be made in open column, so as to show a front to 
the enemy in a moment if necessary. 

Supposing the two armies to be of equal strength, 
it will be seen that in the diagram the bodies of 
roops at ede f, forming one-third of a, hold in 
check, by means of their echellon formation, about 
two-thirds of the enemy, while the remaining two- 
thirds of A are opposed to the remaining one-third of 
B. In all these cases the reasoning applies equally, 
whether A is in line or in one long column. 

If two parallel columns of march, or lines, be sub- 
stituted for one column or one line in the preceding 
examples, then the half of each column may be em- 
ployed in forming a parallel front ¢ and d (Fig. 14), 
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and supporting them by one or more bodies, ¢ and fue 
in echellon to the rear, while the other halves move 


Fig. 14, 


in open column, with all speed, to the flanks in the 
directions g h and mn. 

It will be seen by the diagram that a’s first line 
will be opposed to about one-third of B, while «’s 
second line is opposed to two-thirds of B; the first 
line has taken the direction g h, because, on account 
of its superiority to the wing of the enemy imme- 
diately in its front, it will be able to outflank that 
wing. ‘The second line has taken the direction m n, 
and placed itself in direct echellon, to remedy its in- 
feriority to the troops immediately in front, and to 
prevent its being turned by those troops. It must 
be remarked, too, that on account of the direction of 
the march of the column of the first line, its natural 
front, when halted ing h, would be from the enemy, 
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and in order to front the enemy line must be formed 
to the reverse flank. 

The above examples are given for what they are 
worth ; the nature of the country in which an army 
operates may render such movements impossible, but 
it is always good to exercise the invention on all 
cases which may arise. 

Frederick the Great always employed the open 
column as his order of march in approaching an 
enemy, or when in his presenee, for the purpose of 
turning his flank. 

At the battle of Prague Frederick was opposed by 
Prince Charles. Let a6, Fig. 15, represent the 
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Austrian position on the range of hills commanding 
Prague. Frederick, whose army was drawn up on a 
range of hills facing a@ 6 in two lines, and a reserve in 
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a third line, finding the front of the Austrians too 
strong, marched to turn their right flank in three pa- 
rallel columns, each line forming one column, left in 
front with full distance between the divisions. This 
movement was effected with so much promptitude 
and precision that Jomini says one required to have 
seen the Prussian army manceuvre to forma just idea 
of it. 

The head and the tail of each of ‘the two right- 
‘ hand columns were formed of cavalry. The reserve 
was all cavalry. 

Prince Charles wheeled back his right wing to 
meet the threatened attack, and his army then occu- 
pied two sides of a square,cd g b, having an interval 
at the angle. Frederick was allowed leisurely to 
mass his whole force in front of one winged. He 
turned the flank c, penetrated likewise at d, and the 
Austrian army was defeated without the wing g 6 
having been engaged at all. Prince Charles should 
have brought forward his left wing to attack the rear 
of Frederick’s line of flank march. It will be ob- 
served, by referring to the description of the battle 
given elsewhere, that Prince Charles occupied some 
strong ground at e, from which he might have taken 
Frederick’s attack on the wing ¢ d in flank. But 
he allowed Frederick to possess himself of that 
decisive point, although he had the whole wing g 6 
disengaged, with which to reinforce the defenders of 


the post e. 
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In the battle of Kollin, Frederick again marched 
along the front of the Austrian position to turn 
their right flank. His advanced guard, consisting 
of fifty-five squadrons and seven battalions under 
Ziethen, marched in two parallel columns, cavalry 
leading, one on the high road to Kollin, the other 
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on the left of that road. Its orders were to march 
to Kollin to attack a large body of the enemy’s 
cavalry which was posted in front of that place, whose 
position there, if maintained, would have rendered 
impossible the attack which Frederick meditated on 
the flank a of the Austrian position a 6, Fig. 16. 
The main army followed in three parallel columns 
left in front. The right column marched on the high 
road, and was composed of the infantry of the first 
line; the infantry of the second line forming the 
next column marched on the left of that road. The 
third column was composed of all the remaining ca- 
valry of the army, and was destined to oppose any 
attempts the enemy might make on the rear of the 
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line of march. When the heads of the columns 
arrived at ¢ opposite the Austrian right flank, they 
were to change their direction to c d, and form a 
line in ¢ d, by the simple wheel of divisions, oblique 
to the direction of the enemy’s right wing. By this 
disposition, the right flank being removed beyond the 
reach of attack, the left might be greatly reinforced 
for the decisive attack on the enemy’s right wing. 
If the advanced guard succeeded in defeating the 
Austrian cavalry in front of Kollin, it was then to 
make a circuitous march to the right, and attack 
the Austrian right wing in reverse in co-operation 
with the infantry attack. 

At the battle of Leuthen the Austrian army was 
drawn up in two lines, the left resting on the 
Schweidnitz river: a 6, Fig. 17, represents the _ 
Austrian position. 

Frederick approached the right of the Austrians 
perpendicularly in four parallel columns, right in 
front, as shown in the diagram, the two flank columns 
composed of cavalry, the two centres of infantry ; by 
this disposition each column was formed partly of 
the first, and partly of the second line. Thus the 
right or first column was composed. of both the 
lines of cavalry of the right wing; the second, of 
both lines of infantry of the right wing; the third, 
of both lines of infantry of the left wing ; the fourth, 
of both lines of cavalry of the left wing. The heavy 
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field artillery brought up the rear of the two centre 


columns. 


Fig. 17. 
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The enemy was aware of the arrival of Frederick’s 
army towards c, because the Prussian advanced guard, 
which has not been noticed, and consisted of 4800 
infantry, all the light cavalry, and ten guns, attacked 
and drove in an Austrian detachment at the village 
of Borna, whose situation is represented by c; and 
the Austrian commander Daun, believing that his 
right was to be attacked, repaired himself to that 
wing with all his reserve to reinforce it. High 
ground which intervened between the two armies 
concealed the Prussian movements from the enemy, 
and Frederick, perceiving that the Austrian right 
was too strongly posted for attack, formed the project 
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of placing his army in a position oblique to the 
direction of the Austrian left wing. He accordingly 
ordered that when the heads of the columns arrived 
abreast of c, the leading divisions of both lines 
should wheel to the right, and so form two long 
parallel columns marching in the direction m n; 
the left column, or that nearest the enemy, composed 
of the first lme; the right column, of the second 
line; both columns had cavalry leading and closing 
the march. The advanced guard formed a third 
column, but in advance of the main body, marching 
on high ground between the enemy and the Prussian 
first line. Frederick’s movements being unmolested 
because the Austrians, having no advanced posts 
along the front of their position, were ignorant 
of them, he succeeded in placing his army in the 
position m n, and in completely turning the Aus- 
trian left wing. Daun then endeavoured to form 
a front parallel to the attack by wheeling back about 
half of his left wing at right angles with its original 
front, as shown at d; but Frederick placed the ten 
guns of the advanced guard so as to enfilade the line 
so formed. The successive arrival of fresh troops 
on the Prussian right turned every new position of 
the Austrian left. Daun, seeing that all chance of 
restoring the battle on the left was lost, brought for- 
ward his right wing to make a counter attack on the 
Prussian left; but on account of the obliquity of 
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the Prussian line, its left was so far refused as to 
prevent the Austrians from reaching it in sufficient 
time for any success which they might obtain in 
that quarter to influence materially the fate of the 
battle, which was already lost on all other points ; 
and all their attempts were defeated by the Prus- 
sian cavalry of the left wing. In this memorable 
battle the Austrian force amounted to upwards of 
70,000 men —the Prussians had 33,000. If the 
Austrian outpost duty had been properly performed, 
the surprise of their left wing would have been im- 
possible. 

Frederick’s flank movement to the right exposed 
entirely the line by which he had advanced (viz. 
from Neumarck on Borna); his movement would 
have been contrary to the rules of war, had he 
possessed no other available line of retreat. It was 
doubtless partly owing to the fact of Frederick’s 
advance being perpendicular to the Austrian right 
wing, that Daun felt so secure for the safety of his 
left. He knew Frederick was very inferior in num- 
bers, and that consequently he could not extend 
himself sufficiently far to his right to threaten Daun’s 
left without completely abandoning his line of ad- 
vance opposite the Austrian right. But in moving 
his army to the right, Frederick adopted the line of 
communication on Upper Silesia, which led in the 
direction z y. 


BATTLE OF ROSBACH. Pay 


At the battle of Rosbach, the Prince de Soubise 
commanding a confederate army, A, of French and 
Germans, amounting to 50,000 men, was opposed to 
22,000 Prussians under Frederick. 


The Prussian army, represented by B, Fig. 18, 


was drawn up in three lines, of which the cavalry 
formed the third. Soubise formed the project of 
marching round the left of the Prussians and at- 
tacking them in their left rear. His order of march, 
which was in imitation of Frederick’s, was in three 
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parallel columns at open order, each line forming 
a column right in front, the whole of the cavalry 
at the head. Frederick, who watched the move- 
ment, as soon as their columns passed beyond the 
prolongation of his left flank, directed his cavalry 
to pass from the left by divisions to the rear, and, 
marching behind heights which concealed their 
movements from the enemy, to take up the position 
c, slightly oblique to the head of the Austrian 
columns of march; the guns which accompanied the 
cavalry were placed on the mamelon d, so as to 
enfilade the approaching columns. At the same 
time the infantry marched by lines from the left 
to the rear in open column for the purpose of forming 
their line ing. ix battalions only had formed in the 
required position when the head of the confederate 
columns appeared. Soubise, believing Frederick to 
be in full retreat, and wishing to intercept him, 
pushed forward his cavalry in haste beyond the 
reach of being supported by his infantry. Sur- 
prised by the sudden appearance of the formidable 
line of Prussian cavalry drawn up nearly at right 
angles to their line of march, the confederate cavalry 
attempted to deploy. Two regiments succeeded in 
forming a front; but charged by the Prussian line in 
a slightly oblique direction, and greatly outflanked, 
they were driven back upon the rest of the cavalry 
while it was attempting to open out in the same 
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manner, and the whole mass of cavalry was driven 
back upon the advancing infantry. The advancing 
columns of infantry then endeavoured to deploy ; 
but being charged obliquely on the left by the 
six battalions posted at g, and on the right by the 
Prussian cavalry, they were thrown into irremediable 
confusion, and retired in disorder. In this action 
the Prussian force actually engaged amounted to 
forty-three squadrons and six battalions. 

Soubise marched in three parallel columns. If 
their composition had been similar to that of Frede- 
rick’s columns of march before Leuthen—that is 
to say, if the right column had been composed of 
the right’ of both his lines; the next of the centre 
of both lines ; and the third of the left of both lines, 
as shown in Fig 19; —the heads of the flank columns 


of the second line might have changed their direction 
toe fand g h respectively, the right hand column 
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forming line in e f by a simple wheel into line, the 
left hand column forming line in g h to the reverse 
flank. The centre column, being right in front, 
might meanwhile have been forming line on its 
leading division and extending from m to behind h, 
while the gap between m and e might have been 
filled by troops of the first line. 

If in the meantime the troops at a and 6 had 
charged the heads of the columns and thrown them 
into confusion, the troops of the first line might 
have passed through intervals in the second line, 
and have formed up safely in rear, and the advance 
of the lines gh and ef would have taken the 
attacks a and’ in flank. The greatly superior force 
of the columns to that of the bodies a and 8, would 
justify the forward direction given to the two wings, 
by affording the certainty of being able to outflank 
those bodies. To throw forward the flanks without 
that certainty would be a grave error. 

To meet the attack on the head, the columns 
should have formed up as large a front, c, as time 
would admit, covering its flanks by troops in echellon 
to the rear d d, who could readily take up the re- 
quired position by wheeling out of the column to 
the right and left, in the same manner as the second 
line. 

At the battle of Zorndorff, the Russians, com- 
manded by General Fermor, were formed in a large 
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square, the cavalry and baggage in the centre,—a 
very faulty disposition, since it paralysed half of 
their force; but the Russians at that period were 


Fig. 20. 
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ignorant of the art of war, and adopted that order 
which they were accustomed to employ against the 
numerous cavalry of their traditional enemy the 
Turks. Frederick’s line of march to attack is shown 
by the dotted lines, Fig. 20. His order of march 
was in three columns left in front, the two nearest 
the enemy being composed of the two lines of in- 
fantry, the third of all the cavalry except such as 
were with the advanced guard. The advanced 
guard itself formed a fourth column to the right of 
the first line of infantry. Frederick’s first intention 
was to attack the short face ac, preferring to make 
along circuitous march for this purpose to attacking 
the other short face d b, because the attack of a c 
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would open to him a safe retreat on Custrin in case of 
defeat. Finding, however, that the face a e¢ was too 
well protected by a marshy valley, he determined 
to attack the right of the face c d in his favourite 
oblique order. The heads of his columns were 
attacked by the Russian cavalry and overthrown ; 
the Russian infantry advanced to follow up the 
advantage, but, unskilful in manceuvring, it fell into 
confusion. 

Frederick’s cavalry, which came up to the support 
of his disordered columns of infantry, repulsed the 
Russian cavalry, and afterwards overthrew the ad- 
vancing Russian infantry by a flank attack. Fre- 
derick’s oblique order failed completely in this 
instance, because the Russians were prepared for him 
and took the initiative—he was obliged to make an 
attack on the left flank of ¢ d: the victory remained 
to him far more by reason of the superiority of his 
troops, particularly the cavalry, than because of his 
skill in handling them; by all the rules of war, he 
ought to have been defeated. The battle was de- 
cided by hard hand-to-hand fighting. 

From the above examples we may conclude— 

Ist. That in order to attempt successfully the 
oblique order by a flank march in the neighbourhood 
of an enemy, the march of the army must be con- 
cealed from the enemy. 


2nd. The line of retreat of the army which takes 
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the oblique order, must always be in rear of the ad- 
vanced wing. 

3rd. That the greater the obliquity of the army 
to the enemy’s line, the greater the security of the 
refused flank from counter-attack, and the greater 
the probability of success. And this only brings us 
to the perfection of flank attack, which is when the 
direction of the army is perpendicular to that of the 
enemy, as has been already demonstrated in the re- 
marks on Maxim 4 of this chapter. 

Frederick’s famous oblique order, therefore, is 
nothing but a particular application of Maxim 19, 
in which there is nothing new. All generals have 
observed it. But his orders of march are well 
worthy of careful study and imitation. 

If an enemy endeavours to turn one of your flanks 
by moving his whole army to that flank, there are 
several modes of defeating his intention. 

Ist. If he marches in such an order that he can- 
not readily resume his line of battle facing your army, 
make a vigorous attack on the flank of his march 
along his whole line. 

2nd. If he marches as above in loose order, so as 
to leave any large interval between the different 
divisions of his army, attack one of the separated 
portions, suppose the rear portion, by interposing a 
body of troops between it and the rest of the army 
to stop the head of its march while you direct other 
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troops against the flank of its march. If the leading 
portion be selected for attack, practise Wellington’s 
maneeuyre at the battle of Salamanca. 

3rd. If he marches compactly, and in such an order 
as will enable him to re-form his line in a moment, 
you must choose the head or the rear of his line of 
march for attack ; but the attack must be made with 
method, and supported by cavalry, or the enemy’s 
cavalry (which will be found at both those points) 
will take your infantry in flank. 

4th. You may prolong your line to the threatened 
flank by either of the methods given at the com- 
mencement of this chapter, and turn the tables on the 
enemy by outflanking him. 

The limits of this work do not admit of this subject 
being extended further. The effective force of an 
army in battle depends chiefly on the rapidity and 
precision with which it can manceuvre ; and the basis 
of its excellence in this particular is found in the 
proficiency of each battalion and squadron in field 
movements. The effective force of an army in a 
campaign depends mainly on the regularity and ra- 
pidity with which its marches are conducted; and as 
the success of an action may often be influenced by 
the order of march in which an army approaches an 
enemy in position, it is impossible that the troops 
can be too much practised in every possible order of 
march, 
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There cannot be a better exercise for a student 
than to read and consider attentively the orders 
issued by the Quartermaster-General’s department 
during the Peniisular war. In them will be found 
the orders of march of the different divisions of the 
army, and the combinations for their concentration at 
the required spot. But good maps are indispensable 
to the study of this subject, as they are to that of the 
history of all military operations. 

This chapter will be concluded by the following 
piece of advice, given by Marshal Canrobert to a 
friend of the author. It is as follows :— 

** An officer charged with the arrangement of any 
military movement or operation, should on no account 
trust to the intelligence of subordinates who are to 
execute them. He should anticipate and provide 
against every misconception or stupidity it is possible 
to foresee, and give all the minute directions he 
would think necessary if he knew the officer charged 
with the execution of the operation to be the most 
stupid of mankind.” 

The Marshal illustrated the above maxim by the 
following anecdote of the Bourgeois de Falaise. 
That individual, it seems, was in the habit of going 
out o’ nights; and, when dark, he met with many 
grievous disasters, in the shape of bruised shins and 
broken noses. A friend, wiser than himself, told 


him that when he went out on dark nights, he ought 
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to take a lantern with him. He accordingly pro- 
vided himself with a lantern for his next nocturnal 
expedition; but finding matters not improved, he 
complained to his friend that he had followed his 
advice without thereby deriving any benefit. ‘“ Had 
you a candle in the lantern?” said his friend. “No,” 
said the Bourgeois; “you never told me to take a 
candle.” ‘Oh! but,” said his friend, “ when you go 
out on dark nights, you must not only take a lantern, 
but you must put a candle in it.” That evening the 
Bourgeois took a lantern and candle, but returned next 
morning to complain that he got on no better than 
before. “ Did you light the candle?” said his friend. 
“No; you did not tell me to light the candle,” was the 
reply. Oh,” said his friend, “but when you go 
out on dark nights, you must not only take a lantern, 
but you must put a candle in it, and you must 
moreover light that candle.” Accordingly, the 
worthy man departed, but again made his appear- 
ance the next day, complaining that he had strictly 
obeyed all his friend’s injunctions, but that the wind 
had blown out his light! Oh,” said his friend, 
“but when you go out on dark nights, you must not 
only take a lantern, and put a candle in it, and light 
that candle, but you must also shut the door of the 
lantern !” 
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CHAP. VIII. 


TO YOUNG OFFICERS. 


“ Le vray caractére d’un parfait homme de guerre doit estre 
la crainte du Dieu, l’amour du souverain, le respect des lois, la 
préférence del’honneur aux plaisirs et & la vie méme.”* 


AN officer generally joins the army at a very 
early age. He is frequently transferred direct from 
the discipline of a school to the liberty of a 
barrack-room ; and he is consequently exposed to 
many temptations to fall into a life of idleness and 
folly, which he will do well to prepare himself to re- 
sist. The whole of his future career may be influ- 
enced by the manner in which he spends the first few 
months of his military life. It has been too much 
the fashion for commanding officers not to trouble 
themselves about the proceedings of their officers pro- 
vided they are regular in their military duties. This 
fashion is much to be deplored; for many a young man 
might have been saved from ruin by the timely and 
energetic interference of his superiors. The com- 
manding officer of a regiment is in the position of the 
father of a family; and itis his bounden duty to watch 


* From an old French Army List. 
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over the moral as well as the military conduct of 
those under his command. 

If a youth join the army with a true military 
spirit, he will feel that the command of the men who 
have fought and suffered with unsurpassed bravery 
and fortitude, is an honourable trust, to make himself 
worthy of which should be his constant aim. He 
will stir up his ambition to be something more than a 
peg on which to hang a red coat. He will devote all 
his attention to learning his duties, and will con- 
scientiously perform them when learnt. 

Ist. Drill.—This must not be acquired mechani- 
cally, but intelligently. The “ reason why” of every- 
thing should be puzzled out. Many young gentle- 
men go through it as an irksome task, the fulfil- 
ment of which will set them free from the “horrid 
nuisance ” of those three daily parades. When dis- 
missed drill, it must not be supposed that everything 
is, but that everything is to be, learnt. The young 
officer should study the manceuvres in the drill-book, 
and practise himself in his own room, with wooden 
divisions, in all the movements of the company and 
battalion, until he masters both thoroughly. He 
must not be satisfied, however, with being able to 
move bodies of men in the various formations laid down 
by regulation ; but he must study the advantages of 
each formation, and know under what circumstances 
one is better than another, and why. 
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2nd. All the details of the management and in- 
terior economy of his company should be thoroughly 
learnt by the young soldier, comprising arms, clothing, 
food, payment, punishments, rewards, &c., after which 
a knowledge of the management of a regiment will 
be easily acquired. 

3rd. Orderly duty should be done conscientiously 
and with interest. A gentleman should consider it 
to be as disgraceful to sign his name at the bottom of 
a report of which the items are not strictly true, as to 
tell a deliberate falsehood. Every day on which an 
officer has performed his duty negligently he has 
morally obtained money (viz. his pay for that day) 
under false pretences. 

4th. To command men worthily it is not sufficient 
to hold the Queen’s commission in one’s writing-desk. 
An officer should acquire such influence over his men 
that they willbe eager to do his bidding and to follow 
him anywhere. ‘The possession of that influence is 
the peculiar mark of a good officer; and it cannot be 
acquired without a knowledge of the names of the 
soldiers and the study of their individual characters. 
Some officers never even learn the names of the men of 
their own companies, much less study their disposi- 
tions. A knowledge of character, however, is indis- 
pensable to the proper management of men. If two 
men were framed like two locomotives, of precisely 
the same number of pistons and cranks urged by 
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the same amount of steam, the same management 
might do for both; but since that is not the 
case, the same treatment will have a very different 
effect on different characters. In dealing with men, 
therefore, knowledge of human nature as well as 
discretion and temper are required. Some officers, 
from their peculiar temperament, work themselves up 
into a passion when ordering a punishment. An 
officer should never allow a soldier to think that he 
is punishing an offence against himself personally. 
Mildness of manner is quite compatible with inflexi- 
bility of action, and produces a far greater effect than 
violence in combination with it. 

Officers should be most scrupulous in ceremo- 
niously returning all salutes; their failing to do so 
is almost as great a military offence as the neglect to 
salute would be in a private soldier; it is moreover 
an offence against good taste and breeding. A 
soldier will be more likely to respect himself when 
he sees that his officer respects him. 

5th. Life in quarters.— The opportunity afforded 
by the leisure of peace should be employed in pre- 
paration for the natural condition of the soldier, 
which is active service. The young officer in a 
garrison is sorely tempted to a life of dissipation and 
idleness. Habits of employment acquired at an 
earlier period are invaluable in aid of good resolu- 
tions to withstand such temptations. But the 
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recruit who is really desirous of becoming a soldier 
has much to learn. As the basis of all military 
studies, he should make himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the principles of war, which are 
easily learnt and understood. From a want of this 
knowledge, many men go groping on in their profes- 
sion in the dark; and there are many instances of 
officers having been thirty years in the service with- 
out their minds having ever opened to understand 
intelligently what they have been doing every day. 
Having first mastered the principles, let the student 
then proceed to details. There is no detail, however 
trifling, of military service from the defence of a 
house, village, or outpost, to that of a city or a posi- 
tion, to which those principles do not apply; and 
the details will be more interesting and consequently 
more easily acquired, when referred intelligently to 
general rules previously understood. The student 
is referred to that most valuable work “ Jervis’ 
Manual of Field Operations” for full details of mili- 
tary service in the field. An officer may teach 
himself the theory of field fortification by carefully 
reading Jebb’s amusing treatise; and in all probability 
facilities will be afforded for becoming acquainted 
with the practical part also. 

The young officer should learn to survey. Let him 
buy a prismatic compass and set to work. There is 
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not a regiment in the army in which he will not 
find some officer able and willing to help him.* 

He may employ half his time in reading standard 
military histories, beginning with ‘ Napier ;” but it 
will be comparatively useless to do so unless he has 
the principles of the art of war previously well fixed 
in his mind. 

A recruit who employs his time as above indi- 
cated will become a good soldier, and capable, if he 
ever has the opportunity, of doing service to his 
country; but anything is better than listless idle- 
ness, which is driven to have recourse to one cigar 
after another as a resource and an excitement. 

It is the bounden duty of all officers to set a good 
example to their men, not only as regards general 
military discipline, but as regards morality and 
sobriety of conduct, including regular attendance at 
church and devotion while there, avoidance of debt, 
and of everything in their habits which may create 
scandal. 

Practical joking cannot for one moment be tole- 
rated among gentlemen. Always foolish and beneath 
the dignity of a man, it is frequently malignant 


* It would be beneficial to the army, if with every regiment 
there were a “ captain-instructor” competent to teach the 
different branches of military science, 

A good library of standard military works is an indispensable 
accompaniment to a regiment in time of peace, 
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and hurtful. It is inconceivable that any youth 
who has been brought up as a gentleman should see 
any amusement or wit in destroying the property 
of a brother officer, — a proceeding which is one of 
the practices of this senseless system. Whatever may 
be the nature of a practical joke, it almost always 
leads to quarrels, sometimes to death; and it is certain 
that no commanding officer is fit for the position 
he holds, if he does not instantly put a stop to the 
habit of such joking in his regiment when he knows 
it to exist. If such a habit should exist in his regi 
ment without his knowledge, he is equally unfit for 
his command. 

6th. When an officer is on active service in the 
field everything connected with the daily life of his 
men should be an object of constant attention; no 
detail is beneath him. He must not think the arms 
and ammunition his most important charge, and that 
if they be in fighting order he need not trouble him- 
self much about the rest. 

The arms are the fighting weapons, but the sol- 
dier is the machine which wields them; and it is to 
him —to clothing his back and feeding his belly and 
looking after his health and comfort— that the great 
attention is due. The arms and ammunition must 
of course be always in perfect order, but they are 
only required when in contact with an enemy. The 
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natural condition of a soldier on service is the line 
of march. He will have at least twenty days’ 
marching to one of fighting: and he has to be pre- 
served in health and comfort during those twenty 
days, otherwise his musket and pouch would do 
small service on the twenty-first day. An officer 
should look on his men as a good sportsman regards 
his horse, and take care that they are always “ fit to 
go for a man’s life,” as the saying is. 

An officer should go amongst his men and himself 
look after their comfort. No fear of their losing 
respect for him because he does so. At the end 
of a march, he should never feel at liberty to attend 
to his own wants until he has seen his men engaged 
in cooking their meals. The rapidity with which 
_a regiment has its fires lighted after a march, and 
meals cooked, may be regarded as a test of the 
attention paid by the officers to the comfort of their 
men, 

Similarly before a march, an officer should take 
care that none of his men leave their encampment 
or bivouac without as good a meal as circumstances 
permit. 

As regards equipment for the field, an officer 
must have as few wants as possible; and he should 
carefully study the art of putting up the articles it 
is necessary he should possess in the smallest 
possible compass. The line of march must be con- 
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sidered as the natural condition of a soldier, and 
everything regulated with that view. The baggage 
of a subaltern should never exceed 200 lbs. weight. 
Two bullock trunks (or portmanteaus of the same 
capacity, which are somewhat lighter) should hold all 
his possessions — one for his clothes and books, the 
other for his bed-frame, blankets * and canteen, &c. 
The canteen fitted for one only, may be reduced 
within very small compass, packed within a small 
cylindrical camp kettle with a strong handle, and 
the whole fitted into an outer case of leather lined 
with zinc, furnished with a top which serves as a 
basin, while the lower part forms a bucket. The 
dimensions of the canteen and case would be about 
one foot high, and eight inches in diameter. 

In addition to the above, if he wishes to be luxu- 
rious, he may have a small thin mattress and pillow 
rolled in a tarpaulin camp blanket. An india-rubber 
bucket, which can be packed in the mattress, and a 
medium-sized axe in leather case to hang to the 
pack saddle, are indispensable. An india-rubber 
square bath, which can be strapped on to the top of 
that portmanteau which is lightest when packed, 


completes his equipment. 


* One of the blankets should be waterproof, like those used 
by the French soldiers. They are not absolutely waterproof, 
but they turn the rain for a long time: they are made of a light 
woollen fibre. 
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Total equipment carried by bat animal :— 


Weight. 
Two portmanteaus, &c., balancing each other . 140 lbs. 


One small roll of bedding « 20 
One axe in leather case . é : : Ae 
Total weight . F : . 167 lbs. 


The above weight is quite as much as an officer’s 
bat animal should be loaded with day after day ; 
but those much suffering animals are often prac- 
tically required to carry the officer’s servant in addi- 
tion by a one-sided agreement between him and the 
animal. 

For personal equipment on the march,— 

As regards boots, the Canadian winter regulation 
boot of untanned leather, made easy in the foot 
and light in the upper leg-leather, is strongly re- 
commended as the best for all seasons. Great care 
must be taken that they do not press on the ankle; 
and greasing them will keep them soft. They can be 
worn either under or over the trouser at pleasure. 

The forage cap is of as much importance as the 
boots. It should be provided with the following 
covers: viz. a white linen cover with curtain be- 
hind (if in a hot climate), which is a necessary pro- 
tection, especially for the young, against fever, coup 
de soleil, &c. ; 

An oilskin cover for wet weather, made in the 
same way as the linen one; 
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For cold weather, the addition of ear-covers made 
of cloth lined with flannel, is all that is required. 
The writer has passed ten years in Canada, and is 
certain that fur caps keep the head too hot in any 
weather, however cold, and that they are therefore 
injurious to health. 

The grey flannel shirt is the best for all seasons ; 
and a flannel cholera bandage should be always worn, 
winter and summer. 

On the march an officer should carry his light 
waterproof blanket, rolled like a large sausage, having 
inside of it a pair of socks, brush and comb, and a 
pair of light shoes; he is then independent. His 
cloak may take the place of the blanket in his port- 
manteau. 

In addition to the above he carries his havresack. 
with provisions for the day or more, according to 
circumstances, a water bottle, in most cases a 
revolver; and he should be provided with a small 
good telescope: the double glasses are useless toys. 

When the young officer has made a long march 
with the above load in hot weather, he will be able to 
judge of the labour a private soldier endures in 
carrying a weight far greater ; and he may be induced 
to turn his attention to the subject of diminishing the 
soldier’s burden to the least possible weight consistent 
with efficiency. 

Lastly, it is very much to be desired that all officers 
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should keep a sort of diary, in which every circum- 
stance worthy of being remembered in a military 
point of view should be briefly noted, particularly 
all remarkable features of country, and all the in- 
formation respecting the different halting places as 
regards water, fuel, and the nature of the ground, 
which would be useful to remember in the event of 
the army being again in the same neighbourhood. 
Such notes may be useful even after the lapse of 
years. 

7th. A habit has crept into the army which, 
whether in quarters or the field, cannot fail to be in- 
jurious to its discipline, and on which a few words 
may properly be said here. 

No amount of disapprobation of his general’s plans 
can justify an officer in canvassing those plans with 
others and openly finding fault with them. <A great 
many young gentlemen (and old gentlemen too, for 
that matter) set up for generals, and habitually ridi- 
cule the dispositions of their superiors. Such a prac- 
tice is insubordinate and mischievous in the highest 
degree; the soldiers acquire the habit from those 
whose duty it is to set an example ; they lose that 
confidence in their general which is one of the prin- 
cipal elements of success in military operations, and 
infinite mischief results. 

If officers disapprove, let them do so in secret ; 
the chances are not small that the general is a better 
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judge of what is fitting than they; for he must be 
acquainted with many facts of which they are 
ignorant, without a knowledge of which a correct 
judgment cannot he formed. 

The practice of writing in newspapers; making 
anonymous reflections on the character, military or 
otherwise, of their brother officers ; — or finding fault 
with the measures of those placed in authority above 
‘them ;— is another which is much to be deplored. _ It 
is unmanly, and strikes at the root of all discipline 
and good feeling. 

This chapter may fitly be concluded by quotations 
from Livy’s description of the famous Greek general 
Philopeemen, and from the maxims of Napoleon. 

* Philopemen was a man of great skill and 
practice in conducting a march and in occupying 
ground; and to this, as well as to everything con- 
nected with the military art, he had directed his 
attention not only in war but also in peace. 

‘When, during a march, he came to a difficult 
defile, he would examine the ground on all sides ; if 
alone, he would meditate on the subject ; if attended 
by his staff, he would inquire of them what plans 
they would suggest in case an enemy should attack 
them in front, on either flank, or in the rear. 

* * * * * * 

«By inquiry and reflection, he determined on 
the ground he should choose for his camp; how 
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large a space he should surround with a rampart; 
what advantages there were for obtaining water, 
forage, and wood; where on the next day he could 
march on striking his camp with the greatest ad- 
vantage; and what order of march he should adopt, 
&e. 

* From his youth he had so, occupied his mind 
with cares and deliberations of this nature, that on such 


subjects no device was new to him.” 


A perfect knowledge of the correct application of 
the principles of war in theory may easily be 
acquired by all officers of average intellect; their 
correct application in practice, before an enemy, 
belongs to a great commander alone. 

But no man, whatever may be his natural genius 
for war, can hope to become a general without 
arduous study ; in support of which, the following 
maxim of the great Napoleon is here given : — 

* Lisez, relisez les campagnes d’ Alexandre, An- 
nibal, César, Gustave, Turenne, Eugéne et de Fré- 
déric ; modelez-vous sur eux: voila le seul moyen 
de devenir grand capitaine, et de surprendre les 
secrets de l’art de la guerre. Votre génie, éclairé 
par cette étude, vous fera rejeter les maximes oppo- 
sées a celles de ces grands hommes,” 
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EXAMPLES OF BATTLES TO ILLUSTRATE 
THE FOREGOING CHAPTERS. 


BaTTLE or LowositTz. 


As has already been related in the sketch of the 
campaign of 1756, Marshal Braun, at the head of 
the Austrian army, 40,000 strong, advanced from 
Kollin and crossed the Eger at Budyn, with the 
design of relieving the Saxon army which was — 
blockaded by Frederick in the camp at Pirna. 

On the 30th of September, Frederick quitted his . 
camp at Aussig, and advanced to meet Braun; on the 
same evening as he approached the village of Lowositz 
he observed the Austrian army in position. (See 


Plate V.) 


Austrian Position. 


The right rested on the Elbe behind Lowositz; 
the front was covered by a marshy stream; the left 
was beyond the village of Sulowitz. The position 
was about 5000 yards in length. 

Frederick perceiving that the enemy had failed 
to occupy the heights of Lobosch and Radostitz, and 
sensible of their great importance, pressed forward 
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at once with his advanced guard to take posses- 
sion of them, without waiting for his main body ; he 
was therefore obliged to content himself with placing 
4 battalions in the valley between the two mountains, 
and 4 other battalions near the village of Woparna 
to watch another valley which extends to the Elbe 
behind Lobosch, by which an enterprising enemy 
might attempt to surprise him. In the course of 
the night, the Prussian main body having come up, 
Frederick ordered the Prince de Bevern to occupy 
Lobosch with the left, while Prince Henry with the 
right occupied the heights of Radostitz. 

Frederick could not believe it possible that the 
Austrian general would have neglected to occupy 
those important heights had it been his intention to 
march by the left bank of the Elbe to the relief of 
the Saxon army: he, therefore, concluded that the 
Austrian army had passed over to the right bank, 
and that a body of Austrian cavalry, and some light 
troops posted in the plain between Lowositz and the 
Prussian position, whom he descried through the 
obscurity of a very foggy morning, were only a rear- 
guard. Frederick, on this supposition, formed the 
plan of wheeling his own line forward on the left 
as a pivot, and of thereby enclosing the supposed 
Austrian rear-guard between his army and the Elbe. 

Frederick’s position being rather too extensive for 


his numbers, his infantry occupied it. in one line 
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only. The Prussian cavalry were drawn up in 
three lines in rear, between the two mountains. 

Frederick commenced the battle by ordering the 
cavalry to pass through intervals in the line of 
infantry, and to charge the Austrian cavalry in the 
plain; the effect of which was, that the Austrian 
cavalry was driven back to Lowositz, where it re- 
formed under the protection of the fire of the in- 
fantry who occupied that village in force. The 
Prussian cavalry retired in its turn pursued by the 
Austrians, but a second charge completely routed 
the Austrian cavalry which was pursued by the 
Prussians up to the muzzles of the Austrian in- 
fantry. The Austrian light cavalry now attacked 
the victorious Prussian squadrons, broken up as 
they were by the charge and pursuit, in flank, and 
would have inflicted a serious loss upon them but 
for the opportune aid of the Prussian reserve ; but 
the heavy fire of artillery and musketry, and the 
arrival of fresh Austrian squadrons, not only com- 
pelled his cavalry to retire, but convinced Frederick 
that he had to do with the whole Austrian army 
instead of a rear-guard. At the same moment the 
fog cleared away. 

Marshal Braun, now fully sensible of his fault in 
neglecting to seize the heights in his front, made a 
vigorous attack on the hill of Lobosch, which was 
repulsed with great loss, and the Prussian infantry, 
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following the beaten enemy down the slopes, entered 
Lowositz pellmell with them. 

The Austrian general now abandoned that village, 
and retaining his left and centre in their original 
position, drew back his right which he posted facing 
towards the course of the Elbe, which there takes a 
turn. Frederick judged this new position unassail- 
able; he feared to attack the enemy’s right, as the 
assailants would have had the Elbe in their rear, 
and he considered the rest of the Austrian line, 
covered by the marshy stream, to be too strong. 
Frederick therefore ordered Bevern to advance with 
a strong force by the village of Tschiskowitz to 
turn the enemy’s left flank, which obliged Braun to 
retire across the Eger. 


Observations. 


The excellence of Frederick’s position consisted in 
this,— that it completely blocked up the road by the 
left bank of the Elbe to Pirna, where the Saxon army 
was shut up, which it was Braun’s object to relieve. 
The Austrian marshall could not hope to force his 
way through an army in so strong a position de- 
fended by a powerful artillery. Frederick’s attack 
was made on the false assumption that the Austrian 
main body had crossed the Elbe, and that he had in 
front of him nothing but a strong rear-guard which 
it was his object to destroy. Had he been aware of 
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the real state of the case, he would have awaited the 
Austrian attack, which probably never would have 
been made. FF rederick’s object would have been 
accomplished by maintaining his position; he would 
have been wrong with an inferior force to throw 
away the advantage of his strong ground to attack 
where the enemy had all the advantage of ground, 
merely for the purpose of forcing him to retire. 

The Prussian position united in its favour Maxims 
11, 12, 16, and 17. 

In their order of battle, the Austrians violated 
Maxim 19 (see the concluding remark of that 
maxim), since they paralysed the greater part of their 
force by shutting it up behind the marshy stream, 
whence it could not conveniently be brought into 
action. 

Frederick was in consequence enabled to bring the 
greater part of his force to bear against the village of 
Lowositz, which was the decisive point of this field 
of battle. 

Frederick applied Maxim 25 for the purpose of 
dislodging the enemy from his second position. It 
may be thought that the above reasoning should 
apply equally to the Austrian second position as to 
the first, and that Frederick should have been satis- 
fied with holding his ground; but those who argue 
thus betray great ignorance of war. 

In the first case Frederick’s obiect was secured by 
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his maintaining his position, and it would have been 
hazardous to abandon it to attack the strong position 
of the enemy; it would also have been a grave error 
to have endeavoured to force the enemy to retire by 
turning his flank before the battle, as it would have 
opened to him the road to Pirna, where Braun would 
have united with the Saxon army, and where he 
‘would have found himself in a friendly country 
(Saxony) interposed between the Prussian army and 
its own frontier. But after the battle, Frederick had 
the moral effect of his victory to go upon, and rightly 
judged that he might obtain a greater success 
that he could have calculated on before. It was 
the moral effect of their defeat which induced the 
Austrians to abandon their position from the fear of 
their flank being turned. 
The cavalry fight is an instance of the victory 

always remaining to that general who can produce 
the last reserve. 


BaTTLeE OF PRAGUE. 


It has already been related in the campaign of 
1757 that Frederick arrived with his army on the 
left bank of the Moldau before Prague on the 2nd 
May. Prince Charles of Lorraine commanded the 
Austrian army of 60,000 men on the heights of 
Zisca above Prague, on the right bank of the Moldau. 
(See Plate VI.) 

On the 4th Frederick and Charles were still in the 
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same positions. Schwerin, commanding a Prussian 
corps, was at Bunzlau, on the right bank of the Elbe 
opposite Brandeis; and the Austrian general Daun 
was en reute from Moravia by the road of Kollin to 
reinforce Prince Charles. 

On the 5th Schwerin crossed to the left bank of 
the Elbe, and advanced from Brandeis to unite with 
Frederick. 

The same day Frederick threw a bridge across the 
Moldau at Podhaba and crossed to the right bank, 
unmolested by the Austrians, although within 4000 
yards of their camp. And on the morning of the 6th 
he united Schwerin’s force to his own at the village 
of Prositz. 

Austrian Position.— The left occupied the heights 
of Zisca; the right, the hills which overlook the 
village of Kyge; the front was covered by a stream 
whose banks were marshy, which has its source in the 
pond of Sterboholzy, runs round the Austrian right 
and front by the villages of Sterboholzy, Potscherwitz, . 
Hostawitz, and Kyge, and falls into the Moldau half- 
way between Podhaba and Prague. The heights 
occupied by the Austrians are on the left high and 
steep, but begin to lower near Kyge, and thence 
falling, they lose themselves in the plain Sterbo- 
holzy, which is favourable for the action of cavalry. 

Prussian Position.— Right, at village of Prositz ; 
centre, in front of Gibel; left, beyond Sattalitze. 


xX 2 
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The Prussians also occupied a chain of heights pa- 
rallel to those of the Austrians, and distant from them 
about 24 miles. 

The two armies were about equal in numbers, but 
Frederick’s army was superior in all else. 

From the nature of the ground between the 
heights occupied by the two armies, and of the stream 
which covered the Austrian front, Frederick judged 
that an attack in front would fail; he therefore sent 
Marshal Schwerin at a gallop to see if it was possible 
to turn the enemy’s right flank. Schwerin returned 
with the information that the Austrian right did not 
reach so far as Sterboholzy, and that it was en Vair ; 
Frederick accordingly carried his army to the left to 
turn the Austrian right flank. Prince Charles to 
meet this threw back the whole of his right wing, 
so that his new position was as follows (shown at AA 
in Plate VI.) :— 

The right, on the heights which overlook the plain 
of Sterboholzy ; the centre, overlooking Kyge; and 
the left, as before, on the heights of Zisca; the 
Austrian order of battle was thus two sides of a 
square, each being about 7000 yards long; the ca- 
valry on the extreme right in the plain (shown at a’ 
in the Plate). 

As soon as the right of the king had reached 
Kyge he halted; his front extended from Kyge on 
the right to beyond Sterboholzy on the left. This 
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movement uncovered his line of retreat, which was on 
Brandeis, and placed his army @ cheval on the road to 
Kollin, by which General Daun was advancing with 
30,000 Austrians. 

The Austrian infantry occupied, beyond the stream 
which covered their front, commanding ground 
(marked x in the Plate) which overlooked the village 
of Gibel, about a mile from the angle of the square. 
As from this post they could have taken the Prussian 
line in flank while advancing to attack, Frederick 
ordered it to be attacked and carried, at the same 
time that Schwerin with the left wing passed the 
rivulet at Sterboholzy and Podschernitz where the 
ground was very difficult, the cavalry by the cause- 
ways, the infantry up to their knees in the marsh. 
Schwerin attacked the position of the Austrian right 
wing, but was repulsed and pursued by the enemy for 
more than a mile. The Prussian cavalry of the left 
wing, 65 squadrons, meanwhile succeeded in entering 
the plain of Sterboholzy, which the Austrian cavalry 
allowed them to do without molestation, although it 
consisted of 104 squadrons drawn up opposite the 
causeway over the marsh by which the Prussians had 
to advance into the plain. The Prussian commander, 
perceiving the great superiority of the enemy and the 
risk he ran of being outflanked, charged him at once 
impetuously, and overthrew the Austrian first line; 
but this attack uncovered his flanks, the Austrians 
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outflanked him, and, their second line charging at the 
same instant, he was repulsed. 

General Ziethen now brought several regiments 
from the right wing to reinforce the Prussian cavalry 
on the left ; and eventually the Austrian cavalry was 
broken and driven off the field. 

The Austrian right wing became thus completely 
uncovered at the very time when Frederick himself 
attacked the angle of their square. The Austrians 
had left a sufficiently large interval at this angle to 
permit the Prince de Bevern to penetrate there. 

Schwerin having rallied the Prussian left wing, 
led it to a second attack. The Austrian right wing, 
attacked on the right flank by, the cavalry, on the 
left flank by Bevern, and in front by Schwerin, fled 
in disorder. 

The Austrian general covered its retreat as far 
as possible by his left wing, which had not been en- 
gaged; but, constantly outflanked on his right by 
the forward movement of the victorious Prussians, 
12,000 men were cut off from Prague and succeeded 
with difficulty in reaching the camp of General 
Daun, who had arrived during the battle at Bohm- 
isch Brodt. The Austrian loss was 16,000 men and 
100 guns. The Prussian loss 12,000 men. 


Observations. 


Prince Charles deserved his defeat. He allowed 
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Frederick to cross a great river within 4000 yards 
of the Austrian ‘position without molestation, al- 
though he knew Frederick’s object was to unite with 
Schwerin’s army. and to attack him. (See Maxims 
3, and 6.) 

After Frederick had crossed at Podhaba, Prince 
Charles allowed him to march to Prositz exposing 
his flank, without attack. (Maxim 24.) 

Prince Charles occupied a commanding position 
on heights of difficult approach, supported by a for- 
tress. General Daun was on the day of the battle 
two short marches distant. The reinforcements that 
general brought would have given the Prince a su- 
periority of 30,000 men on the field of battle. It 
was clearly his interest, therefore, to defer an engage- 
ment till his arrival, instead of accepting a battle at 
the very moment which suited his opponent. 

He should have concentrated his army round 
Prague, and held himself ready, as soon as Frederick 
had advanced from Podhaba, to traverse the town 
and crush the corps of Marshal Keith which was iso- 
lated on the left bank, having previously destroyed 
the King’s bridge at Podhaba. 

This done, he could have resumed his position on 
the heights on the right bank; and if Frederick 
united with Schwerin showed a disposition to ad- 
vance against Daun, Prince Charles could have 


acted on his rear. 
x4 
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Thus he neglected Principle 1, in not uniting all 
the forces possible on the day of battle; Principle 
3, in not employing the very interior lines afforded 
him by the possession of the city and bridge of 
Prague to apply Principle 1 at Keith’s expense. 

Frederick’s fault in allowing the possibility of the 
Austrian army to overwhelm successively the troops 
he led across the Moldau, Schwerin’s corps, and that 
of Keith, has been already indicated in the relation 
of the campaign of 1757. 

In the battle Prince Charles acted in direct vio- 
lation of Principle 1, and of Maxim 19, since he 
allowed Frederick to bring the whole of his army to 
bear upon the Austrian right wing. The Austrian 
left wing never was engaged at all. (See concluding 
remark of observations on Maxim 19.) 

He also violated Maxim 22 in leaving an interval 
in the centre of his line. . 

The commanding ground which has been described 
as overlooking Kyge about a mile in front of the 
angle of the Austrian position was a “decisive de- 
fensive front” for Prince Charles; he should have 
occupied it in force, and if necessary, supported it by 
his whole left wing. So long as he held this point 
Frederick could not have attacked the Austrian 
right wing, as his attack would have been taken in 
flank. 


But this point was for Prince Charles even more 
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decisive for offence; because, had he made this a 
pivot on which to wheel forward his whole left wing, 
that wing would have been formed at right angles to 
Frederick’s line. Frederick had already abandoned 
his only line of retreat when he passed Kyge; and 
his defeat would almost have been certain. 


Battie OF KOouLuin, 18th June, 1757. 


On learning the defeat of Prince Charles at 
Prague, Daun retired with his force from Béhmisch 
Brodt to beyond Kollin. The Prince de Bevern 
was sent with 25,000 men to observe him, while 
Frederick continued the siege of Prague. Daun 
having been reinforced, advanced on the 12th June 
against Bevern, who retired in his turn to unite 
with Frederick, who was approaching with a rein- 
forcement from Prague. 

On the evening of the 17th June, Frederick took 
up a position a cheval on the road leading from 
Prague to Kollin, having before him the village of 
Planian and, nine miles further on, Kollin. 

On the 17th of June also Daun was in position, 
the right at Chotzemitz, the centre on the heights of 
Kirchenau, the left at Swoyschitz. 

By marching on the road which led from Planian 
to Kollin, Frederick would have turned his adversary’s 
right flank. Frederick accordingly marched at day- 
break on the 18th with that design, but found that 
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Daun, sensible of the danger, had changed his 
ground during the night, and was posted as follows 
(see Plate VII.): — 

The Austrian position was ona curved range of 
hills, concave towards the road from Planian to 
Kollin. That road may be considered as the chord 
of the are which was marked by the Austrian line of 
battle. The right was at Krezor, the centre at 
Chotzemitz, the left at Brezau. The line extended 
behind those villages, which were strongly entrenched, 
occupied by infantry, and defended by the guns of 
the position. The ground in the neighbourhood of 
the villages was covered with high standing corn, 
which afforded good cover to the Austrian light 
troops. 

About 1200 yards in echellon to the rear of 
Krezor was the village of Radowenitz, which was 
occupied by infantry; and the space between these 
two villages was filled by a large wood, which was 
strongly defended by infantry and artillery. 

At the moment when Frederick first became 
aware of this new disposition of the Austrian army, 
his advanced guard had reached Slatislanz, and his 
main body was between Nowomiesto and Planian. 
The relative position of the two armies was such that 
the Prussians outflanked the whole of the enemy’s 
left. 


Nevertheless, instead of attacking that wing, 
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Frederick determined to carry his army from right 
to left to attack the Austrian right flank, to do 
which he was obliged to pass along the whole front 
of the Austrian position, exposed to its artillery fire 
and to the galling musketry fire of the light troops 
which covered its front. 

Frederick ordered Ziethen with fifty-five squad- 
rons of the advanced guard to march against the 
mass of the Austrian cavalry, which was posted in 
front of Kollin, and whose position there, if main- 
tained, would have rendered impossible the attack 
which Frederick meditated on the Austrian right 
wing. General Hulsen with the infantry of the 
advanced guard was ordered to diverge from the 
road to attack Krezor as soon as it should arrive 
opposite to that viliage, and so to cover the Prussian 
main body in its movement to outflank the Austrian 
right. 

The Prussian main body was ordered to quit the 
road as soon as it passed Slatislanz, and to take the 
direction M N, as shown in the Plate. 

Tf the attack of Ziethen on the Austrian cavalry 
in front of Kollin should succeed, he was in that case 
to make a detour to his right, and to attack the 
Austrian right wing in reverse, while the main body 
attacked it in flank. 

Frederick’s main body marched in three columns; 


the right column, consisting of the infantry of the 
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first line, marched on the road from Planian to 
Kollin; the second, composed of the infantry of the 
second line, and the third column consisting of the 
remainder of the cavalry, marched on the left of that 
road, 

To execute properly Frederick’s plan, it was 
necessary that the different sections of each column 
marching left in front, should accurately preserve 
their distances from each other, and that the line of 
battle should be formed in m N, by the simultaneous 
wheel into line of the sections of each column. By 
this formation Frederick’s left would outflank the 
Austrian right, and his attack on that point might 
have been reinforced at the expense of his right, be- 
cause his right flank would, by reason of the obli- 
quity of the Prussian line, be beyond reach of the 
enemy’s attacks. 

In accordance with the above plan, Ziethen with 
the cavalry of the advanced guard advanced towards 
Kollin, attacked and overthrew the Austrian cavalry 
and drove it off the field, part beyond Kollin, and 
part beyond the village of Radowenitz. In his pur- 
suit of the latter, and in execution of his orders to 
attack the Austrian right in reverse, Ziethen exposed 
his flank to the powerful fire of the infantry and 
artillery posted in the wood of Radowenitz, and his 
cavalry suffered so severely that it was obliged to 
retire. 
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Meanwhile General Hulsen with the infantry of 
the advanced guard attacked the village of Krezor, 
dislodged the defenders, and took the battery there 
posted. The defenders retired, a part on the wood, 
a part on the troops occupying the main Austrian 
position in rear of Krezor; and Hulsen, perceiving 
that he was outflanked, and that he was unsupported 
by the main body of the Prussians, limited his efforts 
to holding his*ground. 

During this time the main body was executing its 
long flank march in front of the enemy’s position, 
and was grievously annoyed by the fire of the 
Austrian troops in and around the villages which 
covered the Austrian front. Instead of continuing 
their march in regular order, one battalion formed 
front to the right to drive the Austrian skirmishers 
from the standing corn. The rear brigades, natu- 
rally thinking they should conform to the movement, 
formed line to the right, and attacked the Austrian 
troops simultaneously at four different points along 
their front, while the intended attack on the Austrian 
right was not supported at all. 

It is sufficient to say that the result was the total 
defeat of the Prussian army, which was obliged to 
retreat upon Nymbourg, and there to cross the Elbe. 
The Prussian loss was 15,000 men; that of the 
Austrians 5000. 
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Observations. 


In these operations Frederick again violated 
Principle 1 by dividing his force into three parts, 
and exposing each fraction to the attack of a superior 
enemy,—one fraction being sent to a distance to 
observe and hold in check Daun’s superior army, a 
second under the king in person being engaged in 
blockading Prague on the right bank of the Moldau, 
while the third, under Keith, remained always on the 
left bank. 

Prince Charles again showed himself wanting in 
enterprise. He should have availed himself of the 
advantage which Frederick’s movements gave him in 
respect to Principle 1, to apply that Principle by 
attacking Frederick, when weakened by the detach- 
ment of Bevern, with his whole force, and by after- 
wards attacking Keith on the left bank. His 
possession of Prague and its bridges gave him im- 
mensely the advantage of interior lines; and the only 
communication between the two fractions of Fre- 
derick’s force viz. that by the bridge of Podhaba, 
might easily have been destroyed; but if not, that 
communication was so circuitous (or “ exterior” ) 
that the fraction on either bank could have been 
overwhelmed before the other could have arrived to 
its support. 

The Prussian army on the right bank amounted to 
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50,000 men; of whom 25,000 were detached under 
Bevern. Prince Charles had 32,000 men available 
for either operation, after leaving 10, 000 for the de- 
fence of the city. 

The army of Daun, after being reinforced, was 
superior to the Prussian army on the right bank; it 
was therefore to be expected Daun would endeavour 
to raise the blockade. Under these circumstances, 
Bevern’s corps of observation should not have been 
removed to a greater distance than one day’s march, 
instead of three as it was at Kollin, and its position 
should have been strongly entrenched. It would 
thus have been within reach of being supported by 
Frederick with a part of his blockading force, to re- 
sist the attack of Daun, who might thus have been 
beaten and repulsed before the besieged were aware 
of his approach. Besides this, considering the aggre- 
gate numerical inferiority of the Prussian troops on 
the right bank (viz. 50,000 Prussians to 97,000 
Austrians, the last total being composed of 42,000 
under Prince Charles, and 55,000 under Daun), the 
six weeks which intervened between the battles of 
Prague and Kollin should have been employed by 
Frederick in securing the position of his blockading 
force by the construction of lines of circumvallation, 
in accordance with the remarks on such lines in 


Chapter V. 
It is difficult to conceive on what grounds Frederick 
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decided on attacking the enemy’s right wing at the 
battle of Kollin, when he found himself placed by 
accident almost in the same relative position to the 
Austrian left wing which it was the object of his 
rash march to assume towards the other. 

In another point of view also the attack on the 
Austrian left wing was the most advantageous, since 
Daun, defeated, could not have retreated on Prague 
to reinforce Prince Charles, because the Prussian 
army would have been between the two, but must 
have retraced his steps to Moravia. On the other 
hand, if Frederick had succeeded in his meditated 
attack on the Austrian right wing, Daun, defeated, 
would have retreated upon Prague, the road to which 
was left open by the Prussian flank march; and he 
would thus have effected the very object which 
Frederick fought the battle to prevent. 

The Austrian position was weak on the left flank ; 
it was otherwise good. It observed Maxims 12 and 
13, inasmuch as it had the choice of two lines of re- 
treat, viz. on Prague and Moravia, and, if cut off 
from the one, it might have adopted the other. It 
peculiarly observed Maxim 16, in being covered by 
villages strongly occupied along the front; and 
Maxim 17 as regards the security of the right flank, 
which the village of Krezor in front, and the wood 
and village of Radowenitz in echellon to the rear, 
completely protected. 
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Frederick by his advance to fight at Kollin, 
violated Principles 1, 2, and 3. Principle 1 as 
already explained; Principle 2 because he exposed 
his communication with Prague, which was his 
natural line of retreat, to the attacks of Prince 
Charles. Defeated, he could not retreat upon 
Prague to meet Prince Charles in front, with a 
victorious enemy following him in rear. He was 
therefore obliged to effect his retreat on Nymbourg, 


and was thereby thrown on very exterior lines. 


BaTTLE OF HaAsTENBECK, 1757. 


Marshal d’Estrées led a French army of 80,000 
men across Westphalia, and’ advanced to the Weser 
in the design of invading Hanover which was de- 
fended by an army of 60,000 Hanoverians, Hessians 
and Brunswickers, under the Duke of Cumberland 
which was in position at Hastenbeck. 


Position of the Duke. 


The right rested on the River Weser; the centre 
was in rear of the village of Hastenbeck; the left, 
which was thrown back, occupied the heights of 
Ochsen. The extent of his line was about 5000 
yards. His front from Hastenbeck to the right was 
covered by an impassable marsh. This part of the 
position was also on high ground which sloped down 
to the marsh in front; his line of retreat was on the 
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fortress of Hameln, situated about three miles in 
rear of his right flank. 

On the 24th of July the French marshal took up 
a position opposite the enemy; and perceiving that 
the Duke’s right and front were so well protected 
and that the left was also very difficult of access, 
he resolved to turn the left. For this purpose he 
detached a force under M. de Chevert during the 
night to make a circuitous march round the left of 
the enemy and to seize the village of Afferde in rear 
of that flank. Chevert arrived at his destination at 
five in the morning of the 25th, and succeeded in 
taking possession of the village and maintaining it, 
because the Duke having only posted two batteries 
on his left their fire was silenced by Chevert’s guns. 

On the 25th the French marshal ‘perceiving that 
he could hope for no success unless he could gain 
possession of the heights occupied by the enemy’s 
left, sent orders to Chevert to attack them, Chevert 
marched in the middle of the night and attacked 
the enemy’s left wing from the side of Afferde, at 
the same time that Armentiéres led another body of 
troops against it from the French main body. The 
French marshal led the left wing of his army in 
person against the Hanoverian right by two roads 
which crossed the morass, and against the centre at 
Hastenbeck; but owing to obstacles he did not 
arrive until late in the day. Chevert was then com- 
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pletely master of the heights on the left; and the 
Duke would have had great difficulty in retreating 
had it not been that the Prince of Brunswick with 
1200 men ascended the heights on the left of 
Chevert and made a vigorous attack on his left 
flank, which, owing to the intricate nature of the 
ground and the difficulty of judging of the number 
of his assailants, made him believe their force much 
greater than the reality, and obliged him to retire 
for a time in disorder. The French marshal too 
alarmed by this result, and by the sight of some 
cavalry in rear of his army which made him believe 
a reinforcement was coming to the enemy, ordered a 
general retreat. 

The troops of Chevert, however, now aware of 
the small number of their opponents, returned to 
the attack and regained their lost ground; but in 
the interval the Duke of Cumberland gained time to 
‘effect his retreat in tolerable order and to carry off 
his guns. 

Observations. 

The position of the Duke of Cumberland observed 
the Maxims 16 and 17 in that his front was covered 
by the morass over which there were only two prac- 
ticable passages by causeways; and as to his flanks, 
that the right was absolutely protected, and the left 
posted on ground difficult of access. But he neg- 
lected Maxim 18 by failing to strengthen his left 
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flank by entrenchments armed with a powerful 
artillery. Maxim 14 was observed because his line 
of retreat lay in rear of the strongest part of his 
position. 

It was fortunate for the Duke that his centre at 
Hastenbeck was not forced before Chevert’s attack 
succeeded, otherwise his whole left wing would 
have been cut off from its line of retreat. 

The French marshal violated Maxim 21 in de- 
taching Chevert’s corps. It was isolated at Afferde 
during the whole of the 25th and might have been 
overwhelmed. 

He ought to have supported the attack on the 
enemy’s left wing with cavalry, which he did not 
employ at all. Although it could not have co-ope- 
rated in the attack, on account of the steepness of 
the ground, it would have been most useful in de- 
ciding the victory and hindering the retreat of the 
enemy afterwards. ‘ 

He showed himself wanting in presence of mind in 
ordering a retreat because of the appearance of some 
light cavalry in his rear. At the most he need only 
have detached a brigade of cavalry to repulse them. 

It was with reference to his conduct on this oc- 
casion that Napoleon made the remark which is 
given in Chapter VI. on the qualities ofa general- 
* in-chief. 
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BATTLE OF TorRGAv. 


In November, 1760, the Austrians under Marshal 
Daun occupied the strong position of Torgau with 
64 battalions, and 141 squadrons; — their immediate 
base of operations was Dresden, which had been 
taken from Frederick during the preceding cam- 
paign. 

Frederick approached Torgau from Leipsic with 
68 battalions and 120 squadrons. He found the 
Austrian position very formidable, but he determined 
to attack it for the following reason. Russia was 
one of the coalition against him ; hitherto the Russian 
armies had produced no sensible effect upon the war 
because their custom was to retire at the end of each 
campaign to take winter quarters in Poland, and in 
the spring following to march again to the Oder. 
But at this juncture the Russian general had en- 
tered into an engagement with the Austrians to 
winter on the Oder provided they maintained them- 
selves at Torgau. This would have been ruinous 
to Frederick, since he would have found a great 
difficulty in recruiting his army with the Russians 
in the heart of his territory ; and his weakened forces 
would have been exposed to be hemmed in early in 
the next campaign between the Russian and Austrian 
armies. He was, therefore, impelled by paramount 
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considerations to risk a great deal to drive the 
Austrians from Torgau. 


The Austrian Position. 


The left rested on the fortress of Torgau and the 
Elbe; the left wing occupied the heights of Zinna; 
the right rested on the forest of Donnitsch and oc- 
cupied the heights of Siptitz. 

The lake of Torgau secured the left front from at- 
tack; the front, which was besides difficult of access 
on account of the steepness of the heights, was co- 
vered by the marshy stream called the Rhorgraben, 
and the right flank, resting on the forest, was covered 
by strong and extensive abattis. 

The King, judging their front unassailable, and 
their flanks not to be turned, resolved to attempt two 
attacks in the centre, one in front, and one in 
rear. For this purpose he divided his army into two 
parts. 

One third under the command of Ziethen was 
destined to occupy the attention of the enemy in 
front, by threatening to attack, which it was to do 
really as soon as the King, who led the remaining 
two thirds by a long circuitous march through the 
forest of Donnitsch, was able to commence his at- 
tack on the enemy’s rear. 

Frederick’s troops marched in three columns on 
different routes. In his march through the forest he 
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encountered the Austrian outposts who gave the 
alarm to Daun ; and he, perceiving that he was to be 
attacked in rear, countermarched his whole line. 
Thus the right occupied the heights of Zinna, the left 
those of Siptitz. 

About one o’clock the King debouched from the 
forest, but only with one of his columns, consisting of 
10 battalions, a few squadrons, and 20 guns. The 
other columns had not arrived. Just at this time 
Ziethen, who had advanced on the original front of 
the Austrians, became engaged with the Austrian 
second line, which faced about and received him 
with a brisk cannonade. 

Frederick, fearing Ziethen would be overwhelmed, 
formed his handful of men in two lines, and under 
cover of his 20 guns attacked the Austrian army 
in position. His battalions and guns were swept 
away in a moment by the fire of Daun’s line, and 
by the grape from 200 guns. 

The second and third columns arriving in succes- 
sion were pushed into the fight, and in succession re~ 
pulsed and almost destroyed. The Duke of Holstein 
who commanded the cavalry, and had not made his 
way through the forest in time to support these 
attacks, now came up, and by a brilliant charge 
improved the King’s prospects a little; but he was 
notwithstanding obliged to retreat and abandon the 
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field of battle. Meanwhile Ziethen, hearing the firing 
in his front diminish and recede, concluded that the 
King was beaten; he determined to try to join him 
by the left; he succeeded in reaching the village of 
Siptitz and in mounting the heights above it, 
thanks to that part of the Austrian line having been 
weakened by reinforcements sent from it to the first 
line. Ziethen succeeded then in uniting with the 
King’s reserve, which had not been engaged; he 
formed this force, consisting in all of 28 fresh batta- 
lions, on the heights of Siptitz, the key of the 
Austrian position, at right angles to their line. The 
sun had now set. The King, informed of this lucky 
stroke, joied him with 10 weak battalions he had 
organised out of the wreck of forty which had been 
engaged in the battle. At midnight the Austrians 
retreated and crossed the Elbe. 


Observations. 


The Austrian position fulfilled all the require- 
ments of Maxims 12, 14, 16, and 17. Maxims 12 
and 14, because Dresden was the immediate base, 
and the most secure route to it from the field of 
battle lay through Torgau by the right bank of the 
Elbe, and the line of retreat was in rear of the left 
flank, which was unapproachable by the enemy. 

Maxims 16 and 17 evidently in a very high de- 
gree. 
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Frederick’s success was owing to good luck. He 
violated Maxim 21 in the most dangerous manner 
in separating his army into two parts, and exposing 
the weaker part under Ziethen (one. third of the 
whole) to be beaten, while he with the other part 
effected a very circuitous and uncertain marchroundto 
the enemy’s rear : — thus the only way in which these 
separated portions could communicate was actually 
through the Austrian position — as really happened. 
Such a victory should have been impossible. 

It is evident that he violated Principles 1 and 3 
and Maxim 23 in bringing fractions of his troops 
into collision voluntarily with the mass of the 
enemy; in giving the Austrians the advantage of 
very interior lines; and by persisting in attacking 
with successive fractions of his force when by a short 
delay he might have united them. 

Ziethen won the battle; his resolution to unite 
with Frederick by forcing a passage through the 
enemy is a fine instance of the value of boldness 
in war, when based on self-confidence. Of this 
battle Napoleon says it is of all his battles that in 
which Frederick committed most faults, and the only 
one in which he displayed no talent. 

Had Frederick carried his whole army round to 
the enemy’s rear, he would then have acted in ac- 
cordance with the rules of war, as that movement 


would have placed his army in direct communication 
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with his own territories, besides that the enemy’s 
position was not so strong on that side.’ 


BATTLE OF NORDLINGEN, 1645. 


On the 4th of August, 1645, Condé and Turenne 
led a French army of 17,000 to attack the Count de 
Merci who commanded a Bavarian force of 14,000, 
posted in a strong position’ between Nordlingen and 
Donauwerth. 


Bavarian Position. 


The right occupied the heights of Weinberg, and 
rested on the Warnitz river; about 200 yards in 
front of the centre was the village of Allerheim 
which was occupied, and whose church and cemetery 
were converted into a sort of citadel by loop-holing, 
barricading, &c.; the left, commanded by Jean de 
Vert, occupied the hill and the castle of Allerheim, 
and rested on a stream called the Eger. 

Merci according to his custom began to entrench 


his position immediately on its occupation. 


French Disposition. 


Condé ranged his army in order of battle. The 
left resting on the Warnitz, composed of 16 
squadrons and 6 battalions, was commanded by 
Turenne. The centre, commanded by the Count de 
Marsin, was opposite the village of Allerheim, and 
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consisted of 6 battalions. The right, resting on the 
Eger, was composed of 4 battalions and 10 squadrons, 
and was commanded by Marshal de Grammont. In 
a second line in rear of the right was a reserve 
of 4 battalions and 6 squadrons under M. de 
Chabot. 

The two armies were about equal in infantry and 
artillery. The French were superior in cavalry. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon Condé ordered 
Marsin to attack the village of Allerheim. The 
Bavarian infantry posted in the village defended 
it with so much obstinacy, that although the whole 
of the French infantry of the centre and right were 
successively engaged and headed by Condé in person, 
they were always repulsed, and at length retired 
from the contest broken and dispirited. On the 
Bavarian side the commander, Merci, was killed. 

Jean de Vert, who commanded the Bavarian left, 
charged the French cavalry of the wing opposed to 
him which had been denuded of infantry to feed the 
attack on Allerheim; he overthrew both lines and 
pursued them in disorder to a considerable distance 
from the field of battle. The battle seemed hope- 
lessly lost. Condé’s left alone stood firm, his right 
and centre had disappeared. He repaired to the 
left where Turenne commanded to consult with 
that marshal. They resolved to make a desperate 
attack on the enemy’s right. They did so, over- 
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threw the troops opposed to them, took prisoner the 
general who commanded the Bavarian right wing, 
and captured the battery of Weinberg. Turenne 
thus succeeded in placing himself on the flank of the 
Bavarian general position. The greater part of the 
Bavarian infantry were in the village of Allerheim. 
Turenne countermarched his troops, and led them 
(left in front) in rear of the Bavarian line, so as when 
halted and fronted to face the village of Allerheim, 
thus occupying nearly the same ground as that 
originally held by the Bavarian centre. Mean- 
while Jean de Vert, informed of what had occurred, 
stopped his pursuit and returned to attack Turenne. 
It was growing dark. De Vert, in place of 
marching against Turenne by the most direct line, 
resumed his first position on the left of the 
Bavarian line, then countermarched, and led his 
troops left in front to attack Turenne. But these 
pedantic movements had lost valuable time, and with 
it the battle. It had become dark. The Bavarian 
infantry in Allerheim discouraged by the death of 
their general, believing themselves to be isolated 
from succour and to be surrounded by Turenne, and 
ignorant of Jean de Vert’s approach, capitulated. 
De Vert perceiving that his right and centre no 
longer existed, retreated, followed by Turenne, to 
Donauwerth, where he passed the Danube, abandon- 


ing all his guns except four. 
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Observations. 


The position of Merci was very good. 

His flanks were secured. His centre was pro- 
tected by the village 200 yards in front of his 
general line. Allerheim was evidently the decisive 
point, but the Bavarian right was a decisive point, 
as its possession by Turenne enabled him to effect 
that movement: without which the infantry in 
Allerheim would not have surrendered, and without 
which the fortune of the day would certainly have 
been reversed. 

Without a superiority in infantry and artillery 
Condé was not justified in attacking so strong a 
position. Allerheim was too strong to be success- 
fully attacked by infantry alone; a powerful artillery 
fire was required to reduce it. 

Condé weakened his right by withdrawing the. 
whole of the infantry, which caused De Vert’s attack 
to succeed. The defeat of the French right and 
centre should have been decisive; but De Vert 
pursued too far like Rupert at Naseby, and like him 
also he found the battle lost before he could attempt 
to restore it. 

But it might still have been retrieved but for the 
exterior lines on which De Vert moved to attack 
Turenne, in place of marching diagonally across the 
plain straight to Allerheim as he should have done. 
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An ordinary general in Condé’s place, when he 
saw his right and centre defeated, would have thought 
of nothing but how to effect as orderly a retreat as 
possible, under the protection of the left wing which 
remained entire. Had he so acted, the probability is 
that he would have suffered great losses in retreating 
with a defeated and dispirited army before a superior 
force, flushed with victory. He would certainly have 
suffered much loss of honour. The bold resolution 
he took on this occasion is a fine illustration of the 
Chapter on Moral Agency in War. 

Napoleon’s remark on this subject is that “the 
glory and honour of his arms should be the first con- 
sideration with a general who fights a battle; the 
safety and preservation of the men is only secondary, 
but the safety and preservation of the army is fre- 
quently best consulted by a course which may appear 
bold even to temerity.” Z 4 oe ty 
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At fad-day bn’the 13 elorae 1704, the 
allied army under ees and Eugene, con- 
sisting of 52,000 men and 52 guns, had formed to 
attack the French and Bavarians, 56,000 men and 
54 guns, under Marshal Tallard. 


French Position. (See Plate VIIL) 


Their right was in rear of the village of Blenheim, 


which was strongly entrenched and occupied by a 
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very strong force of infantry. The front was covered 
along its whole extent by the Nebel. The left, com- 
posed of Bavarians, rested on arange of hills thickly 
wooded beyond Lutzingen. The extent of this 
position was about three miles. On the French side 
of the Nebel the ground sloped gently down to the 
stream along the whole front. 

Two miles from Blenheim and one from Lutzingen 
was the village of Oberglauh on the brow of this 
slope, within musket shot of the Nebel. Half way 
between Oberglauh and Blenheim on the English 
side was Unterglauh, on the very brink of the stream. 
The ground bordering the Nebel between Oberglauh 
and Blenheim was marshy and in many places im- 
passable, and below Unterglauh the morass con- 
siderably expanded. On the Nebel a little above 
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Blenheim were two water-mills which were employed |, ee 


by the French to impede the passage of the stream — 
and about half way between Unterglauh and Blen- 
heim the great road from Donauwerth to Dillingen 
crossed it by a stone bridge. 

On the supposition that the Nebel was impassable 
between Oberglauh and the Mills, Tallard and the 
Elector placed the whole of their infantry on the 
wings, and the cavalry in the centre, in two lines. 
The village of Blenheim, which was separated from 
the Nebel by a slip-of swelling ground, was occupied 
by all the French infantry of the first line, part of 
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the second; and by a battalion of artillery; it was 
very strongly entrenched, and the lieut.-general 
commanding the troops in it was ordered to defend 
it to the last. 

From Blenheim to near Oberglauh the line con- 
sisted almost entirely of cavalry. From Oberglauh 
to the left, ofinfantry. That village was occupied by 
infantry. In Tallard’s second line he posted three 
brigades of infantry in the centre of the cavalry. 


* And he had a reserve force of cavalry in rear. His 


- guns were judiciously posted along the front so as to 


bear on the columns of Eugene advancing on Tal- 
lard’s left and those of Marlborough on the right. 


Marlborough’s Dispositions. 

Strong batteries were posted on the English side 
of the Nebel to counterbatter the French, par- 
ticularly on the commanding ground below Unter- 
glauh, and five pontoon bridges were commenced, 
one above Unterglauh and four between it and the 
Mills. 

Perceiving that Blenheim and Oberglauh were too 
distant for their fire to cross on the intervening 
space, and that the brow occupied by the hostile 


- cavalry was too remote from the Nebel for that arm 


to oppose the passage of the stream, it was agreed 
that Eugene should attack the Bavarians on thevdeft 
while Marlborough attacked Blenheim, at the same 
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time that he pushed hiscavalry, supported by infantry, 
across the Nebel, to break the enemy’s centre. 

At one the battle commenced. The English in- 
fantry descended on the left to the bank of the 
stream, took possession of the water-mills under a fire 
of grape, and advanced to attack Blenheim — con- 
stantly repulsed however; Marlborough perceiving 
that it was much more strongly occupied than he had 
supposed, and that the French had denuded their 
centre of infantry for its defence, sent orders to his 
troops engaged at the village to desist, but to keep 
the defenders in check by the expectation of a 
threatened attack—in accordance with which they 
retired under cover of the swelling ground and kept 
up a fire over its crest. 

Meanwhile the attack on the centre had com- 
menced by two lines of infantry, having between 
them two lines of cavalry. This disposition was 
adopted that the cavalry in their passage of the river 
and formation on the other side should both be 
covered and supported by infantry. The first line 
of infantry crossed by the bridges near Unterglauh; 
as soon as they were formed, the cavalry advanced 
- to ford the stream; they suffered severely from the 
French guns which were placed to enfilade the 
passage. The first line of cavalry formed, advanced 
beyond the infantry, and were immediately driven 
back to the edge of the stream by the enemy’s 
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superior cavalry supported by the artillery and 
musketry fire from Blenheim; they re-formed under 
protection of their infantry, and the second line haying 
then crossed, drove back the French in their turn. 
Meanwhile, nearly the whole of Marlborough’s force 
had crossed the Nebel and formed front to the right 
and left of Unterglauh. The cavalry formed in 
two strong lines fronting the enemy, the infantry in 
the rear with intervals for the squadrons to pass 
through if necessary. All was prepared for his grand 
effort on the centre. 

Eugene on the right attacked the enemy’s left 
flank, which he also attempted to turn. He main- 
tained an unsuccessful contest for nearly four hours, 
but at last succeeded with his infantry in driving 
back the enemy’s left behind Lutzingen; but he 
was in a critical position, from which he could 
neither advance nor retire, his cavalry having been 
completely broken and driven off the field. He was 
however relieved from this by the success of Marl- 
borough on his left. The grand attack on the 
centre was made about five o’clock. The enemy’s 
cavalry was broken and driven back to the right and 
left diagonally. The three brigades of infantry 
were cut to pieces. The road to Dillingen, by 
which only the troops in and about Blenheim could 
retire, was thus in Marlborough’s possession. 


The Elector of Bavaria withdrew his troops from 
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the left to Dillingen. The French who were not 
cut off retired. to Hochstadt, but the cavalry of the 
French right wing which had been driven to Sonder- 
heim was taken or destroyed, and the infantry sur- 
rounded in Blenheim capitulated to the number of 
11,000 men. Marshal Tallard himself was taken 
prisoner with the body of cavalry at Sonderheim. 


Observations. 


The French position was good, except as regarded 
the village of Blenheim. Tallard violated Maxim 
13, because its situation in a loop of the Danube 
evidently renders retreat difficult. 

Instead of placing his right at Blenheim, it should 
have been formed across the high ground in the rear, 
and should have rested on the Danube in front of 
Sonderheim. Blenheim should have been occupied 
as an advanced post. 

The position fulfilled the requirements of Maxims 
16 and 17, the fronts and flanks being well pro- 
tected. 

Tallard neglected Maxim 19 in shutting up nearly 
all his infantry in Blenheim, and enabling the enemy 
to paralyse its action by threatening to attack with 
a very inferior force. 

Also Maxim 14, because his line of retreat (the 
road to Dillingen) being in rear of the right centre, 9 
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that point should have been the strongest instead of 
the weakest. 

Marlborough seldom made a mistake; he com- 
mitted none in the battle of Blenheim. 


BATTLE OF RAMILLIES. 


Marlborough designed to besiege Namur in 1706, 
and Marshal Villeroy, who had received positive 
orders from Louis XIV. to risk a battle to prevent 
him, marched for that purpose towards Tirlemont. 

Marlborough advanced to meet him. 

The united forces of Villeroy and the Elector of 
Bavaria amounted to about 60,000 men. 

Those under command of Marlborough, consisting 
of English, Dutch, and Germans, were of nearly 
equal strength. 

The French army occupied the strong position of 
Mont St. André or Ramillies. 


French Position. (See Plate IX.) 


The left, consisting of infantry in two lines, was in 
the fork of the rivers Jauche and Little Gheet, and 
extended along the spur of high ground from Autre 
Eglise to Offuz; the centre, likewise of infantry, 
from Offuz to the high ground behind Ramillies; the 
right, comprising nearly all the cavalry, in number 
100 squadrons, in two lines, were posted in echellon 
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in advance of the centre on the open ground in front 
of the tomb of Ottomond, between Ramillies and 
the Mehaigne river. 

The village of Ramillies, in front of the centre, was 
entrenched and occupied by 20 battalions of infantry 
and some artillery. A brigade of infantry defended 
the bridge of Tavieres situated amidst enclosures 
and marshes at a distance of half a mile in front of 
the cavalry, a mile and a half in front of the 
main position, and about the same distance from 
Ramillies. The whole front from Ramillies to the 
left was covered by the marshy course of the Little 
Gheet, and the villages of Autre Eglise and Offuz 
were occupied by infantry. 


Remarks on the Position. 


It will be seen on reference to the Plate that it 
was concave towards the enemy, and consequently 
was subjected to the disadvantage of this order of 
battle in that movements made from one part of the 
line to another must be made on the circumference 
instead of the chord. This was peculiarly the case 
in the present instance, since the marshy nature of 
the ground would oblige troops, moving from Autre 
Eglise to the right, to pass through Offuz. 

The position left for occupation by the enemy on 
the other side of the Little Gheet was, on the con- 
trary, convex towards the French ; and gave him the 
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advantage of being able to move by the shortest 
possible line from one point to another. 

The tomb of Ottomond was the key of the po- 
sition ; as, if gained by the enemy, the French army 
would be taken in flank. 

Ramillies was a decisive tactical point, because it 
covered the French centre, and the troops occupying 
it would take in flank any attack by the enemy on 
Ottomond’s tomb; would protect the cavalry from 
pursuit if driven back; and would impede the 
retreat of the enemy after an unsuccessful attack. 

To occupy Tavieres was a mistake ; it was too far 
from the main position to be protected by its guns; 
it could be no object to the enemy to detach a force 
across the Mehaigne for the purpose of crossing over 
the bridge. 

The cavalry was well posted; their right resting 
on the marshes of the Mehaigne, their left protected 
by the defenders of Ramillies. 

Although the left was covered, yet the obstacles 
which protected it from aggression equally prevented 
it from attacking ; and from the nature of the ground 
the whole line from Offuz to the left could be of 
little active use in a battle. 

Marlborough formed his army opposite to the 
French, between Foulz on the right and Boneffe on 
the left on high ground, in two lines; the infantry 


in the centre, the cavalry on the wings, with twenty 
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squadrons in rear of the left centre in third line. 
The dip of the ground concealed the movements along 
the rear of his line from the observation of the 
enemy. 

Marlborough resolved to attack the enemy’s right, 
to gain the tomb of Ottomond, and take his army © 
in flank. To induce Villeroy to weaken that part he 
ordered a feigned attack on the French left. The 
infantry of the right wing in two lines, supported by 
cavalry, marched down the slope towards the river, 
threatening the villages of Autre Eglise and Offuz. 
Villeroy, alarmed for his left, detached avery con- 
siderable body of infantry from his centre to reinforce 
it. Marlborough waited till the enemy’s movement 
was nearly completed, and then ordered his right 
to retire to the elevation which they had quitted. 
With his first line he halted and showed front to 
the enemy, but he carried his second line over the 
height to the rear, and moved it rapidly, concealed 
by the nature of the ground, to the left. 

He had thus strengthened his attacking force at 
the same time that he induced the enemy to weaken 
the point it was his object to attack. 

The battle commenced at half-past one. 

The cavalry of the left wing, supported by infantry 
marching in parallel order between the cavalry and 
the marshes of the Mehaigne, marched against the 
enemy’s right. The infantry dislodged the French 
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brigade from the bridge of Tavieres, and thus un- 
covered the flank of the French cavalry, which was 
immediately charged by Marlborough’s horse. 

After repeated brilliant charges on both sides, 
with varying fortune, in which Marlborough’s left 
wing suffered severely from the fire of the guns 
about Ramillies, he ordered that village to be at- 
tacked by 12 battalions, which drew off the fire from 
the left wing and enabled it to regain its order. 

The French cavalry were at length driven off the 
field, Marlborough having brought up every squa- 
dron from the right wing. And the victorious 
cavalry and infantry of the left wing crowned the 
heights of Ottomond, at the same time that Ramillies 
was carried by storm, and its garrison either killed, 
or captured by Marlborough’s cavalry in their rear, 
which they mistook for their own. 

His right being turned, Villeroy now attempted 
to throw it back, so as to: prolong the line from 
Autre Eglise to Offuz in the direction of Geest; 
but he was hampered by his baggage, which had 
been allowed to remain too near the army. 

Marlborough, seeing the confusion, ordered his 
right to press through the marsh to attack Autre 
Eglise and Offuz; these villages were carried, and 
the French army retired in great confusion to 
Judoigne. The roads were impeded by baggage 
waggons so that the retreat became a rout. All 
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the enemy’s cannon and baggage were taken —his 
loss in men was 15,000. 

The loss of the allies was 3633, of whom 365 were 
officers. 


Observations. 


Marlborough’s position observed Maxims 15, 16 
and Principle 3. He made a skilful use of Maxim 
19 by availing himself of the nature of the ground 
to hold in check Villeroy’s left with a very inferior 
force, and to apply Principle 1 at his expense by 
reinforcing his own left while he induced his 
opponent to weaken the corresponding part (the 
right) of his line. 

Although his line of retreat was in rear of the 
strongest part of his position, in obedience to Maxim 
14 Villeroy violated Maxim 13, by retaining his 
baggage so near the army as to block up the roads 
by which it must retreat on Judoigne. 

The result of the cavalry fight is one of many 
instances, as regards that arm, of the victory re- 
maining with that general who can produce the last 
reserve. 

The proportion of the allied loss in officers to 
their total loss, was one in ten, which is the same 
proportion as that of the English army at the battle 
of Alma. 
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BATTLE OF ARCOLA, 1796. (See Plate X.) 


Two Austrian armies marched on Italy by dif- 
ferent routes. One under Davidowich of 18,000 
men by the right bank of the Adige, the other 
under Alvinzi of 40,000 men by Bassano and 
Vicenza. 

The project was that these forces should unite at 
Verona, and together march from thence to liberate 
Wurmser’s army, which was blockaded in Mantua 
by a French force of 8000 men. 

Napoleon had advanced to attack Alvinzi, had de- 
feated and driven him across the Brenta on the 6th 
November, and had prepared to follow him, when 
he received intelligence from the upper Adige which 
' obliged him to change his plans. 

The French general Vaubois, who with 12,000 
men was charged with the duty of barring the 
march of Davidowich, had been driven from one po- 
sition to another and turned. Davidowich was in 
full march by Rivoli on Verona. It became neces- 
sary, therefore, to fall back on Verona, and to send 
instantly every disposable soldier to block the line 
of march of Davidowich by Montebaldo and Rivoli. 
On the 7th of November Colonel Vignolles, whom 
Napoleon despatched to assemble at Verona all the 
disposable troops for that purpose, reached the po- 
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sition of Rivoli just in time with one battalion to 
drive back the enemy’s skirmishers. He kept the 
Austrians at bay all that day by putting on a bold ap- 
pearance. On the 8th Joubert arrived with another 
regiment, drawn from the blockade of Mantua, and 
Vaubois, who had retired by the left bank of the 
Adige, crossed the river, and united with the troops 
already in position at Corona and Rivoli under 
Joubert. 

On the 7th also Napoleon’s army was in march 
by Vicenza on Verona; on the 8th Alvinzi stopped 
the retreat which he had commenced, and followed 
Napoleon. 

The road from Verona to Vicenza runs parallel to 
the Adige, for nine miles, as far as Villa Nova, where 
it turns sharply to the left in the direction of Vi- 
cenza. Between Villa Nova and Verona are the 
heights of Caldiero, which offer a strong position 
either to cover Verona, or one from which an army 
could fall on the rear of an enemy who might ad- 
vance on Legnago, which place possessed a stone 
bridge and was occupied by the French. 

On the 11th the two armies were in presence — 
Napoleon at Caldiero, Alvinzi in a strong position 
opposite. Napoleon attacked unsuccessfully all that 
day, and at night withdrew to a camp in front of 
Verona. His position was critical. His absolute 


safety depended on Joubert maintaining himself at 
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Rivoli; and Joubert’s force, owing to the losses of 
Vaubois, only mustered about 8000 men. 

The army of Napoleon was reduced to 13,000 
men under arms. Being too weak to hope any- 
thing from an attack in front, on the night of the 
14th he carried his army through Verona across 
the Adige in three columns over its three bridges, 
and formed upon the right bank. The most perfect 
secrecy having been preserved, all thought the army 
was retreating on Mantua; but instead of continuing 
its movement in that direction, it turned suddenly to 
the left, and before daybreak reached Ronco on the 
right bank of the Adige about eleven miles below 
Verona, where Napoleon had previously ordered the 
construction of a bridge. 


Description of the Ground. 


About a mile below Ronco where the bridge was 
constructed is Albaredo. At this village, the little 
river Alpon falls into the Adige from the north. 
The road from Verona to Vicenza crosses it by a 
stone bridge at Villa Nova. 

The whole country between the Adige and the 
~ Alpon is an impassable marsh, traversed by a few 
causeways. From the bridge at Ronco one of these 
Jeads in one direction through the village of Porcil 
to Verona, with a branch to Caldiero, in another di- 
rection to the village of Arcola on the Alpon, about 
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half-way between Albaredo and Villa Nova. The 
causeway from Ronco to Arcola strikes the Alpon at 
about a mile and a half from Ronco, and from that 
point runs close and parallel to the river to Arcola, a 
distance of two miles; it there turns suddenly at 
right angles over the stone bridge across the Alpon 
river, and runs by the left bank to Villa Nova. 

Verona was defended by only 1500 men. Napo- 
leon’s design was to cross the Adige at Ronco, to 
direct one column on the road to Porcil, another to 
Arcola. He would thus prevent Alvinzi from attack- . 
ing Verona, as the French left column would have 
been on the Austrian rear, while the head of the 
Austrian columns would have been stopped by the 
walls of Verona. Napoleon hoped by this plan not 
only to preserve Verona, but also, by crossing the 
bridge of Arcola and marching on Villa Nova, to take 
possession of the bridge at that place, which was Al- 
vinzi’s sole line of retreat; while if attacked by the 
Austrians on the causeways, their superiority of 
force would be of no avail, as all would depend on the 
bravery of the heads of the columns. 

On the morning of the 15th, in execution of his 
plan, Massena was sent with onc column along theleft- 
hand causeway to Porcil, the other under Augereau 
to Arcola to pass the bridge. Augereau found the 
bridge defended by two Austrian battalions and some 
guns, posted there to guard the Austrian rear. These 
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extended along the river from Arcola to the left; the 
road by which the French must reach the bridge ran 
along their front only separated from them by the nar- 
row stream; their fire consequently took the French 
columns in flank and disordered them. Augereau 
could not force the bridge. Alvinzi sent two columns, 
one against Massena, the other against Augereau. 
They were both repulsed; but all the efforts of Na- 
poleon in person to carry the bridge of Arcola failed. 
General Guieux with a brigade had been ordered to 
cross the Adige at Albaredo and march up the left 
bank of the Alpon to take Arcola in reverse; but he 
was unable to ‘accomplish this until four in the 
afternoon. The defenders of the village then retired ; 
but the possession of the bridge of Arcola was no 
longer of the same importance to Napoleon, because 
Alvinzi, enlightened as to his danger, had already with- 
drawn his army from Caldiero across the bridge 
at Villa Nova, with all his parks and reserves, 
and it was no longer possible to cut off his retreat. 
Notwithstanding the success of the French at Ar- 
cola, Napoleon’s position was embarrassing. If Da- 
vidowich succeeded in forcing Joubert at Rivoli, he 
might march on Mantua, raise the blockade of that 
place before Napoleon could reach it, and intercept 
his retreat. Mantua is distant from Rivoli thirty- 
nine miles, and from Ronco thirty miles of very bad 


roads. It was necessary for Napoleon to be ready to 
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march instantly on hearing that Joubert was falling 
back on Mantua, to unite with his force and to beat 
Davidowich. 

Accordingly he evacuated Arcola during the night, 
and having left his bivouac fires blazing, withdrew 
his army to the right bank of the Adige, leaving 
only one brigade and a few guns at the bridge-head 
on the left bank. Alvinzi, who became aware of this 
movement at three o’clock in the morning of the 16th, 
again occupied the villages of Porcil and Arcola, and 
pushed columns at daybreak on the causeways leading 
from those two places to Ronco. 

At four o’clock Napoleon (whose force was under 
arms ready to move against Alvinzi or to succour 
Joubert as occasion might require) received news that 
all was well with Joubert up to the night before; the 
French therefore recrossed the bridge, attacked the 
Austrian columns to the right and left, and repulsed 
them with great slaughter. At night the French 
again withdrew, leaving an advanced guard on the 
left bank as before. At daybreak on the 17th 
Alvinzi, believing Napoleon to be in retreat on 
Mantua, advanced by both causeways in pursuit ; but 
at five o’clock, news having arrived that Joubert 
still maintained his position, the French army again 
crossed at Ronco, and at twelve o’clock had again 
repulsed the Austrians on both sides. 

Napoleon, fearing that these daily combats might 
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continue long enough to enable Davidowich to force 
the position of Joubert, determined,—after carefully 
estimating the enemy’s loss in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, which it was supposed had reduced his 
army by at least a half, and taking into account the 
moral effect on the two armies of the result of the 
three days’ fighting,—to carry his army into the 
open ground on the left bank of the Alpon river, 
to attack Alvinzi in the plain. He accordingly 
threw a bridge over the Alpon near its mouth, by 
which his right crossed over to the left bank. It 
was opposed for some time by the Austrians, who 
had sent reinforcements to this point, until Napo- 
leon, by the stratagem of sending a captain with 
twenty-five horsemen down the Adige, to burst 
suddenly with a great blowing of trumpets on 
the left flank of the Austrians, which was in the 
direction of Legnago, and by the appearance of 
part of the garrison of that place in their rear, 
obliged them to retire. The left under Massena 
then crossed at Arcola; the French line was formed 
from that village to San Gregorio, in which position 
the army passed the night, and the next morning 
(18th) Alvinzi retired to Montebello. 

Meanwhile on the 17th Joubert, attacked by 
Davidowich at Rivoli, had fallen back to Castel 
Novo on the road to Mantua. On the 18th the 
French army marched through Verona to succour 
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Joubert. Davidowich, attacked by superior forces, 
retired upon Trent with considerable loss. 


Observations. 


This is one of the most remarkable battles on © 


record, and is a signal instance of the genius of a 
commander supplying the place of numbers. 

Ist. It is evident that Napoleon had the advantage 
of a central position; his two armies on the Adige 
were between those of the Austrians. He was re- 
tiring on interior lines, in accordance with Principle 3 
and Maxim 4 as regards double lines of operation, 
which Alvinzi as evidently violated. 

Alvinzi also violated Maxim 3 in designating 
Verona as his point of union with Davidowich. 

Napoleon’s position on the causeways leading from 
the Ronco bridge united in its favour Maxims 10, 
12, 15, 17, 19. Maxim 10, because the causeways 
being essentially defiles, the result of an encounter 
would depend entirely on the bravery of the few 
men who composed the head of the column; and thus 
the advantage of numbers was completely lost to the 
Austrians. 

Maxim 12, remarkably, because it was impossible 
for the Austrians to possess themselves of Napo- 
leon’s line of retreat without, cithtes first efptiring 
Verona, and so turning his’ ary or marching’ ‘Over . 
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the bodies of himself and his columns, on the cause- 
ways. 

Maxim 15, because by falling back on the two 
causeways the two portions of his army could unite. 

Maxim 17, because it was impossible to turn his 
flanks. 

Maxim 19, evidently for the same reason as Maxim 
10. 

Massena’s position on the left causeway at Porcil 
would have enabled Napoleon to apply Principle 2, 
if Alvinzi had advanced on Verona; and as the 
Austrians did not advance, the attack on Arcola was 
made in the design, if successful, of applying the 
same Principle by seizing the bridge of Villa Nova. 


THE END. 
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